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‘ > * MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
———@— 


An Otp Susscriser remarks, with re- 
ference to the statement of A. S. (March 
Magazine, p. 207), that ‘‘ Lord Bantry’s 
grandfather, Richard White, esq, was pro- 
prietor of the Bantry estate when Smith 
wrote his History of the County more than 
eighty years since. A.S. may be correct 
in supposing the Whites to have sprung 
from Limerick. Simon White, esq. was 
Mayor of Limerick in 1696, having served 
the office of Sheriff in 1684. The name of 
White frequently occurs in the list of Mayors 
of Limerick, viz. Robert White in 1213, 
John White in 1255, &c. &c. The pedi- 
gree of Sir J. J. White Jervis (as given in 
Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage), states 
John White the Baronet’s ancestor to have 
settled in Ireland temp. Charles II. and that 
he was elder brother of Richard White, of 
Bantry, the first settler; but I think the 
descent: from Simon White, of Limerick, 
1696, more probable.” 

C. K, says, ‘‘In your Mag. for June, 
p- 503, your Correspondent L.L.B. is mis- 
taken in stating that Richard Annesley (the 
usurping uncle) succeeded only to the Jrish 
honours ; he was sixth Earl of Anglesey, 
and seventh Viscount Valentia, but by a 
strange fatality (or perhaps retribution for 
stifling the rights of his elder brother's son) 
his son the late Lord Valentia, afterwards 
Earl of Mountnorris by creation, could 
never obtain his seat as a Peer of England, 
through a suspicion of forgery in the certi- 
ficate of his father’s marriage. His claim 
as Earl of Anglesey being rejected, notwith- 
standing Lord Mansfield and other eminent 
Peers spoke and voted in his favour, his 
Lordship applied to the Irish House of 
Peers for his writ as Viscount Valentia, 
which after a solemn hearing was granted, 
thus placing him in the unique situation of 
being in England an illegitimate, in Ireland 
a legitimate, son.” 

A Youne Antiguary is informed that 
the coin found on the site of the ‘ Blue 
Boar’s Head” in Eastcheap, is a Dutch 
stenner, passed for about a penny English. 
Many of the same type were coined during 
the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
but withont a date. 

A gold ear-ring of similar workmanship 
to that of which a figure is communicated 
by Mr. Jerpan in our number for March, 
p- 209, is engraved in the Archzologia, 
vol.xvul. p.72. This was found at Athens ; 
the animal’s head is that of a bull, but the 
other ornaments very nearly correspond 
with those of Mr. Jerdan’s ring. 

H. inquires when Col. Boden, the founder 
of a Sanscrit Professorship at Oxford, died, 


and where any biographical particulars of 
him may be found ? 

P. J. observes, ‘* In Matthison’s Letters, 
translated from the German by Anne Plump- 
tre, and published in 1799, I have met 
with the following passage. Speaking of 
Lichtenberg of Gottingen, ‘the wittiest 
writer in all Germany,’ the author says, 
‘the publication of his (Lichtenberg’s) Il- 
lustrations of Hogarth’s Prints is at length 
obtained, though not without much inter- 
cession on the part of his friends. This is 
undoubtedly the most brilliant production 
of his wit, and is at the same time an im- 
perishable monument of the genius and in- 
dustry of our country, before which the 
British illustrators of their admirable hu- 
mourist must hide their diminished heads.’ 
(Letter xxxvii. p. 405.) I should be glad 
to learn if the work here noticed has ever 
appeared in English ?” [Lichtenberg’s 
I}lustrations of Hogarth’s Prints consist 
of 12 volumes in 12mo,—and are illus- 
trative of a set of 75 of the principal works 
of Hogarth, uniformly engraved on a large 
4to or small folio size, by Ricpenhausen. 
Lichtenberg’s work has not been trans- 
lated into English, but some of his criti- 
cisms are noticed in the ‘‘ Biographical 
Essay on the Genius and Works of Ho- 
garth,” prefixed to the Edition of Ho- 
garth’s original Works, published by Mr. 
Nichols, folio, 1822. Epir.] 

H. H. remarks, ‘‘Des Cartes (April, p. 
304,) was not altogether singular in his fan- 
cied invention of immortality. I am not 
acquainted with Mr, Godwin’s works, but I 
recollect that the author of ‘ Pursuits of 
Literature,’ who bestows some pages of ridi- 
cule on him, though not on this account, 
adverts to his having entertained the same 
notion as the philosopher. In a common 
mythological fable, when the Divinity is so- 
licited to grant an immortality on earth, the 
prayer is attended to; but unluckily, from 
the suppliant having forgotten to ask per- 
petual youth, the whole business was 
spoiled.” 








Errata. 

Part i. p. 366. For Athbay read Athboy. 
P. 379, for Dunamore Castle, co. Galway, 
read Dunamon Castle, co. Roscommon.— 
for borough of Killalla read Kille- 


The new Church at Shrewsbury, described 
in our last Supplement, p. 594, is in the 
head lines and the Index incorrectly called 
St. Mary’s. It is in the old parish of St. 
Mary, but is dedicated to St. Michael, as 
stated in our Correspondent’s letter. 
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MEXICAN ANTIQUITIES. 


ON examining the various engrav- 
ings of ‘‘ Mexican Antiquities, designed 
by A. Aglio,”* the antiquary cannot 
fail to be struck with the resemblance 
which the ancient monuments of the 
New World bear to the monumental re- 
cords of ancient Egypt. The eye of the 
antiquary falls with familiar recogni- 
tion on the same graduated pyramids; 
on marks of the same Ophite worship ; 
on picture writing like the early Ana- 
glyphs of Egypt; and on a hierogly- 
phical language of a similarly symboli- 
caland phonetic description; on vestiges 
of the worship of a similar Triune and 
solar deity ; on planispheres and tem- 
ples; sculptures and statues, which 
though characterized by some distinc- 
tions peculiarly American, exhibit a 
great analogy in posture and gesture 
to the sculpture of Egypt. 

While surveying these monuments, 
it is a circumstance calculated to ex- 
cite the greatest surprise, that so ex- 
cellent a judge as Robertson, the his- 
torian of America, should have been 
deceived into the belief, that ‘‘ there 
is not through all the extent of New 
Spain any monument or vestige of build- 
ing more ancient than the Conquest ;” 
that the ‘‘ temple of Cholula was no- 
thing but a mound of solid earth, with- 
out any facing or any steps, covered 
with grass and shrubs;” and that 
“‘the houses of the people were mere 
huts built with turf, or branches of 
trees, like those of the rudest In- 
dians.”’ He again notices, with slight- 
ing indifference, ‘‘a gold cup in the 
hands of the Earl of Oxford,’ as the 
only valuable relic of Mexican anti- 
quity ;”’ and referring to the chrono- 
logical wheel (giro del mondo) for com- 
puting time, published by Gemelli 
Carrieri, and republished in the fourth 
volume of the present splendid collec- 
tion, he coldly says, “‘if it be ge- 
nuine, it proves that the Mexicans 





* Published in 7 vols. folio, and noticed 
in our vol, C, ii, 355. 


had arbitrary characters, which repre- 
sent several things besides numbers.” 
I shall defer what I have to say on 
Mexican astronomy ; for the present 
only remarking the depreciated value 
Dr. R. sets upon a monument so sub- 
limely indicative of a people advanced 
in some respects, as Dr. R. is incon- 
sistently compelled to admit, beyond 
the point of the Ecropean civilization 
of the Conquerors,—especially in re- 
gard to its regular posts, its roads, its 
supply of water, and its police. The 
historian had probably not seen the 
map of Ancient Mexico in Mr. Bul- 
lock’s possession ; had he done so, he 
would have inferred that the city of 
Mexico possessed advantages still su- 
perior to the accuracy and rapidity of 
its posts, and the copious supply of 
its water (both proofs of high civili- 
zation), in the admirable order of its 
municipal regulations, and parochial 
distributions. 

In fact, the volumes before us sup- 
ply abundant proofs that the people 
of New Spain, at the time of the Con- 
quest, were advanced infinitely further 
than the Doctor (betrayed apparently 
by the Spaniards, who wished to keep 
him in the dark,) was inclined to ad- 
mit. The roads, aqueducts, and bridges 
near Tlascola, are magnificent and stu- 
pendous. Vestiges of important ar- 
chitecture exist at Cholula, Otumba, 
and Tlascola. Temples of beautiful 
and novel form, and adorned with 
exquisite arabesque, remain at Oaxaca, 
Kochichalco, Guitusco, &c. Palaces 
worthy of potent and wealthy sove- 
reigns exist at Miztlan. Tezcose is 
nearly covered with the remains of 
ancient buildings. Pyramids of four 
times the base of the Egyptian are seen 
at Teopantepec, Tortuza, Alvar, and 
are scattered over the surface of Cen- 
tral America; while that Pompeii of 
South America, Palanque, exhibits 
not only excellent workmanship in its 
remains of palaces, temples, and houses, 
but beautiful sculptures, hieroglyphics 
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as elegant as the Egyptian, and to all 
appearance as scientifically construct- 
ed end eontrived as the Chinese ; in 
short, such design, skill, and execu- 
tion in the architect, as will not shrink 
from a comparison with the works of 
at least the earliest ages ‘of Egyptian 
power. 

The dress of the Tultecan people, if 
they are the Tultecans who preceded 
the Mexicans by six centuries (a 
query ?) as represented in Mr. Aglio’s 
plates, resembles the Egyptian. There 
is an ornamented apron, sustained by 
a baldric descending from the abdo- 
men, and covering midway down the 
thigh, analogous to the same portion 
of Egyptian costume, and originating 
possibly the Roman. military apron 
and Scotch philibeg. In many cases, 
the head-dress, although more eccen- 
tric (indeed it is somewhat Arabesque) 
than the Egyptian, is generally con- 
structed of the same symbolic mate- 
rials. The breast-plate and collar, to 
which a mimic sun is sometimes si- 
milarly suspended, is precisely the 
same as those worn by the Egyptian 
kings and heroes. Frequently the 
mimic tail of an animal, indicative of 
ancient origin, and often seen attach- 
ed to sculptured Egyptian heroes and 
demigods, is appended to the Mexican 
hero or Tultecan conqueror. The san- 
dals, with the occasional exception of 
Arabesque ornament, resemble the 
military sandals of the Greeks and 
Romans. The head-dress, or crest, 
often consists of the solus, the bull- 
rush, birds, animals’ heads, agricul- 
tural and musical instruments,—lke 
the Egyptian, from whence the crests 
of Heraldry, as we have shown in a for- 
mer paper in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, October 1825, are derived. The 
Tultecan heroes are represented on 
couches precisely Egyptian in their 
model; namely, constructed so as to 
represent animals, and supported by 
animal claws. Over the heads of these 
deities, tablets of hieroglyphics, expres- 
sive of their titles and qualities, are 
similarly arranged ; and devotees are 
offering to them in the same posture, 
and with the same gesture as exhibit- 
ed on Egyptian paintings, pots, and 
baskets of flowers (whence came the 
legend of the gardens of Adonis), 
among which flowers the manitas or 
handplant of Guatemala appears to 
have been a favourite. The hand may 
have. been symbolical.of rule in. the 
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New World, as it was at Rome, and 
as indeed the hand and arm were in 
Egypt. Qne ef the most striking of 
these analogies is, that actual adora- 
tion is paid, and infants are devoted 
or presented to the Egyptian Tau or 
cross; and that this cross is every 
where multiplied. in the architectural 
forms, ground plans, and ornaments 
of the Palencian city. 

The names of the chief towns of 
the Tultecans and Mexicans may also 
be adduced in further proof; for At- 
lapallan, Huetlapallan, mean Red Sea, 
Old Red Sea. Tulan reads Amague- 
macam, Veil of Paper or Papyrus ; 
Chicomistoc, Seven Dragon Mouths, 
or the Nile. 

All these circumstances would go ta 
show an origin derived from Egypt. 
Still there are, in the midst of the 
above analogies, marks of a primary 
distinction and difference which are 
not to be overlooked. 

1. The nose, lip, and ear jewels 
would seem to. be of Indian extraction ; 
the armlets and anklets are entirely 
American. The temples, some sur- 
mounted with fire vases, distinguished 
by pyramidal and double roofs, by 
staircases cut im the Conoidal terraces, 
resemble the Javanese; the ornamental 
parts of the sculptured costume,—of 
some of the inner doorways ; and es- 
pecially the external sculptures of the 
‘*Temple of Flowers” at Oaxala,—are 
decidedly Moorish or Arabesque. The 
royal mode of sitting is Hindoo. Re- 
ference to the physiognomy of the 
sculptured persons*is made elsewhere. 
It may be sufficient to say that the 
physiognomy is different from any 
people with which we are acquainted ; 
though bearing an exaggerated resem- 
blance to that of the Cherokees and 
other Indian tribes. The receding 
forehead, and conical form of the 
head, according to the principia of 
physiognomy, would indicate idiot- 
ism ;..did we not know that the cha- 
racteristic is not genuine; and that 
the modern Mexican savages artifi- 
cially model the heads of their chil- 
dren into this form. But as to the 
predominant, physiognomical, and 
physical character of the persons re- 
presented, we are not aware of any 
analogy, ancient or modern. The 
present Mexican Indians resemble 
their Mexican ancestors ; but neither 
bear any resemblance to their Tulte- 
can predecessors, if they-were Tulte- 
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cans; and bear still less to the modern 
Copts, or any of the three varieties of 
the human race, red, white, and black, 
exhibited in the Egyptian tombs. It 
would be from the purpose to follow 
up the view here expressed in Italics. 
It is, however, a peculiar theory of 
the author of this Review, that the 
red or American variety were at one 
time in Egypt. They were not, how- 
ever, the Tultecans or the sculptured 
people now referred to. 

2. The hieroglyphics of Palanque, 
Mitzlan, &c. give proofs of an inde- 
pendent and peculiar people. These 
hieroglyphics, more elegant in their 
structure than the Chinese, are less 
elaborate, regular, and varied in out- 
line than the Egyptian. Strikingly 
beautiful as many of them are (they 
occasionally resemble the flower let- 
ters of our painters; they appear, like 
the Egyptian Demotic writing, to have 
reached that stage of their progress, 
when beauty was sacrificed to utility, 
and when the pictorial image was al- 
most entirely superseded by the con- 
ventional form ; they in short bear no 
inapposite resemblance to modern 
highly ornamented letters of the Ro- 
man alphabet. 

3. The astronomical system of the 
Mexicans must not be confounded as 
it has been with that.of the Tultecans. 
Although it may have been derived 
from the latter, there is no proof of 
the derivation. The whole of this 
system is exhibited among the plates 
of this splendid work on.‘* Mexican 
Antiquities.” It is impossible not to 
be surprised and somewhat humiliated, 
in discovering that the Mexican In- 
dians, from a very remote period, have 
possessed a singular system in their 
division of days, months, years, and 
centuries, which so far from being in- 
ferior to, actually excels that of the 
most polished nations of the world. 
It is in vain that sceptics endeavour 
to trace an origin for this system in 
imitation. It is in vain that they re- 
sort to Greece and to Rome, to Asia 
and to Egypt, the cradle of Science, 
to divest the ancient Mexicans of the 
superior talent and research requisite 
for this arrangement. From the ear- 
liest times in Chaldea, in India, in 
Rome, in Greece, and in Egypt, the 
zodiac was divided into twelve signs, 
and the year into twelve months, 
averaging thirty days. But the Mexi- 
can zodiac is divided into twenty signs, 
and the year into eighteen months, 
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averaging twenty days. Now this 
fact alone would seem to go to break 
all link of connexion between the 
Mexicans and the ancient people to 
whom we have referred; or if it had 
established any connexion, it would 
seem to go to establish the fact of the 
Mexicans being a Chinese colony driven 
out by an eruption of the Tartars (and 
not improbably that which was headed 
in 1279 by the Tartar Emperor Cob- 
lai). In fact, the calendars of each 
country strikingly agree ; for both na- 
tions have no more than 360 days to 
the year, which they divide into 
months of twenty days each. Both, 
as Acosta states, with regard to the 
Mexicans, begin their year with the 
26th of February; and both add five 
intercalary days to the end of the year. 
But in this latter point, both agree 
with the Egyptians; and they were 
spent among the Mexicans, as they 
were in Egypt, and throughout the en- 
tire East, in eating, drinking, and di- 
versions. But in one point the Mexi- 
cans stand alone, namely, in their 
cycle of fifty-two years, the duplica- 
tion of which constituted the Mexican 
century. The astronomical wheel of 
Carrieri, preserved in a painting by 
Mr. Aglio, fully bears out this high 
estimate of Mexican proficiency in as- 
tronomy ; and this painting illustrates 
a model of a sculptured cycle of Time 
in the Museum. In the inner circle 
the eighteen months are represented 
by their appropriate symbols ; and in 
the outer, the cycle of fifty-two years 
is represented in the precise manner 
described by Acosta; the first year 
being Tothil, or the rabbit; the next 
Cagli, the houses ; the next Tecpth, the 
flint ; and the next Acath, the end. 

It appears, then, that the Mexican 
astronomical system, taken generally, 
is like that of no other nation, except 
the Chinese ; but that it still bears a 
partial and minor resemblance to the 
Egyptian, both in the arrangement 
and employment in the five interca- 
lated days. The analogy, indeed, be- 
tween Chinese and Egyptian antiqui- 
ties, more especially Chinese hiero- 
glyphics and the Egyptian, need not 
be here insisted upon. 

The above astronomical coincidence 
is, however, almost the sole ground of 
affinity which can be referred to be- 
tween the Chinese and the Mexicans. 
The hieroglyphics of Mexico (or ra- 
ther of the Tulteques) exhibit no other 
resemblance to the Chinese than what 
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must naturally ensue from the fact of 
arbitrary images being conventionally 
employed to express ideas. The harsh 
structure of the Mexican pronounced 
language is as opposite to that of 
China as consonants are to vowels. 
Neither, indeed, does it bear a strong 
resemblance in that respect to the 
Egyptian. So far every thing indi- 
cates the Mexicans an independent 
and talented race of people, striking 
out a new astronomical and political 
system for themselves. But as we 
began with affirming, so we shall con- 
clude with inferring, from a compara- 
tive survey of the valuable records of 
Mexican art and science contained in 
these splendid volumes, that there is 
a strong family likeness between many 
of them and those of Egypt, which 
may justify though not prove the opi- 
nion of that national affinity, traceable 
in the religious and astronomical me- 
morials of all the ancient pagan na- 
tions. 

The Cycle in question is evidently 
constructed so as to represent a wheel. 
Now wheels we know were unfailing 
ornaments of Egyptian temples. The 
Sun in the form of a human face is 
placed in the centre of Carrieris 
Wheel, as it is in many of the plani- 
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spheres of Egypt, preserved by Kei- 
cher; and it is similarly surrounded 
by a symbol universal throughout the © 
East, and more especially a favourite 
emblem of Egypt, of the two conflict- 
ing serpents of light and darkness, of 
good and evil. The planetary battle- 
ments, with the eight houses of the 
planets, which constitute the third 
circle out of seven, exhibit the same as- 
trological theory which was current in 
Persia, India, and Chaldea, as well as 
in Egypt, and which is preserved in 
the Rabbinical Sephyroth. Notwith- 
standing this general resemblance, it 
must not, however, be forgot, that the 
numbers of the months, of the days 
of the month, of the signs of the zo- 
diac, and the various cycles, are purely 
Chinese. 

The Mexicans, it would thus ap- 
pear, may have come from the most 
eastern parts of Asia, probably from 
China. Did they really come from 
Egypt? How came they to possess a 
perfect hieroglyphical and phonetic 
language centuries before the Mexi- 
cans resorted to, or reverted to, the 
semi-barbarous expedient of picture 
writing? These are questions of suf- 
ficient importance to be reserved for 
an exclusive paper. 





MEMOIR OF JAMES NORTHCOTE, Esg. R.A. 


THIS eminent artist, and otherwise 
talented man, was born at Plymouth, 
where his father was a watchmaker. * 
The son was apprenticed to the same 
trade, and never went far from his 
native town, until he had more than 
attained the age of manhood. .His 
taste for drawing and painting com- 
menced early, but was little encou- 
raged by his father : however, through 
the intervention of Dr. John Mudge, 
F.R.S. a physician at Plymouth, dis- 
tinguished for some scientific works 
on the Speculum, he was at length 
introduced to Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Sir Joshua (who was himself a na- 
tive of Plympton, not far from Ply- 
mouth,) was an old friend of the 
Mudge family ; and on his tour into 
the West with Dr. Johnson in the 
year 1762, had taken him to the house 
of Mr. John Mudge, then a surgeon, 
and introduced him to the father, the 


(With a Portrait.) 


Rev. Zachariah Mudge, who was Vi- 
car of St. Andrew’s in Plymouth. 
Mr. Thomas Mudge, brother to the 
physician, was of the same business 
as the Northcotes, having occupied the 
watchmaker’s shop in Fleet-street, Lon- 
don, where he was succeeded by Mr. 
Dutton, a name which still remains. 
Mr. Northcote had nearly attained 
his twenty-fifth year, when he arrived 
in London. Of an age to become a 
pleasant companion to his master, and 
connected with him by provincial as- 
sociations, he quickly became a favou- 
rite pupil; whilst his powerful mind, 
and already able talents for conversa- 
tion, enabled him to avail himself of 
all the advantages of that polished 
society which was accustomed to re- 
sort to Sir Joshua’s house. Having 
remained domesticated there for five 
years on the most agreeable terms, in 
May 1776 he reluctantly quitted that 





* The Northcotes are an ancient Devonshire family, deriving their name from North- 


cote in the parish of East Down. 


Sir John Northcote, of Hayne, in the parish of New- 


ton St. Cyress, was created a Baronet in 1641; to whose descendant and representative, 
Sir Stafford Henry Northcote, of Pynes, as the present head of the family, the late Aca- 
demician has left his family pictures, &c. as noticed in the will hereafter. 
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delightful abode ; thinking it was now 
time to do something for himself, in 
which idea his preceptor concurred, 
saying, ‘‘I hope we shall assist each 
other as long as we live.” 

On leaving Sir Joshua, Mr. North- 
cote commenced portrait painter; and, 
had he confined himself to that branch 
of art, there can be little doubt that 
he would have attained eminence in 
it, as he had a just perception of cha- 
racter, and his style was free from 
affectation. However, his imagination 
led him to the indulgence of the more 
independent, though less lucrative, 
study of historical painting. In fur- 
therance of this object, he travelled to 
Italy, where he remained about three 
years; during which time he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Imperial 
Academy at Florence, of the Ancient 
Etruscan Academy at Cortona, and 
the Academy dei Forti at Rome. He 
was also requested to make a portrait 
of himself, to be placed among those 
of distinguished artists which grace 
the gallery at Florence ; the picture he 
presented on that occasion was at once 
a faithful portrait, and an exquisite 
specimen of his professional skill. Mr. 
Northcote returned to this country in 
1780, having visited on his way all the 
repositories of the Flemish school. 

When Mr. Northcote had again 
settled at home, it was quickly per- 
ceived that, in pursuing the study of 
design, he had not mistaken his forte. 
That meritorious patron of the arts, 
Mr. Alderman Boydell, had then re- 
cently commenced the beneficial mode 
of giving encouragement to native 
artists, by publishing engravings from 
their works. Prints from the designs 
of Mr. Northcote wereseen on the walls 
of the higher order of dwellings in 
every part of the kingdom. One of 
the most admired, entitled ‘‘ The Vil- 
lage Doctress,”” had for several years 
a considerable sale. 

The formation of the Shakspeare 
Gallery was a happy occasion for the 
developement of the abilities of Mr. 
Northcote... Among the many splen- 
did efforts of British art which were 
then collected together, none were 
more justly attractive than his produc- 
tions. The scene of the smothering 
the Royal Children in the Tower of 
London; that of taking their bodies 
secretly by torch-light for interment 
at the foot of the stone steps; the sub- 
ject of Arthur and Hubert; and others 
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by his pencil, certainly may be rec- 
koned among the best productions 
which the Gallery contained. These 
works manifestly proved how success- 
fully as a colourist he had imbibed 
the feelings of his illustrious master. 
Northcote had now attained the zenith 
of his fame, and in 1790 he was elect- 
ed a Royal Academician. 

Having become enamoured with the 
dramatic style of composition, Mr. 
Northcote shortly after was induced 
to paint a series of moral subjects, il- 
lustrative of Virtue and Vice, in the 
progress of two young women. It 
would seem that these were intended 
to rival the works of Hogarth; but, 
although the main points of this gra- 
phic drama bore directly upon the 
subject, the characters were certainly 
wanting in that great and most essen- 
tial property—expression, to say no- 
thing of the general deficiency of this 
series in that painter-like execution, 
which is so admirably displayed in 
the Marriage-a-la-Mode, and other 
works of Hogarth. 

That Mr. Northcote was enthusias- 
tic in the pursuit of his art, may be 
inferred from many expressions which 
escaped him on the impulse of the 
moment when speaking of certain 
works of the great masters. He took 
delight in painting wild animals, both 
beasts and birds; and on one occa- 
sion, whilst making a study of a vul- 
ture from nature, he laid down his 
palette, and clasping his hands, ex- 
claimed, “‘i lately beheld an eagle 
painted by Titian, and if Heaven 
would give me the power to achieve 
such a work, I would then be content 
to die.”” Another expression to which 
he once gave utterance, though almost 
the converse of the preceding in regard 
to sentiment, is equally characteristic 
of his passionate love of art. ‘If 
Providence,”’ said he, ‘‘ were to leave 
me the liberty to select my heaven, I 
should be content to occupy my little 
painting-room, with a continuance of 
the happiness I have experienced there, 
even for ever.” 

In the same little chamber, in his 
house in Argyll-place, he had pur- 
sued his art for nearly half a cen- 
tury, in peace and unmolested. His 
habits were economical; and _ his 
time was valued with correspondent 
care ; for, devoted as he was to con- 
versation, he worked and talked at the 
same time, and did not pay but only 
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received visits for the sake of a gossip. 
He had much of the cynical spirit too 
prevalent with artists, of depreciating 
the works and characters of their fel- 
low-labourers ; yet was one. of those 
philosophers who at the same time do 
not forfeit the name of philanthro- 
pists,—kind-hearted men who, not- 
withstanding their accomplishments 
in the art of reviling any body that 
crosses their path, are yet ready to 
go out of the road to do a kindness 
for anybody. Opie he always spared ; 
living and dead he would stoutly de- 
fend his reputation against all appo- 
nents; and so great was his venera- 
tion for his preceptor Reynolds, that 
he would never allow any one (but 
himself) to utter aught to the dispa- 
ragement of his memory. , 

As an author Mr. Northcote. not-a 
little distinguished himself. . His ear- 
liest publications were some papers in 
a periodical work called The Artist, 
as, in the first volume, No. 2,,On Ori- 
ginality in Painting; Imitators and 
Collectors. 4. A Letter from a dis- 
appointed Genius ; and a Character. of 
John Opie, R.A. 19. A Second Let- 
ter from a disappointed Genius. 20. 
On the imitation of the Stage in Paint- 
ing. In the second volume, No. 7, 
The History of the Slighted Beauty, 
an allegory. He also contributed to 
the ‘‘ Fine Arts of the English School,”’ 
the biography of Sir Joshua Reynolds; 
which he afterwards expanded into a 
quarto volume, entitled ‘“‘ Memoirs of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Kut. comprising 
anecdotes of many distinguished per- 
sons his contemporaries, and a brief 
analysis of his Discourses; to which 
are added, Varieties on Art,’? 1813. A 
Supplement to the work appeared in 
1815; and an octavo edition, with 
considerable additions, in 1819. In 
1828 he published, in octavo, “One 
Hundred Fables, original and select- 
ed,”’ embellished with two hundred 
and eighty engravings on wood, from 
his own designs. The volume is re- 
viewed in our vol. xceviml.i.334. His 
last work, published at the close of 
last year in two volumes octavo, is 
«‘ The Life of Titian, with anecdotes 
of the distinguished persons of his 
time :”’ a work containing a vast mass 
of useful information and reflection on 
the art of Painting. 

Mr. Northcote died at his house in 
Argyll Place, on the 13th af July last. 

Mr. Northcote frequently took his 
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own portrait, and also frequently sat 


to his brother artists. One of his 
earliest likenesses is a profile by W. 
Hoare, which is engraved in mezzo- 
tinto by H. Kingsbury. The engrav- 
ing accompanying the present article 
is copied from that taken by Mr. Dance 
in the year 1793, and is a strong re- 
semblance of his appearance in the 
prime of life. From his own pictures 
there are engravings by S. W. Reynolds 
and H. Meyer. There is an intelligent 
portrait of him in advanced years, by 
Harlow, prefixed to his Fables ; another 
by Wivell, to Hazlitt’s Conversations 
(mentioned below) ; and a very delight- 
ful one by Harlow has been recently 
published, engraved by F. C. Lewis. 


The late Mr. William Hazlitt made 
notes-of his “‘Conversations”’ with Mr. 
Northcote, one series of which he com- 
municated to the New Monthly Ma- 
gazine, and a second to the Atlas paper. 
A selection: was published last year in 
an octavo volume, from which we 
shall add some anecdotes illustrative 
of Mr. Northcote’s personal charac- 
ter; and first the following passages 
containing his own opinions on his 
conversational talents : 


‘¢ T have had the advantage of having lived 
in good society myself. I aot only passed 
a great deal of my younger days in the com- 
pany of Reynolds, Johnson, and that circle, 
but 1 was brought up among the Mudgee, 
of whom Sir Joshua (who was certainly used 
to the most brilliant society in the metre- 
polis) thought so highly, that he had them 
at his house for weeks, and even sometimes 
gave up his own bed-room to receive them.” 
—p. 105. 

*¢ When W. was here the other day, 
he asked about Mengs and his sehoal ; and 
when I tuld him what I thought, he said, 
‘ Is that your own.opinion, or did you take 
it from Sir Joshua?’ I answered that, if I 
admired Sir Joshua, it was because there 
was something congenial in our tastes, and 
not because I was his pupil. I saw his 
faults, and differed with him often enough. 
If I-have any bias, it is the other way, to 
take fancies into my head, and run into sin- 
gularity and cavils.”—p, 245. 





«© You did not know Opie? you would 
have admired him greatly. [Ido not speak 
of him as an artist, but as a man of sense 
and observation. He paid me the compli- 
ment of saying that we should have been the 
best friends in the world if we had not been 
rivals. I think he had more of this feeling 
than I had; perhaps, because 1 had most 
vanity. We sometimes got into foolish al- 
tercations. I recollect once in particular, 
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at a banker’s in the City, we took up the 
whole of a dinner-time with a ridiculous 
controversy about Milton and Shakspeare; 
I am sure we neither of us had the least no- 
tion which was right—and when I was 
heartily ashamed of it, a foolish citizen who 
was present, added to my confusion by say- 
ing, ‘ Lord! what would I give to hear two 
such men as you talk every day!’ This 
quite humbled me: I was ready to sink 
with vexation: I could have resolved never 
to open my mouth again. But I can’t help 
thinking W. [alluding to the instance 
mentioned in the preceding quotation} was 
wrong in supposing I borrow every thing 
from others. It is not my character. I 
never could learn my lesson at school; my 
copy was hardly legible; but if there was a 
prize to be obtained, or my father to see it, 
then I could write a very fine hand with all 
the usual flourishes. What I know of his- 
tory (and something about heraldry) has 
been gathered up when I had to enquire 
into the subject for a picture: if it had been 
set me as a task, I should have forgotten it 
immediately. In the same way, when Boy- 
dell came and proposed a subject for a pic- 
ture to me, and pointed out the capabilities, 
I always said I could make nothing of it: 
but as soon as he was gone and I was left to 
myself, the whole then seemed to unfold it- 
self naturally. I never could study the rules 
of composition, or make sketches and draw- 
ings beforehand; in this, probably running 
into the opposite error to that of the modern 
Italian painters, whom Fuseli reproaches 
with spending their whole lives in prepara- 
tion. I must begin at once, or I can do no- 
thing. When I set about the Wat Tyler, I 
was frightened at it: it was the largest work 
I had ever undertaken: there were to be 
horses and armour, and buildings, and several 
groups in it; when I looked on it, the canvas 
seemed ready to fall upon me. But I had 
committed myself and could not escape ; 
disgrace was behind me, and every step I 
made in advance was so much positively 
gained. If I had stayed to make a number of 
designs, and try different experiments, I 
never should have had the courage to go on. 
Half the things that people do not succeed 
in, are through fear of making the attempt. 
Like the recruit in Farquhar’s comedy, you 
grow wondrous bold when you have once 
taken ‘ list-money.’ When you must doa 
thing, you feel in some measure that you can 
do it. You have only to commit yourself 
beyond retreat.”—p. 251. 

On another occasion ** Northcote spoke 
of old Alderman Boydell with great regret, 
and said, ‘ He was a man of sense and libera- 
lity, and a true patron of the art.’”—p. 75. 





The following may betaken as North- 
cote’s apology for the singularity of 
some of his dicta: 

Gent. Mac. August, 1831. 
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‘* That will never do, to take things lite- 
rally that are uttered in a moment of irrita- 
tion. You do not express your own opinion, 
but one as opposite as possible to that of 
the person that has provoked you. * * * 
I have often been ashamed myself of speeches 
I have made in that way, which have been 
repeated to me as good things, when all I 
meant was, that I would say any thing 
sooner than agree to the nonsense or affec- 
tation I heard.” —p. 6. 

** Once when Burke called on Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Northcote, then a young man, 
was sittiug for one of the children in the 
picture of Count Ugolino. It is the one in 
profile with the hand to the face.* Burke 
came into the painting-room, and said, ¢ I 
see that Mr. Northcote is not only an artist, 
but has a head that would do for Titian to 
paint.’”’—p. 39. 

‘* Northeote spoke of his journey to 
Rome, of the beauty of the climate, of the 
manners of the people, of the imposing 
effect of the Roman Catholic religion, of its 
favourableness to the finearts, of the Churches 
full of pictures, of the manner in which he 
passed his time, studying and looking into 
all the rooms in the Vatican: he had no 
fault to find with Italy, and no wish to leave 
it. ‘ Gracious and sweet was all he saw in 
her.’ As he talked he looked as if he saw 
the different objects pass before him, and 
his eye glittered with familiar recollections.” 
—p. 35. 


Mr. Hazlitt’s* book is full of pas- 
sages witnessing Mr.Northcote’sstrong 
attachment to his art, and his diffi- 
dence in his own abilities. The fol- 
lowing relates to some of his latest 
pictorial labours : 


ad said I might go on painting yet 
—he saw no falling-off. They are pleased 
with it. I have painted the whole family, 
and the girls would let their mother sit to 
nobody else. But Lord! every thing one 
can do seems to fall so short of nature: 
whether it is the want of skill, or the imper- 
fection of the art, that cannot give the suc- 
cessive movements of expression and changes 
of countenance, I am always ready to beg 
pardon of my sitters after Then done, and 
to say I hope they’ll excuse it. The more 
one knows of the art, and indeed the better 
one can do, the less one is satisfied.””—p. 
814, 





Mr. Northcote’s will has been proved in 
Doctors’ Commors, and is a very extraordi- 
nary document. It first directs that his 
body shall be kept uninterred as long as it 





* In this figure the face is entirely con- 
cealed by the hand. Qu. is it not the next 
face, which is also in profile ? 
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can be suffered, to prevent the possibility of 
being buried alive, and to be inspected by 
some competent surgeon. He desires to be 
buried either in the vault under the New Ss. 
Mary-le-bone Church, near to his late friends 
Mr. Cosway and Miss Booth, or in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, near his late lamented 
friend and master, Sir Joshua Reynolds. He 
directs Francis Chantrey, R.A. and sculp- 
tor, will execute a fit and proper monument 
to his memory, for which he orders his exe- 
cutors to pay one thousand pounds ; and the 
same artist to execute a monument for the 
deceased’s brother, Samuel Northcote, to 
be placed in St. Andrew's Church, Ply- 
mouth, at an expense of two hundred pounds. 
He states, that he has completed the ma- 
uuscript and executed the designs fur a se- 
cond set of One Hundred Fables, in conti- 
nuation of the first, which he is desirous 
should be published as speedily after the 
death of his sister as may be ; and he directs 
that not less than one thousand, or more 
than fourteen huadred pounds, shall be ex- 
pended out of his personal estate, on en- 
graving and publishing such Fables ;* and 
he requests that Mr. Edmund Southey Ro- 
gers, one of the King’s Messengers, will 
superintend the publication thereof. He 
desires his executors, William Hillman, Jo- 
seph Hawker, and Newbold Kinton, will 
louk over his Manuscripts, and therefrom 
select such as, in their judgment, are of im- 
portance to his memory and character, and 
destroy all the rest. He leaves his house 
in Argyll-place to his sister rent free, for 
her life ; and if she should not wish to live 
there, his executors are to let the same for 
her benefit on lease for seven years. Plate, 
household furniture, pictures, prints, books, 
and personal estate to his sister, Mary North- 
cote, for her life; and after her decease, 
furniture, &c. or such as shall then remain 
(but not pictures, books, or plate), to his 
servant, Elizabeth Gilchrist. After the 
death of his sister, he gives to Sir Stafford 
Henry Northcote, of Pynes, in the county 
of Devon, Baronet, and his heirs for ever, 
all the pictures of the Northcote family, his 
bast by Bononi, the two Manuscript vo- 
lumes: of the Account of the Northcote 
Family; the two volumes of Public Charac- 
ters, by Cadell and Davies; the Life of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; and the Portfolio, cun- 
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taining his Diplomas from the Royal Aca-" 
demy ; a volume of Birds, by his father and 
brother; all to be placed in the Library at 
Pynes. ‘To his friend, William Hillman, of 
Aryyll-street, 50 volumes of books, such as 
he may please to select out of his library, 
after the death of his sister. To Joseph 
Hawker, Esq. Richmond Herald of Arms, 
two pictures he may choose, except the 
Northcote family, and thirty volumes of 
books, after Hillman has chosen his. The 
residue of his estate to his executors in 
trust, to pay dividends and annual proceeds 
to his said sister, for her life, and after her 
death, to invest in their own names 1,2501. 
in the Three per Cent. Annuities upon 
trust, to pay the interest to his late faithful 
servant, Charlotte Gilbert, during her life, 
and after her death to such persons as she 
may appoint. The said trustees, after the 
death of said sister, to retain to themselves 
the following legacies, viz. William Hill- 
man, 1,500/.; Joseph Hawker, 500/.; New- 
bold Kinton, 200/. And to pay likewise 
the following legacies :—1,500/. duty free, 
to Elizabeth Gilchrist; 100/. to each of 
the following individuals—M rs. Hawker, wife 
of Joseph Hawker, Adair Hawkins, Prinee 
Hoare, Sir Wm. Knighton, Bart., Lady 
Knighton, James Carrick Moore, of Cas- 
well, Scotland, Mrs. Moore, his wife, Capt. 
J. Raigersfeld, R.N., Annabella Plumtree, 
Walter Roe, William Godwin, Peter Conde, 
James Ward, R-A., John Jackson, R.A., 
Philip Rogers, landscape painter, Abraham 
Johns, Thomas Copeland, J. Taylor, late 
Editor of the Sun, Nathaniel Howard, Wil- 
liam Hazlitt, Abraham Wyvill, artist ; and 
50/1. to Edmund Rogers, King’s Messenger, 
if these persons be living after the death of 
his sister. To the Minister and Church- 
wardens for the time being of St. Andrew’s, 
Plymouth, 200/. duty free, to be invested, 
and the interest to be laid out in bread and 
meat to the poor of the said parish. Ina 
second codicil he leaves Mary Wilsford, wife 
of Peter Wilsford, 5001. duty free. Thomas 
Lister Parker, 105/. and any oue picture he 
may select, not before chosen. Thomas 
Poynder, of Christ’s Hospital, any one other 
picture not before chosen: residue to his 
executors. Personal property under 25,0001. 
—considerably less than, from the penurious 
habits of Mr. N., his friends expected. 








¥ It is not to be inferred from this paragraph that the first series was brought out at 
Mr. Northeote’s expense. The fact is quite the reverse. Mr. Lawford, the bookseller, 
bought the MS. for 80/. and paid every expense attending it. We have been favoured by 
Mr. Lawford with the sight of an interesting letter by that father of modern woodcutting, 
Thomas Bewick (written within nine months of his decease), in which, after highly praising 
the ‘* Fables,” which he says ‘* is altogether a brilliant book,” he adds, ‘ Little did I 
think, while I was whistling at my work-bench, that wood engraving would be brought so 
conspicuously forward, and that I should have pupils to take the lead in that branch of art 
in the great metropolis—but, old as I am, and tottering on the downhill of life, my ardour 
is not a bit abated, and I hope those who have succeeded me will pursue that department of 


engraving still further towards perfection.” 
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CORONATION OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 
With an Engraving, p. 120. 


Mr. Ursan, 

A CIRCUMSTANTIAL account of 
an English Coronation in the four- 
teenth century, accompanied by repre- 
sentations of the crowns worn by divers 
English monarchs from the time of 
Edward the Confessor to Charles II., 
may not at the present moment be 
uninteresting to your readers. 

The office of Chief Magistrate, ori- 
ginating in the necessity which all 
communities must find for a leader, as 
the dispenser of laws, and the organ for 
their general voice, was most probably 
in its first establishment elective. 
Accordingly, in our Coronation ce- 
remony, we find a vestige of this pri- 
mitive form, in the appeal made by 
the Archbishop to the people, for their 
approval and consent that the person 
presented to them should be crowned 
their King.* 

The discordant opinions of men, the 
intervention of. partial interests, and 
the consequent rise of factions, each of 
which had their favourite chief and ob- 
ject to promote, suggested the necessity 
of making this elective office hereditary. 
Such is the Crown of Great Britain, 
subject, however, as a great lawyer 
has observed, to limitation and change 
of the succession, by the Great Coun- 
cil of the Nation. How frequently 
this power has been exercised, will be 
obvious to every one acquainted with 
English history. 

The wisdom of Parliament, by the 
1st and 2d of William and Mary, and 
by 12th and 13th of William, fixed 
the succession in the protestant de- 
scendants of Sophia, Electress and 
Duchess dowager of Hanover, younger 
daughter of Elizabeth Queen of Bo- 
hemia, daughter of JamesI. The son 
and heir of Sophia was George I. 
Thus the hereditary succession to the 
Crown, according to the common or 
customary law, was at once preserved 
and restricted within limits, highly ex- 





* The custom of the Archbishop demand- 
ing of the people, at the Consecration of a 
King, whether they would accept him as 
such, and obey him, was derived from the 
Saxon times, and. has been the uniform 
practice time immemorial; but it is dis- 
tinctly noticed at the Coronation of Richard 
the Second, owing to that being the first 
English Coronation of which we have minute 
details. 


pedient, at that and all future time, for 
the preservation of our free constitu- 
tion and the Protestant religion. 

The feudal pomp and service which 
has ever attached to the ceremony of 
crowning a British King, may in these 
days of universal reformation (it will 
be well if that word may be coupled 
by future historians of the time with a 
record of essential improvement) be 
thought an uselessly expensive display 
of obsolete customs. Yet, on the other 
hand, it may be observed that customs 
which exhibit the tenure on which 
every man holds his fee according to 
the ancient constitution of the land, 
never, while that constitution exists, 
can become trifling and unimportant. 
The King is by common consent the 
fountain of honour, of property, and 
of the public peace. If a man hold 
his land of him by the service of ten- 
dering a rose on Midsummer -day, 
that rent is not to be sneered at as 
trifling and ridiculous; it is rather a 
demonstration on what generous terms 
the Constitution of Great Britain ex- 
acts the fealty due to her monarch, 
That she looks chiefly to the loyalty 
of heart, and that not gain, but faith- 
ful adherence to the great keystone 
of the social bond, is her object. 

It may therefore be matter not un- 
worthy of consideration, how far the 
services and attendance of the Nobles 
and the Tenants of the Crown by Grand 
Serjeanty, on occasion of a Corona- 
tion, can be, even in these days, wisely 
dispensed with; such dispensation 
might be to omit an useful admoni- 
tion that they hold all from the people 
through their chosen and hereditary 
Chief Magistrate. The dignity of the 
Crown is the concentrated dignity of 
the people; in being loyal to it we 
are loyal to ourselves. The homage 
paid to the Crown of Great Britain 
(under its happy and wholesome limi- 
tations), is homage to the great body 
of the nation. 

However these customs may in fu- 
ture days be disposed of, one thing is 
certain, that the ceremony of Corona- 
tion, and the solemn pledge which the 
Monarch gives his people before the 
Almighty to govern them in justice 
and mercy, according to the ancient 
laws and customs (those bulwarks of 
our liberty which we have derived 
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from our Saxon ancestors), and to 
support the reformed English Church, 
can never, while the British monarchy 
endures, be omitted. 

This most importantceremony which 
takes place in the Church, has been 
practised in all probability with much 
uniformity from the time of the Saxon 
Kings. The pageant and services of 
the feast were perhaps introduced at 
the Norman Conquest. Of this con- 
jecture, the introduction of the armed 
Champion will afford some presump- 
tive evidence ; it seems an indication 
that the Normans had and held the 
empire of the land by the right of the 
sword ; and we may observe, that the 
succession of armed Knights who 
have thrown down their gauntlet of 
defeance to all counterclaim, and who 
boldly proclaim in their motto and 
very name “‘ Pro Rege Dimico,’”’ bear 
on their shield the arms of the duchy 
of Normandy. No one who regards 
historical recollections connected with 
his country, would like to see this 
splendid and imposing relic of an iron 
age entirely forgotten. 

The period chosen for describing an 
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English Coronation is one in which a 
chivalrous spirit and a taste for costly 
pageantry was at its height; the au- 
thorities which have been consulted 
are chiefly MS. documents in the Bri- 
tish Museum; the collection was made 
some years since, but the abler and 
more erudite labours of another hand 
appearing shortly after, it was deter- 
mined to lay it aside. As however it 
is original as far as relates to the 
sources from which it is derived, as its 
arrangement is different from other 
works, and as it has here and there 
some particulars which they do not 
contain, now the subject is likely to 
become peculiarly opportune I have 
ventured to commit it to the press. 

In closing this prefatory notice, I 
may be allowed to express an earnest 
hope that on the great solemnity of the 
Consecration of the King of these 
Realms, which is now approaching, 
the headlong rage of party will be 
stilled, and all differences of opinion 
forgotten, in an universal feeling of 
respect and loyalty towards our right- 
ful and anointed King. 


Yours, &c. A. Bi Hx 





Some account of the Coronation of Kine Ricwarp THE SEconD, in the year 
1377, derived from original MSS. in the British Museum, illustrating the splendid 
Ceremonies and Services which attach to the Consecration of the Monarchs of 


Great Britain. 

Of the Coronation of King Richard 
the Second, we have more detailed re- 
cords than of those of any of the pre- 
ceding monarchs. It was appointed to 
take place on the morrow after the 
translation of St. Swithin (16 July, 


1377).* John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, and King of Castile and 
Leon, presented himself before the 
King and his Counsel as Earl of Lei- 
cester, and claimed the office of High 
Steward or Grand Seneschal of Eng- 














* In the seventh volume of Rymer’s Foedera, are found the following mandates respect- 
ing the preparations for this Coronation; by which it appears the necessary workmen for 
the purpose were compulsorily impressed, The Latin originals, when translated, run thus : 

The King, to all and singular Sheriffs, Nobles, Bailiffs, Ministers, and others his Liege- 
men, within as well as without the liberties (of London), to whom these letters shall come, 
health. Know ye that we have appointed our beloved William Hanway, clerk, to take and 
provide by himself and his deputies, stone, mortar, and other necessaries for our works, 
which we have ordained to be executed in our palace of Westminster for the solemnity of 
our coronation. And to take Carpenters and all other workmen necessary fur the works 
aforesaid in our city of London, and counties of Middlesex and Surrey, and to put them on 
the works aforesaid, to remain on the same at our command, as shall be necessary. And 
all those whom he shall find perverse or disobedient in this matter, to arrest, take, and com- 
mit them to our prisons, there to remain until by deliberation we shall be induced other- 
wise to ordain. And therefore we command and strictly enjoin, that to the said William 
and his deputies aforesaid, in all and singular the premises to be done and executed, ye shall 
be acting, aiding, and answering, as often and according as by William himself, aforesaid, 
or his deputies, ye shall be warned on our part respecting this matter. 

In witness whereof we have caused these our letters to be made patent. 

Witness the King at Westminster, the 7th day of July. 

By an order couched in terms precisely similar, Thomas de Thoroton is appointed Pavil- 
lioner, to impress tent-makers for preparing the tents appointed to be made for the solem- 
nity of the Coronation. Richard’s grandfather, Edward the Third, died on the 6th June, 
1377, in the 51st year of his reign, 
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land;* and by his Dukedom of Lancas- 
ter, that of bearing the chief sword 
called curtana; as Earl of Lincoln, to 
be carver at the King’s table on the 
day of his Coronation ; which offices, 
says a MS. (Bibl. Harl. 1309), after a 
diligent examination taken by the 
wise and circumspect of the Kynge’s 
counsaile, ‘‘ were assigned to the Duke 
as tenaunt by lawe of England, after 
the dethe of Blaunche, sometime his 
wife.”’*+ The Duke therefore, in his 
own person, exercised the office of 
High Steward ; he also bore the sword 
before the King until the “ high 
massse”’ of the Coronation was fi- 
nished ; and when he was afterwards, 
during the banquet, busied in his 
office of Seneschal, he committed the 
bearing of the sword to his son Henry 
Earl of Darby, who on this occasion 
assisted at the consecration of the 
weak, prodigal, and unfortunate mo- 
narch whom he afterwards deposed. 
Henry Earl of Stafford was appointed 
the Duke’s deputy as Carver before 
the King in his great hall. 

On the Thursday previous to the 
ceremony, the Duke of Lancaster, by 
appointment of the King, and in right 
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of his office as High Steward, held his 
Court of Claims in the White Hall of 
the palace of Westminster, to deter- 
mine such claims of grand serjeanty, 
and the fees appertaining to them, as 
might be preferred. On the day as- 
signed open proclamation was made 
that all claimants of such service, by 
their estates or any other title, should 
prefer their several claims by bills or 
personal petition to the Steward or 
his deputies. 

Thomas of Woodstocke, uncle to 
the King, being the late King Edward’s 
younger son, petitioned for the office of 
Constable of England,{ on the ground 
of his marriage with a daughter of 
Humphry Bohun, late Earl of Here- 
ford and Constable of England, whose 
heirs during their nonage were the 
King’s wards. He also alleged that 
the office of Constable had been as- 
signed to him by the late King, Ed- 
ward the Third, on account of the al- 
liance before mentioned. 

This claim was allowed. 

Dame Margaret Marshall, Countess 
of Norfolk, delivered her petition in 
writing, addressed ‘‘ To the Right 
Honourable the King of Castile and 








* Seneschal, derived from the German Sein a House, Schall an Officer. This office was 
anciently known by the title of Seneschal of the King’s Household. In the time of Henry 
VIII. it was changed to that of High Steward. + His first wife. 

t The following singular duties and privileges attached to the office of Constable and 
Marshal, mentioned in No. 1309 of the Harleian MSS. bespeak the loose barbarism of 
ancient days. Some of these regulations however seem to apply to the King’s Court when 
in the field. 

‘¢ And it was wont to be that the Marshall had longyng to the Courte twelve sengle women 
that sholde swere to the Knight Marshall that they know no more common women than 
themselves folowyng the courte, nor thefe, nor mesel, but they shall utter yt to the Mar- 
shall; and they ought to sarve the Court and none other. * * The Marshale shall have of 
every Marchaunt, Armurer, Tailour, Barbour, and of everie common woman everie Saterdaie, 
in assigneying them ther places for kepyng ther shopis 4d. He was to assign the quarters 
of the persons composing the King’s army, to know the number of the Men at Arms, 
Archers, and to keep, in short, the muster-roll of the battle. When the Constable and 
Marshal come to the felde, and crie **‘ Havock,” every man to take his part. * * * It is the 
Marshall’s office to see that no common harlottes be within the precyncte of his reode; 
and also it is a custume that the Marshall shall have of every comoun harlot that is founde 
in his precyncte, 4d. If taken again, to be brought before the Steward, and to be forbid 
the precinct of the King’s house, the Queen’s, and their children, and there her name to 
be brevyd ; for the 8rd offence to remayne in prison, or forswere the courte; for the 4th, to 
be shaven the hedde ; for the 5th, her over lippe to be cutt off to the intent that she shall 
not provoke no man to kyssing.” 

Other rights belonging to the Earl Marshal, anciently were these. To have the King’s 
horse and the Queen’s palfrey when they have alighted at the place where they are to be 
crowned. He is always to be near the King during the Coronation ceremony, and to sus- 
tain his crown ** by the flower.” He is to keep the King’s peace within seven miles of 
the Court. Hence the jurisdiction of the Marshalsea Court. He is to lead on the van or 
foreward of the battle in time of war. He was to be High Usher on the Coronation-day, and 
to have the table-cloth of the high dais, and the cloth of estate under which the King sate. 
He claimed of an Archbishop when he did homage 101. or his horse and harness, or the 
horse and a mark for the harness. Of every Earl created a Knight, his horse and harness, 
or 101. and a mark for the harness. Of Bishops, Abbots, and Priors holding by barony, 
the same fee. Of any private man made a Knight, a proportionate fee. 
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Leon, Duke of Lancaster, and Senes- 
chal of England,” and containing the 
following allegations :—That she was 
daughter and heir to Thomas Brother- 
ton, not long since Earl of Norfolk 
and Marshal of England, and now 
claimed to execute the said office by 
her deputy, performing it in the same 
manner as Gilbert Earl of Striguil had 
done at the Coronation of King Henry 
the Second, settling all disputes in the 
King’s household on the day of his 
Coronation, assigning the lodgings to 
particular persons, and keeping the 
hoestes, that is, the doors of the King’s 
chamber, receiving of every Knight 
created on the day of the Coronation 
(the Knights of the Bath) his palfrey 
and saddle. 

Against this claim, on the King’s 
part, it was contended that the office 
remained in fee, to be conferred at his 
Majesty’s pleasure, various argu- 
ments were urged by the Counsel for 
the Countess, in support of her claim; 
but it was at length determined that 
as the time was too short to admit of 
a proper examination of the matter, 
Sir Henry Percy should fill the office, 
and receive the fees, but without pre- 
judice to any “‘ man’s right,” which 
might thereafter be proved. 

Robert Earl of Oxford petitioned for 
the office of Chamberlain, on the ground 
that his ancestors had been “‘ cham- 
berlyns of fee tyme out of mind, of 
owre soveraigne Lorde the Kynge and 
his progenitours.”” He also claimed 
by the same immemorial custom to 
serve the King with water on the day 
of his Coronation, and to have ‘“ the 
basyns and towelles”’ as his fee, citing 
the record of the Exchequer in support 
of his claim. Proclamation having 
been made for any man who could 
gainsay this allegation, to come for- 
ward, and no one appearing, the Earl 
of Oxford’s right wasallowed. Being 
a minor, he could not execute the 
office in person without the King’s 
special permission, which was granted. 
_ The Mayor of London, John Wilt- 
sher, claimed by certain tenements 
which he held at Heydon in Essex, 
‘‘ de tenir une touaille quand notre 
souverain le roy lavera ses mains de- 
vant manger le jour de son corone- 
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ment” (to hold a towel when the King 
should wash his hands before dinner 
on the day of the Coronation). The 
claim according with the Exchequer 
record, it was allowed. 

Thomas de Bello Campo (Beau- 
champ) Earl of Warwick, claimed to 
bear the third sword before the King, 
and the office also of Panetrier,* exe- 
cuting the same by his ministers and 
deputies, claiming ‘‘ the salters (salt 
cellars), knyves, and spones, as his 
fee.’’ This claim was allowed, having 
for his fee the salter and the knives 
that were before the King; but touch- 
ing the spoons, as nothing appeared 
concerning them on the records of the 
Exchequer, the King was to use his 
pleasure with regard to them. 

Sir John Argenthen (Argenton) 
claimed to serve the ‘ kynge at his 
coronacion of his cuppe,’’t by his te- 
nure of the manor of Wilmondeley 
(Wymondeley), in the county of Hert- 
ford. ‘‘ Sundry records, reasons, and 
evydentes”’ being shown in favour of 
his claim, and “ sufficient witnesses 
taken,”’ it was allowed ; his fee being 
“*the white cup of sylver’’ wherewith 
he served the King. 

William Furnyvall claimed by te- 
nure of the manor of Farnham,{ and 
the hamlets appertaining to it, to pro- 
vide a glove for the King, and support 
his right arm while the virga regia was 
in his hand, as his ancestors had done 
time immemorial. The customary 
proclamation having been made for 
counter claimants to assert their right, 
and none appearing, his claim was 
acknowledged, but it was necessary 
that he should be knighted before he 
could be allowed to execute the office.§ 
On the Tuesday therefore previous to 
the ceremony, he repaired to the pa- 
lace of the late Black Prince at Ken- 
nington, where he was honourably 
created a Knight by the King. 

Ann, widow of John Hasting, Earl 
of Pembroke, claimed by tenure of the 
manor of Ascheley in Norfolk, to be 
Ewer or Napier at the Coronation, 
and to have the table-cloths as her 
fee ; this claim was acknowledged, and 
the office performed by her deputy Sir 
Thomas Blunt. 

John, son and heir of the Earl of 





* Now extinct; was held with the manor of Kibworth Beauchamp, Leicester. 
t+ Argenton bore as his arms three cups, in allusion doubtless to this privilege. 
Farnham Royal, Bucks, exchanged by Francis Earl of Shrewsbury, temp. Henry VIII. 
with the King, for Worksop, Notts, to which the same mode of tenure was transferred. 
§ It appears that the degree of Knight was a qualification for the performance of Grand 


Serjeanty. 
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Pembroke, claimed to bear the great 
gilt spurs, ‘‘ les grandes esperons,”’ as 
William Marshall his progenitor had 
done at the Coronation of King Ed- 
ward the Second; the claim was al- 
lowed, but owing to the nonage of the 
claimant, the office was assigned to 
Edmund Earl of March, in right of 
the claimant. The said John also 
claimed by tenure of the castle of 
Pembroke, the grange of Kynge’s 
woode, and the common of Croitathe, 
the manor and castle of Martyn, and 
the manor of Tregeyr, to bear the se- 
cond sword; this office was counter- 
claimed by Richard Earl of Arundel 
and Surrey, by his right for the county 
of Surrey, but the evidence in favour 
of the Earl of Pembroke appearing the 
stronger, it was adjudged to him, and 
the bearing of the second sword com- 
mitted to Edmund Earl of March, in 
right of the Earl of Pembroke, for the 
reasons before alleged. 

Richard Earl of Arundel and Surrey 
preferred another petition for the office 
of chief butler (chef boutellier) in right 
of the Earldom of Arundel. Edmund 
Stapulgate presented a counterclaim 
by his tenure of the manor of Bilsyng- 
ton in Kent, showing by the record 
of the Exchequer that the King, 
owing to the said Edmund holding 
the manor by grand serjeanty, had 
taken him, being a minor, as his ward, 
and received the profits of the demesne 
for four years, amounting to a hundred 
and four pounds. 

The difficulty of the matter did not 
allow time for the final settlement of 
this dispute; but the records of the 
Exchequer showing the Earl of Arun- 
del and his ancestors had enjoyed the 
office of Butler at all the Coronations, 
notwithstanding the alienation of the 
manor in question, and that neither 
Edmund Stapulgate, nor his ancestors, 
had at any time executed it, the office 
was adjudged to the Earl of Arundel, 
saving the just claim in future of Ed- 
mund or any other person. 

The Mayor and Citizens of London 
preferred an oral petition through their 
Recorder, to serve the King in his 
Great Hall during the dinner, and after- 
wards in his chamber, with spices in 
a cup of gold, the Mayor taking the 
cup with an ewer, at his departure, as 
his fee; certain chosen Citizens of 
London to help the chief Butler in the 
buttery during the dinner, and after 
dinner assist him in the service of the 
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King and his Nobles, &c. in his cham- 
ber. The Records of the Exchequer 
were found to afford precedent for their 
claim to the office, but the matter was 
left to the King’s discretion, who 
yielded to their requests for the fol- 
lowing singular reasons, as expressed 
in the language of an ancient MS. 
The King “‘ considering the great fonde- 
ness and subsidy that his progenitors 
habundantly tyme paste had founde 
of the citie of London, and trusting 
for the like fondeness and subsidie 
tyme commyng, amongest the said 
citizens, and to make their heartis 
merier, and well willyng to do hym 
true service, and to helpe hym here- 
after in his necessities, benignlie to 
accomplish their desires, decreed and 
ordeynd that they should doo service 
in the said offices before by them de- 
manded, according to their desires in 
all thinges.”’ 

Sir John Dymmok, Knight, preferred 
his claim to be the King’s Champion, 
to the following effect: that his ances- 
tors by fee and of right from time im- 
memorial had enjoyed the office, and 
executed it in the form detailed. 

The King causing to be delivered to 
him, before his Coronation, the best 
horse in his stable, save one, and a 
complete suit of armour for himself, 
‘all as entirely and sure as the Kynge 
himselfe should have it,’’ and that 
thus accoutred, he should ride in pro- 
cession before the King, making pro- 
clamation to the people within hear- 
ing, three times, to the following effect : 

‘© Yf ther be any man of high degree or 
lowe, that will saie that this oure soverayn 
liege Lorde Rieharde,* cousin and heire of 
the Kynge of Englande, Edwarde late de- 
ceased, ought not of right to Le Kyoge of 
Englande crowned, he is redy now till the 
laste houre of his brethe, with his bodie, to 
bete him like a false man and a traitor, on 
what other daie that shal be apoynted.” 

And if any one dispute the King’s 
title, and he fight with him for the 
King, the horse and all ‘‘ the har- 
ness”’ shall remain with him as his 
fee; but if no one dispute while the 
procession lasts, or till the third hour 
after the King shall have been anoint- 
ed and crowned, then he shall be dis- 
armed, and it is at the King’s option 
to bestow on him “the horse and 
harness ;”’ but they are for this service 








* Sic in MS. Cousin appears on this 
and other occasions to be used as a general 
term of consanguinity. 
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no prescriptive fee. This office was 
counterclaimed by Baldwin de Freville, 
alleging that he was ‘‘ cousyn and 
heire” of Liones, daughter of Philip 
Marmyon, and holds the Castle of 
Tamworth in the county of Warwick, 
by the service of the Championship as 
described. But after ‘‘ sore and longe 
reasonyng”’ between the parties, and 
many records and evidences produced, 
and divers noble lords and dames de- 
posing, that they had often heard King 
Edward and his son the Black Prince 
declare that the office belonged to Sir 
John Dymmok, in right of the manor 
of Scrivelbaye, it was awarded to him. 
But notwithstanding, if within three 
weeks after Hilary-day, Baldwin de 
Freville could show by “‘ evidentes, re- 
cordes, and munimentes,”’ that it of 
tight appertained to him, he should 
have justice from the King by the ad- 
vice of his Council, and enjoy the 
office in perpetuo. 

William Latymer and John de Mow- 
bray, son of John Mowbray of Axi- 
holme (Axholme), alleged that they 
held certain lands formerly belonging 
to William Beauchamp of Bedford, by 
right of which the possessors have 
exercised the office of Almoner to the 
King on the day of his Coronation, 
taking for their fee ‘‘ the vessell that 
staundeth before the King for the 
aulmes,’’ or a tun of wine in lieu 
thereof ; and it appearing to the Court 
that by reason of the nonage of John 
Mowbray, his part of the lands afore- 
said were in the King’s hands, Wil- 
liam Latymer was appointed to exe- 
cute the office in right of himself and 
John Mowbray, taking as his fee the 
silver alms dish standing before the 
King, and if it should appear that a 
hogshead of wine might be claimed, 
he was to be allowed the same in lieu, 
at his option. He executed the office, 
and had the silver dish as his fee. 
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William Bardolf showed that he held 
certain lands in the vill of Adington, 
by the service of finding a man to 
make a mess called Dilgerunt or Dille- 
grout, and “ si apponatur sagina,”’ if 
fat were used in the making, it was 
called malpigerium, or malpigernon, in 
the King’s kitchen. 

Richard Lyons, by tenure of the 
manor of Liston, claimed to make the 
wafers for the King. The Red Book of 
the Exchequer being consulted, this 
claim was allowed. 

The Barons of the Cinque Ports 
claimed by virtue of franchises granted 
by the King’s progenitors at all pre- 
ceding Coronations, to bear over the 
King’s head a cloth of gold or silk, as 
the King should direct, supported by 
four spears of beaten silver; at the 
end of each spear four tassels or knots 
of silver gilt, the whole to be furnished 
at the King’s expense. No one op- 
posed this claim, and it was accord- 
ingly conceded. 

John Fitz John claimed to be chief 
Lardener by tenure of the manor of 
Sculton, in the county of Norfolk, 
which service had been performed by 
Geoffrey Burdelie, the possessor of 
Sculton, at the Coronation of Edward 
the Third, he having made his claim 
before William Middleton, then Es- 
cheator of the County. This petition 
was allowed in right of the wife of 
Fitz John. 

Nicholas Heryng claimed by tenure 
of the manor of Cateshull, in the 
county of Surrey, in right of Agnes 
his wife, to be “‘ huissier del chambre 
du roy,” (Usher of the King’s cham- 
ber,) citing the Red Book of the Ex- 
chequer in support of his petition ; 
but it appearing that this claim did 
not concern the Coronation but the 
office of Usher in general, he was de- 
sired to prefer it to the King at a fu- 
ture time if he thought expedient.* 











* His present Majesty having dispensed with many of the ceremonies usually celebrated 
at the Coronations of the Kings of England, the various fees attached to the respective 


services thereof will not be allowed. 


The following is an account of the quantity of plate 


which should have been given, according to the claims delivered in to the Lord Chamberlain 


of England, on previous occasions. 


The Lord High Almoner for the day, accordin 
To the Duke of Norfolk, as Earl of Arundel, 


cup of a wine quart, 32 oz, 


§ to claim, two large gilt basons, 305 oz. 
claiming as Chief Butler of England, a gold 


To the Lord Mayor of London, as assistant to the Chief Butler, and to serve the King with 


wine after dinner, a gold cup, 30 oz. 


To the Mayor of Oxford, as assistant to the Lord Mayor of London, a gilt cup weighing 


about 110 oz. 


To the Lord of the Manor of Great Wimondley, in Hertfordshire, as Chief Cupbearer, a 


silver gilt cup, weighing about 32 oz. 
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OrpDER OF THE CORONATION. 


On the 15th of July, after the hour 
of dinner, a great number of Noble- 
men and Knights, the Mayor, Alder- 
men, Sheriffs, and several of the citi- 
zens of London, all splendidly attired 
and on horseback, assembled in an 
open place near the Tower of London.* 

Having waited there a short time, 
the King came forth from the Tower, 
habited in white garments, and ac- 
companied by an immense throng of 
nobles, knights, and esquires. 

The whole train then proceeded on 
horseback through the streets of the 
City to Cheapside. The youthful King 
mounted on a charger, decorated 
with costly trappings. Simon Burley 
carrying the sword erect before him, 
and Nicholas Bonde, leading his horse 
by the bridle. They were preceded 
by the sound of trumpets, and hailed 
by the acclamations of the multitude. 

The conduit at the upper end of 
Cheapside ran with wine during the 
whole time of the procession, which 
took up more than three hours in its 
passage to the palace at Westminster. 

On the same spot also, a castle with 
four towers was erected, from two 
sides of which issued abundance of 


wine. In this castle trumpeters were 
placed, who sounded on the approach 
of the King. In either tower was a 
beautiful virgin of the King’s own 
age and stature, who when he appear- 
ed at a distance blew leaves of gold in 
his face, and on his nearer approach 
to the tower threw a shower of flo- 
rins on him and his horse, made in 
imitation of coin of real gold for the 
occasion. When the King came up 
to the castle, the damsels took golden 
cups, and filling them with wine, of- 
fered them to him. 

On the top of the building was the 
image of an angel holding a crown of 
gold in his hands, which figure was 
so ingeniously contrived, that on the 
King’s approach, it stooped and of- 
fered him the crown. 

Hethence proceeded onward through 
“« Flete Streete”’ to the Great Hall of 
the palace of Westminster, where, 
alighting with the noblemen and great 
officers in his train, he repaired to 
the seat on the great marble table+ 
or dais at the upper end of the Hall, 
and called for wine, of which he with 
all the train partook. 

He then departed with his nobles 
and his household into his chamber, 
and having supped in state, and un- 





To the Champion of England, as Lord of the manor of Scrivelsby, in Lincolnshire, still in 
the Dymoke family, a gold cup, of Winchester pint, 30 oz. 

To the Barons of the Cinque Ports, for their claim of supporting the King and Queen’s 
canopies, each by twelve silver staffs of eight feet in height, with bells to each staff 
weighing 40 oz. The 24 staffs and bells weigh in all 960 oz. 

The staff of the Lord High Constable of England is of silver, the ends gold enamelled with 
the King’s arms, and his own, weighing about 12 oz. 

The staff of the Earl Marshal of England is of gold, enamelled black at each end, and en- 
graved with the King’s arms and his own, in length 28 inches, and weighs about 15 oz. 

The gold coronet for Garter King of Arms, weighing about 24 oz. 

The sceptre or rod for Garter, part silver and part gold, 8 oz. 19 dwts. 


The gold chain and badge for Garter, 8 oz. 


The gilt collar of SS. with badges for Garter, 30 oz. 

The same for Lord Lyon, King of Arms for Scotland ;—in all 70 oz. 19 dwts. 

The same for Bath King of Arms ;—in all 70 0z. 19 dwts. 

The silver gilt coronet for Clarencieux King of Arms, about 18 oz. 

The silver gilt collar of SS. for the badges of Portcullis only, 20 oz. 

The gold chain and badge, about 7 0z. 1 dwt. 17 gr. 

The same for Norroy King of Arms ;—in all alout 46 oz. 

The collar of SS. partly gilt and partly white, for the six Heralds, 120 oz. 

The collar of SS. all plain silver, for the four Pursuivants, 30 oz. 

The Usher of the Black Rod for England, whose garniture is of gold lace, upon a fine 
black ebony stick or rod, weight about 5 oz. 6 dwts. 

The Usher of the Green Rod for Scotland, whose garniture is of silver, part gilt, upon 


green, weighing about 20 oz. 15 dwts, 


The wedges of gold which the King and Queen offer at the altar, each two wedges at 20 oz. 


each ;—in all gold 40 oz. 


* Most probably Tower Hill. 
+ The King’s Bench, where justice was anciently dispensed by the King in person, and 
which has since given title to the Court of that name. 


Gent. Maa. August, 1831. 
C 
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dergone the accustomed formality of 
bathing,* he retired to rest. 

On the following day, Thursday 
the 16th of July, early in the morn- 
ing Simon Archbishop of Canterbury, 
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all attired in silken copes, repaired to 
the King, who was seated on the great 
marble table or dais in his Hall.¢ The 
procession was then marshalled. In 
the mean time William de Latymer 





the Bishops, the abbot and monks of 


the Almoner caused the red ray cloth{ 
Westminster, with others of the clergy, 


to be spread from the hall to the stage 





* The persons who were created Knights the next day performed the same sort of pre- 
paratory ablution in vats or bathing tubs placed in the apartment where they all reposed 
together, the full particulars of which ceremony have been given by Anstis in his Essay 
upon the Knighthood of the Bath. The order of the Bath appears to be a remnant of the 
ancient general order of Knighthood, while other communities of that class are but off- 
sets from the parent stock. 

That the order of Knighthood was known among the Anglo-Saxons, and existed from an 
early period among the Teutonic nations, seems extremely probable. Malmsbury, speaking 
of Athelstan, who began his reign anno Domini 924, says, that his grandfather Alfred 
*€ seeing and embracing him affectionately, when a boy of astonishing beauty and graceful 
manners, had most devoutly prayed that his Government might be prosperous : indeed he 
had made him a knight unusually early, giving him a scarlet cloak, a belt studded with 
diamonds, and a Saxon sword with a golden scabbard :” and this description seems to de- 
signate something more than a mere gift of arms, for the scarlet or purple cloak long after 
formed one of the insignia of knighthood; indeed the Kuights of the Bath, a circumstance 
confirming the primitive nature of the order, still retain the crimson cloak as a mark of 
knighthood. 

Ingulphus, a writer of the eleventh century, corroborates this opinion by particularly 
describing the knighthood of the Saxon chief Hereward, who so valiantly opposed the 
Norman William. Ingulphus relates that Hereward was knighted by his uncle the abbot 
of Peterborough, first confessing his sins, receiving absolution, and performing a vigil in 
the church, offering his sword upon the altar, hearing mass and receiving the sacrament; a 
sword was then put about his neck. But this form of military consecration was held in 
contempt by the Normans, who thought that secular rites should be used in making a 
knight. In their ceremonial the knight was shorn, placed ina bath, then put to bed to 
repose for a short period, clothed in a long garment, led to the chapel or church wherein 
he passed the night in prayer. He was then brought to the knight from whom he was to 
receive the accolade, or blow on the shoulders just below the neck with the flat of a sword. 
Again he was led into the church, where he promised to maintain the ecclesiastical rights. 
John Major, a Norman writer, relates that Geoffrey Plantagenet, son of Hugh Earl of 
Anjou, was knighted in the following form. After spending the previous day in festivity 
with a numerous company of knights at the Court of King Henry I. in his duchy of Nor- 
mandy at Rouen, a bath was prepared, in which he bathed; he then put on a linen shirt, a 
mantle of purple (muricis sanguine tincta), was attired in silken hose, and a pair of shoes or 
boots worked with golden lions. A war horse or charger was then brought him. He was 
clothed in a coat of mail of admirable workmanship, a covering of mail was put over his 
legs, a shield with little lions was placed round his neck, a helmet adorned with precious 
stones on his head, a spear of Poitou steel in his hand. The day was finished by a hostilu- 
dium or tournament. It may be added, that the lions on the shield above mentioned afford 
a very early if not the earliest instance of armorial bearings; this coat may be seen on the 
tablet representing him in Stothard’s Monumental Effigies, and was also borne by his 
grandson William Longespee. See also the above beautiful work. 

+ The abbot and monks of Westminster were, by the Charter of Edward the Confessor, 
keepers of the Regalia, and doubtless the Dean and Chapter might still as successors in 
their rights claim that privilege. Henry Martin the regicide was the agent to the repub- 
lican Parliament in confiscating the ancient regalia. By their authority ‘‘ about the year 
1642, he forced open a great iron chest within the college of Westminster, thence took 
out the crown, robe, sword, and sceptre, belonging ancieutly to King Edward the Con- 
fessor, and used by all our Kings at their inaugurations, and with a scorn greater than his 
lusts and the rest of his vices, he openly declared that there should be no further use of 
those toys and trifles, and in the jollity of that humour he invested George Wither, an old 
puritan satirist, in the royal habiliments, who being crowned and royally arrayed (as well 
right became him), did first march about the room with a stately garb, and afterwards with 
a thousand apish and ridiculous actions exposed those sacred ornaments to contempt and 
laughter.” Thus much from Anthony Wood. To what base uses did the revolutionists of 
that time degrade the crown of the Saxon Kings and their successors, which they after- 
wards consigned to the melting pot ! 

~ ‘* Quosdam rubeos pannos radiatos,” is the expression of the MSS. Bibl. Cotton. Tib. 
E. vit. and Dom. xvii. part of which is printed in the 7th volume of Rymer’s Feed. The 
ray or rere cloth was therefore in all probability ornamented by some radiated pattern. 
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erected for the Coronation of the King 
before the high altar of the Abbey 
Church. Every thing being prepared, 
the procession moved on in the follow- 
ing order. 

The monks of Westminster singing 
an anthem in honour of the apostle 
Peter their patron. 

Several of the Clergy. 

Hugh Bishop of Worcester, Trea- 
surer of England, carrying in his hand 
the paten. 

Bishop of St. David’s, a holy cha- 
lice of great value. 

The Duke of Lancaster bearing the 
chief sword Curtana. 

Edmund Earl of March with the 
second sword and the spurs, in right 
of the earldom of Pembroke. 

The Earl of Warwick with the third 
sword by the right as alleged and al- 
lowed before the Seneschal. 

Edmund Earl of Cambridge with 
a Royal sceptre. 

Thomas of Woodstock with another 
Royal sceptre, by special appointment 
of the King. 

Tue Kine. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The Bishops of London and Win- 
chester. 

The King, as soon as he arrived at 
the altar, prostrated himself before it 
on the pavement, which had been co- 
vered with cloth and rushes. The Arch- 
bishop and the Bishops who were with 
him, also prostrated themselves round 
the King. In the mean time two Bi- 
shops devoutly sang the Litany, which 
being ended, the King arose, and was 
conducted to a chair placed on an ele- 
vated scaffold in sight of all the peo- 
ple. It must here be remarked, that 
the Barons of the Cinque Ports bare 
over the King, during the whole of the 
ceremony, from his setting out from 
the church, a purple silk canopy, sup- 
ported by four silver staves or spears, 
with four bells of silver gilt attached 
to each. 

The monks then sang the anthem, 
Firmetur manus tua, &c. 

The King being seated in his chair, 
Richard Earl of Arundel approached 
him, bearing a costly regal crown. 
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And William Earl of Suffolk, also, 
by appointment of the King, a Royal 
sceptre, on the top of which was a 
cross. 

The Earl of Suffolk also brought a 
certain precious garment; the Earl of 
Salisbury another, with which the 
King was afterwards invested.* 

The Archbishop then made a dis- 
course in which the correlative duties 
of the King and his people were en- 
forced. He then administered to him 
the Coronation Oath to the following 
purport : 

“Will you, Sire, grant and keep, 
and by your oath confirm, to the peo- 
ple of England the laws and customs 
granted to them by the ancient Kings 
of England your predecessors, and the 
laws, customs, and immunities grant- 
ed to the clergy and the people by the 
glorious King St. Edward your prede- 
cessor ? 

“1 grant and promise them. 

«‘ Will you, Sire, preserve to God’s 
holy church, the clergy and the peo- 
ple, peace, and agreement in God as 
much as in you lie? 

‘« I will preserve them. 

«* Will you execute in all your judg- 
ments complete and right justice and 
discretion in mercy and in sincerity 
as much as in your power? 

“1 will. 

«‘ Will you agree to keep the laws 
and right customs which the commons 
of your kingdom shall have enacted, 
defend and confirm them to the ho- 
nour of God as much as in your power? 

‘* I agree and promise so to do.” 

The Archbishop now going to the 
four corners of the elevated stage, pre- 
ceded by Henry Percy, Marshal of 
England, openly declared to all the 
people assembled in the church the 
substance of the oath which the King 
had just taken, demanding if they 
would consent to acknowledge and 
obey him as their Sovereign and liege 
Lord. On their signifying their as- 
sent, the Archbishop began with a 
loud voice the hymn Veni Creator Spi- 
ritus, in which he was joined by the 
whole choir; he then gave the King 





* These garments were, the tunica and dalmatica, which were ecclesiastical vestments. 
The tunic was a garment fitted to the body, reaching to the heels, and having long sleeves. 
The dalmatica was worn by the Deacon and Subdeacon, while assisting the priest at mass. 
The Romish ritual, in attaching so much reverence to the imposition of these garments, 


seems tacitly to insist on the King’s subjection to the Church. 


The Royal dalmatica is a 


rich and graceful triangular garment ; it is represeuted thrown over the shoulders of our 


ancient Kings, not unlike the Roman t ga. 
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his benediction by the following 
prayers, — Omnipotens et sempiterne 
Deus, &c. Deus ineffabilis, §c. and the 
anthem Comfortare et esto vir fortis 
was sung. Then the Archbishop ap- 
proached the King, and pulling down 
his garment from top to bottom, 
stripped him to his shirt, the Barons 
of the Cinque Ports still holding over 
him the canopy, as they had done 
from the first setting out of the pro- 
cession. Notwithstanding which cer- 
tain of the Peers brought a cloth of 
gold to hold over the King’s head, 
while he received the sacrament of 
unction. The Archbishop then anoint- 
ed the King on the palms of his hands, 
his breast, his shoulders, the joints of 
his arms, and lastly, on his head,* say- 
ing, Unguantur manus, §c. The choir 
in the mean time sang the anthem, 
Unxerunt regem Salomonem. 

While this ceremony was perform- 
ing, the Champion of England, pre- 
ceded by his two esquires, all mount- 
ed, having been to the King’s armoury, 
and having equipped himself, came to 
the Abbey gate with an intention to 
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remain there till mass should have 
been ended, and then have preceded 
the procession back to the Hall, pub- 
licly challenging any one to dispute 
the King’s right, as he passed along ; 
but he was instructed by the Senes- 
chal, Constable, and Marshal, that he 
might disarm and repose himself, in- 
asmuch as the proper time of his ap- 
pearance would be when the King was 
at dinner in the Hall. 

The anointing of the King having 
been performed, he stood up at the 
foot of the coronation chair, and was 
invested with the sword curtana, with 
the sceptre, the ring, the spurs,f and 
the rest of the regalia, and the nobles 
standing round, raising him up, placed 
him in the chair; the prelates and 
clergy devoutly singing the Psalm, 
Te Deum laudamus, advanced to the 
altar to celebrate high mass. In the 
midst of the performance of which, 
the King descending from his seat to 
the step before the altar, offered a 
mark of gold and returned to his seat. 
Whilst the clergy were thus occupied 
in this religious ceremony,{ the fol- 








* At this part of the ceremony, the King’s head was covered with a linen coif, which 
he wore till the eighth day after the ceremony, when the abbot of Westminster or his 
deputy came to the King, removed the coif, aud cleansed his hair from the ointinent with 
soft wool. Nero C, 1x. Bibl. Cotton. 

+ Without ‘* rouelles” or rowels, being the arcient ‘ pryck spur.” 

t It may not be irrelevant to observe how much similarity existed between the solem- 
nity in our own country and the neighbouring monarchy of France; more especially as it 
will supply several minute particulars of preparation, &c. which were common to both. 
These will be found detailed in a MS. in the Cotton, Library, written in French, Tiberius 
B. viit.; the illuminations in which are exceedingly beautiful. They once represented the 
different stages of the whole ceremonial of a French Coronation. Unfortunately, the MS. 
has suffered much from the most barbarous mutilation, many of the illuminations having been 
entirely cut out. This splendid MS. is thus headed, C'est l’ordenance a enoindre et a coron- 
ner le Roy (this is the order of anointing and crowning the King) ; and the following in- 
scription in the hand-writing of Charles V. of France, acquaints us with its origin, «* Ce 
livre du sacre des Rois de France est 4 nous Charles, V. de notre nom roy de France et le 
fimes corriger, ordiner, escrire et istorier l’an 1365 ;’’ i.e. This book of the Consecration 
of the Kings of France belongs to us Charles, V. of our name, King of France, and we have 
caused it to be correeted, set in order, written, and recorded in the year 1365. The MS. 
acquaints us with the following particulars preparatory to the ceremony, and furnishes us 
also with a ritual of the consecration, —‘“‘ First, a stage somewhat elevated must be pre- 
pared adjoining the choir of the church, placed between either transept, to which the ascent 
is to be by steps, and on which the King with the Peers of the realm, shall be placed, and 
others if necessary. On the day that the King comes to be crowned, he should be re- 
ceived in procession by the canons of the mother church, and the members of the other 
conventual churches. On the Saturday before the Sunday that the King should be conse- 
crated and crowned, after compline being sung, the church should be delivered to the cus- 
tody of the guards appointed for the King ; and at night betimes, the King should come to 
the said church to make his orisons, and may remain there for a season, if he will, in prayer 
and watehing. When they sing to matins, the guards of the King should be prepared to 
guard the entrance of the church. Matins should then be sung as usual; and matins be- 
ing ended, prime is sung ; and on prime being chanted, the King should repair to the 
church, and with him the Archbishops, the Bishops, and the Barons ; and seats should be 
ordered about the altar, where the Archbishops and the Bishops should seat themselves 
honourably, And those Bishops who are Peers of the realm, a little without over against 
the altar, not far from the King...,..,......+...-Between prime and tierce, the monks of St. 
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lowing nobles did their liege homage limb, and will bear truth and earthly 
to the King, kneeling, holding their honour to you against all men, so 
hands between his and saying, ‘‘ I help me God and all saints.” 

become your liegeman of life* and 





Remy should come in procession, with the holy ampulla, which the abbot should bear with 
great reverence under a canopy of silk supported by four staves, borne by monks attired in 
aubes (white garments), and when they shall arrive at the church of St. Denis, the Arch- 
hishop should proceed to meet them, and with him the other Archbishops and Bishops, if 
it may be done; and if not (by reason of the great crowd without), the Archbishop must 
then receive the ampulla from the hand of the abbot, and must promise him in good faith 
that he will return it to him, and thus the Archbishop must carry the ampulla to the altar 
with great reverence of the people. The abbot with some of the monks accompanying 
him, the rest waiting behind till all be completed; and then the holy ampulla shall be 
carried back either to the church of St. Denys, or the chapel of St. Nicholas. These 
things being performed, the Archbishop shall attire himself for the mass in his most noble 
vestments, with the pall, also the Deacons and Subdeacons, and attired in this manner 
must come to the altar in procession, according to custom. The King must rise with 
reverence and repair thither ; and when the Archbishop shall have arrived at the altar, he 
or any of the Bishops for their whole body, and for the churches submitted to them, must 
ask the King if he will swear to maintain the rights of the Bishops and their churches, as 
it befits the King to do in his kingdom, to preserve the dignity and jurisdiction of the 
Crown, to administer justice in all his judgments ; and if he will subscribe moreover to the 
oath of the new constitution of the Council of Lateran, viz. to expel heresies from his 
kingdom. These things being promised by the King, and ratified by his vow on the Holy 
Evangelists, Te Dewm laudamus is sung. In the mean time must be placed on the altar the 
King’s Crown, the sword in its seabbard, his golden spurs, his golden sceptre, and his rod 
of the measure of a cubit or more, which shall have on it a hand of ivory. Also the stock- 
ings of silk of a violet colour, embroidered or tissued with golden fleurs de lys, and a coat of 
that colour and of the same workmanship made in manner of the tunic with which the 
Subdeacons are attired for the mass ; and with this the surcoat, which should be entirely of 
the same colour, made nearly like a cope of silk without a hood: all which things the 
abbot of St. Denys should bring from his custody, and should be at the altar and keep 
them. The King shall repair to the altar, and shall undress himself, with the exception 
of his silk coat and his shirt, which are to be open between the breast and shoulders (au 
pix et aux epaules) ; there are also to be openings in the sides, which shall be joined by 
silver clasps. Then first the Great Chamberlain of France shall put on the King the 
stockings which the abbot of St. Denis shall give him, after which the Duke of Burgundy 
shall put on the spurs given him by the same, and immediately after these shall be removed. 
Afterwards the Archbishop alone shall gird on his sword with the seabbard, which sword 
being girt, the Archbishop shall draw it out of the scabbard, and the scabbard shall then be 
placed upon the altar, and the Archbishop shall put the sword in the hand of the King, 
who is humbly to offer it on the altar; and he shall immediately receive it back from the 
hand of the Archbishop, and forthwith commit it to the Seneschal of France to support 
before him in the church to the end of the mass, and afterwards when he shall return to 
the palace. These things accomplished, and the chrism placed on the altar upon a conse- 
crated paten, the Archbishop is to prepare the holy ampulla on the altar, and take from 
it on the point of a golden needle, a little of the oil sent from heaven, and mix it very care- 
fully with the chrism which is prepared for anointing the King. ‘¢ This glorious privilege 
of being anointed with oil from heaven is peculiar to the Kings of France over all others in 
the world,” says the MS. Then the openings before and behind must be undone, and the 
King anointed ; first, on the top of the head, next on the breast: 3dly, between the shoul- 
ders; 4thly, on the shoulders; Sthly and lastly, on the joints of the arms. While the 
anointing is going on, they shall sing the anthem Inunxerunt regem Salomonem, &c. The 
vpenings in his garment are then to be closed; the coat before mentioned is then to be put 
on by the Chamberlain of France, the abbot of St. Denis handing it to him for the 
purpose ; the Chambertain is also to invest him with the surcoat. The Archbishop is 
then to put the sceptre io his right hand, the rod in his left; and calling all the Peers of 
France who are standing round, the Archbishop takes the Royal Crown, and he alone puts 
it on the head of the King. The Crown being thus placed, all the Peers both clerical and 
lay, must put their hands to it and support it on all sides. (The nobles touch the Crown 
at the Coronation of an English King. Bibl. Cott. Tib. C. viii.) The Archbishop and the 
Peers who support the Crown, must conduct the King to the chair prepared for him, orna- 
mented with silken cloths, and place him therein. This must be elevated within full view 


of 
¥ See form of the oath of fealty in Bibl. Cotton, Nero, C. 1x. 
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List of the Homagers. 


John Duke of Lancaster. 

Edmund Ear! of Cambridge. 

John Earl of Richmond. 

Edmund Earl of March. 

Richard Earl of Arundel. 

Thomas de Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick. 

William de Ufford, Earl of Suffolk. 

Hugh Earl of Stafford. 

William de Monte acuto (Monta- 
cute) Earl of Salisbury. 

Henry Percy. 

Thomas Roos de Hamelak. 

Ralph Basset de Drayton. 

John de Nevill. 

Aymer de Saint Amand. 

Reginald Grey de Ruthyn. 

James Audley de Helegh. 

William de Zouch de Haryngworth. 

Roger le Straunge de Knokyn. 

John Lovell. 

John la Warre. 

Walter Fitzwater. 

William de Bardolf. 

John de Montagu. 

Gilbert Talbot. 

John de Buttetourt. 

Henry Grey de Wilton. 

John de Welynton. 

Philip Darcy. 

Thomas de Berkeley. 

Michael de la Pole. 

Hugh la Zouche de Foulbourne. 

Ralph de Croumwell. 

William Botreux. 

Richard Seymour de Somerset. 

Ralph Baron of Grey stoke. 

William de Furnivall. 

Archibald de Grelly. 

The Captaine de la Bouche. 

And Smebrond de Curton. 

The ceremony being completed, 
the procession returned as it had set 
out, passing up the centre of the Hall, 
and the King retired to his chamber 
for a short space of time to repose. 
He then came into the Hall, and hav- 
ing washed his hands, seated him- 
self at the high marble dais, many of 


the prelates before mentioned sitting 
on the same platform on either hand 
of the King. 

On the right hand of the Hall the 
Barons of the Cinque Ports occupied 
the first table. The second was filled 
by the Clerks of the King’s Chancery. 
The other tables were occupied by the 
Justices, the Barons of the Royal Ex- 
chequer, and other distinguished per- 
sons according to their degree. 


At the table on the left hand sat 
the Sheriffs, the Recorder, the Alder- 
men, and many of the citizens of Lon- 
don. The middle table was filled by 
the most distinguished of the com- 
monalty. Before dinner was served 
up, while all were thus sitting in 
state, the King made the following 
honourable promotions, accompany- 
ing them with princely gifts. His 
uncle Thomas of Woodstock was 
created Earl of Buckingham and 
Northampton, with a pension of 1000 
marks yearly; Henry Percy, Earl of 
Northumberland; John Mowbray of 
Axiholm, Earl of Nottingham; Guis- 
card d’Angle, the King’s tutor, Earl 
of Huntingdon, with an annual pen- 
sion of 1000 marks. The following 
were promoted to the order of knight- 
hood: Edward, son of Edmund Earl 
of Kent; John, son of Thomas Roos 
of Hamelak; Robert de Graye de 
Rotherfield ; Richard, son of William 
Talbot, grandson of Warren de Lisle; 
Michael, son of Michael de la Pole; 
Richard de Ponynges, Robert de Ha- 
ryngton, and Thomas de la Mare.— 
Sir John Burleigh, the King’s Cham- 
berlain, was by patent for life created 
Custos of Nottingham Castle, and 
Keeper of the Forest of Sherwood ; 
Sir Simon Burleigh, his brother, Con- 
stable of Windsor Castle, Wigmore, 
Guilford, and the manor of Kenning- 
ton, and Master of the King’s Falcons 
at his Mews near Charing Cross. 

The High Steward, the Constable 
and Marshal, and various Knights ap- 





of all. The Archbishop must then kiss the King seated on his chair of State, after him 
the Bishops and the lay Peers. The prescribed service is then performed while the King 
is seated in his chair, and the Archbishop returns to the altar,” &c. &e. 

The ‘‘ Sainte Ampoule” (the holy ampulla) which so peculiarly distinguished the conse- 
eration of the Kings of France, was miraculously brought to the hand of St. Remy from 
Heaven full of oil by a dove, when he was baptizing Clovis at Rheims in 496, the acolyte 
who attended with the chrism being unable to approach the font. A portion of this oil 
was afterwards always employed in anointing the Kings of France,—how economically is 
seenabove. This relic was destroyed, I believe, at the Revolution. A tame pigeon might, 
I doubt not, now readily be found to bring a fresh supply, but faith in his commission would 


be wanting. 
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pointed by them, arranged the guests, 
settling all disputes of precedence, 
and rode round the hall during the 
banquet, preserving order.* The Earl 
of Derby stood on the right hand of 
the King the whole time of his being 
at table, holding the chief sword naked 
and erect. The Earl of Stafford carved 
before the King as deputy for the Duke 
of Lancaster in right of his Earldom 
of Lincoln. ¢ 

In the midst of the banquet, the 
sound of trumpets was heard, and all 
eyes were turned towards the entrance 
of the Hall, when the Champion of 
England, Sir John Dymmok, ‘‘ armed 
at all points,” rode in on a fiery de- 
strier or war horse, superbly capa- 
risoned, his shield and lance borne 
before him. He came up to the table 
where the King was sitting, and hand- 
ed him a paper containing a written 
challenge, which the King imme- 
diately ordered to be proclaimed aloud 
by the heralds to the effect which has 
already been noted in Sir John Dym- 
mok’s claim before the High Steward. 

Dinner being ended, the King re- 
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tired to his chamber with the nobles, 
knights, and distinguished persons, 
who had assisted at the feast, and 
they were entertained till supper-time 
with solemn minstrelsy; supper being 
ended, fatigued with the ceremonies 
of the day, they retired to rest. 

The following day (Friday) the King 
and all his Court proceeded to St. 
Paul’s Church to offer up solemn and 
devout prayers for the welfare and 
right rule of his realm, and for the 
souls of his grandfather Edward and 
his deceased progenitors. Thomas 
Bishop of Rochester afterwards preach- 
ed a sermon before him. 

The train then returned to the pa- 
lace, and having dined with the King, 
humbly craved leave to depart to their 
respective homes, which with much 
difficulty, real or apparent, according 
to the rules of court politeness of the 
age, was at length conceded. 

The whole ceremony, nearly as de- 
tailed, was enrolled by the hands of 
the Seneschal himself in the Chancery 
of the King, and forms the first entire 
official record of this august solemnity. 











* One of the most stately and striking circumstances of this grand spectacle in the Hall 
must have been to see the Knights on their barded horses riding round the tables, without 
any inconvenience to the assembled guests. 

+ A MS. in the British Museum will supply us with the service of an ancient Corona- 
tion feast, and as historians are silent on the subject of the dishes placed befure Richard 
the Second and his feudatories, we may be allowed to fill up the deficiency from that of 
Henry VI. some years later. The particulars agree in a great measure, although not pre- 
cisely, with the account of the same feast given in Fabian’s Chronicle. At the first course 
(says the MS.) the Kynge’s herawdes of Armes came down from the scaffold, and they went 
before the Kyng’s Chaumpyon S:r Phelp Dymok, that rode in the Hall bright as Seynt 
George, and he proclamed in the four quarters of the Hall that the King was a rightful 
Kyng and heyre to the Crowne of Englonde, and what manner of man that will say the 
contrary, he was ready to defend it, as his Knyght and his Champion, for by that office he 
holdeth his lande. Now the first course. The bore’s head enarmed in a castell royall ; 
framenty with venysoun (vyaunde ryall) ; gylt groce (grouse); char swan, capon stewed, 
heron, grete pyke ; red leche (soup), witha whyght lyon crowned therinne ; custardys ryall 
(royal), with a ryall lybbard of gold set therein, holding a flour de lyce; fritour like a sonne, 
a floure de lyce therinne ; a sotyltye (device), Seynt Edward and Seynt Lowes (Lewis), 
armed in their cootes of armes, &c. &c. The seconde course,—Viaunde blakely wreten 
(i. e. inscribed with the black letter character), aud noted with Te Deum laudamus ; pyg 
endored (gilt), crane, bytore (bittern) , cony, chykyns endored, partrich, pecock, grete bree 
leche, with an antelope shynynge as gold, flampayne powdered with lybards and flowre de 
lyce of gold (the arms of France and England), fritour, custard, and a lybbardis head, with 
estrych (ostrich) feathers ; a sotyltie, the Emperor and King, &c. The thirde course,— 
quynces in compost, blaundishere, (qu. blanc sucre?) venyson rosted, egrete, curlewys 
and cokks, plovers, quayles, snytes (snipes), grete byrdes, larkes, grete carpe, leche made 
with a vyolet colour, bake metes, chekyns powdered with losynges gylt with flowres of 
borage, fritours gryspe (crisp); a sotyltye, our Lady syttyng, and hyr chyld in hyr armes 
holding in every hand a crowne, and St. George knelyng on that oun syde, and St. Denyse 
on that other syde, presentyng the King to our Lady with this reasoun, *¢O blyssed Lady 
Christis Modyr deere,”’ &e.—Bibl. Cotton, Nero, C. ix. fol. 173. The detail of red soup 
in which white lions are swimming, golden leopards immersed in custard, 1oast pigs gilt 
like gingerbread, fritters like the sun, the head of a pard crowned with ostrich feathers, and 
a haunch of venison inscribed with Te Deum laudamus, is sufficiently amusing. 
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Reference to the Plate. 

The annexed engraving represents 
the Crowns of State or Ceremony 
which the Kings of England were ac- 
customed to wear. It is well known 
that on certain great festivals they ap- 
peared attired in all the regalia of 
their office; hence the statements of 
our old historians that they were re- 
peatedly crowned. 

No. 1 of the engraving is the Crown 
of Edward the Confessor, from his 
great seal; it is not improbable that 
it was fabricated by order of King Al- 
fred, over-arched with gold wire-work, 
set with small stones, and adorned 
with two little bells. The knobs 
projecting on either side the Crown 
may be these identical bells. Speed’s 
print of the Seal makes them, how- 
ever, decidedly jewels, which per- 
haps they are. The sketch was made 
from an impression in my possession 
of the Confessor’s Seal. With the 
old Saxon Crown, I believe, for many 
ages the. monarchs of England were 
invested, until the desecrating rage of 
republican fanaticism destroyed it. 

No. 2, is another Crown of St. Ed- 
ward, as represented on the Bayeux 
tapestry. 

No. 3, is the Crown worn by Henry 
II. and Richard I.; the authority is 
their monuments at Fontevraud. 

4. The Crown of John, from his 
monument at Worcester. 

5. That of Henry III. and EdwardI. 
Authority, the monument of Hen. III. 
and that of Queen Eleanor. 

6. Edward the Second’s; his monu- 
ment in Gloucester Cathedral. 

7. Richard the Second’s, from his 
portrait at Westminster. 

8. Henry the Fourth’s, from his 
monument. 

9. Henry the Fifth’s, from a pic- 
ture in the Royal collection. 

10. Henry the Seventh’s, from the 
painted window in St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster. 

The Crowns commonly worn by the 
Kings of England appear to have taken 
the overarched or imperial form about 
the time of Henry VI. and there is 
little variation in the representation of 
their shape, until the regalia were de- 
stroyed. When the Crown was made 
anew for the Coronation of Charles IT. 
the old form of the State Crown ap- 
pears to have been in some degree 
imitated, but the arches, in very bad 
taste, were depressed, giving the cen- 
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tre of the modern Crown the form of 
a saddle. 

11. State Crown of CharlesII. from 
Walker’s Account of his Coronation. 

In the Inventory of the Crown 
Jewels taken by order of Parliament 
in 1649,* the Crowns are mentioned 
as follow: 





In the upper Jewel house in the Tower. 


«‘'The imperial Crowne of massy gold, 
weighing 7!b. 6 ounces, valued at 11104, 

The Queen’s Crowne of massy gold, 
weighing 3lb. 10 ounces, 3381. 3s. 4d. 

A small Crowne found in an iron chest, 
formerly in Lord Cottington’s charge [which, 
from other accounts, appears to have been 
the Crown of Edward the Sixth], the gold, 
731. iGs. 8d. 

The diamonds, rubies, sapphires, &c. 3551. 

The foremencioned Crownes, since y® in- 
ventorie was taken, are, accordinge to order 
of Parliament, totallie broken and defaced ”’ 
(as already noticed in p. 116). 


At Westminster were two Crowns, 
which were probably used at the Co- 
ronation, but not on ordinary occa- 
sions : 

© Queen Edith’s Crowne, formerly thought 
to be of massy gould, but upon triall found 
to be of silver gilt, enriched with garnetts, 
foule pearle, sapphires, and some odd stones, 
504 ounces, valued at 16/. 

King Alfred’s Crowne of gould wyer- 
worke, sett with slight stones, and 2 little 
bells, 794 oz. at 3l. per ounce, 248/. 10s.” 


It is mentioned by Spelman, in his 
Life of King Alfred, that on the cabi- 
net in which this last named Crown 
was kept, was an inscription to this 
effect: ‘‘ Hc est principalior corona 
cum qua coronabantur reges A‘lfredus, 
Edwardus,” &c. ; and Sir Henry adds, 
that it was ‘“‘of very ancient work, 
with flowers adorned with stones of 
somewhat a plain setting.” 

It is noticed by Mr. Taylor, as a 
circumstance corroborative of the be- 
lief that this was really King Alfred’s 
Crown, that Robert of Gloucester, 
who wrote in the time of Henry the 
Third, mentions its preservation in his 
day : 
pe pope Leon hym blessede, po he 

puder com, 
And pe kynges croune of pys lond, 
pat in pys lond gut ys. 





* See Archzologia, vol. xv. p. 285. 
+ See the extracts from a diary written 
in 1649, in our vol. Lxvu. p. 470, 
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LONDON BRIDGE. 
With an Engraving,* page 124. 


THE old Bridge of London, now 
devoted to a demolition as summary 
as the firm nature of ancient masonry 
will allow, is an edifice fraught with 
an extraordinary confluence and va- 
riety of interesting circumstances. The 
labour, industry, and expense, by 
which, in the place of modern science, 
the strength of a mighty element was 
resisted; the curiosities of its ancient 
architecture, the vicissitudes of its 
partial destructions and restorations, 
and those of the town and the popu- 
lation it formerly bore on its back; 
and, besides its own peculiar annals, 
the various historical events of im- 
portance with which it was connect- 
ed, are matters sufficient for volumes. 
They have formed the subject of one, 
which displays very considerable re- 
search, and preserves much valuable 
information.+ 

The advantages which the public 
gain by the sacrifice of this ancient 
friend, is a passage across the river 
fifty-four feet in width instead of 
forty-five, and of somewhat less as- 
cent in itself, and less declivity in its 
approach. These slight accommoda- 
tions have incurred an expense of two 
millions! The firmness of the old 
Bridge was least doubted by those 
best acquainted with ancient works ; 
that the approaches might have been 
improved and the passage widened,t 
without involving the destruction of 
the edifice, will find no disputant. 
It is well known that we should be 
the last to object to public works, not 


involving unnecessary destruction, on 
the mere ground of their expense ; for 
we consider that money spent upon 
our own artificers, and diffused through 
them in our own country, to its pre- 
sent and future honour, ornament, and 
advantage, is expended in a manner 
most commendable, and most desir- 
able.§ But the disadvantages inde- 
pendent of expense, which are antici- 
pated in the present case, are startling 
and alarming. As the water-way be- 
tween the piers of the old Bridge was 
only five hundred and twenty-four 
feet, and between the starlings at low 
water only two hundred and thirty- 
one,|| whilst the water-way of the 
new Bridge will be six hundred and 
ninety feet at any period of the tide, it 
is concluded that the removal of this 
bar will produce very serious altera- 
tions in the state of the river above 
bridge. The late Sir H. C. Englefield, 
in his ‘‘ Observations on the probable 
consequences of the demolition of Lon- 
don Bridge,” infers, in the first place, 
from the different distances to which 
the spring and neap tides now flow, 
that the removal of London Bridge 
would occasion the tide to flow about 
three miles higher than it does at pre- 
sent. He deduces that the bridge, con- 
sidered as a bar, has become from 
lapse of time an essential part of the 
river; that it prevents the tide from 
ever attaining so high a level above 
bridge as it otherwise would do; that 
it checks in a considerable degree the 
velocity of the flood tides; that the 








* This is one of two views which were published in that very popular newspaper the 
Observer on the day before the opening of the Bridge. The water procession is not exactly 
represented; but the Bridges and surrounding buildings are very correctly delineated. 

+ ‘* Chronicles of London Bridge, 1827,” 8vo, with many pretty woodcuts (reviewed 
in vol. xcvu. ii. 225). We should be glad to see a new edition, in which these interesting 
Chronicles were rendered more simple and intelligible by being divested of the parapher- 
nalia of Mr. Barnaby Postern and Mr. Geoffrey Barbican; whose conversation, though 
intended to enliven, is a sad interruption to the narrative, and the more so, because, unlike 
that in Dr. Dibdin’s Decameron, it is impossible to skip over it. 

t A bridge at Glasgow, the whole of which is devoted to the road way, has galleries at- 
tached to the sides, which answer every purpose for fuot passengers. 

§ We are at length happy in the information that the new Palace in St. James's Park is 
about to be completed, the estimated expense of making it fit for habitation, being 70,0001. 
It were not worthy the Metropolis of Great Britain to be destitute of a Palace in some 
measure correspoudent to the grandeur of the Empire, even if there were not immediate 
or constant occasion for its use. ‘Temporary circumstances, and the convenience of the 
moment, have too much influenced the arrangements of our palaces. 

| Survey made in 1824 by William Knight, Esq. F.S.A, Assistant Engineer to the 
Works at the new Bridge. 

Gent. Mac. August, 1831. 
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velocity of the reflux is in like man- 
ner checked, and that the water above 
bridge never ebbs out so low, by 
nearly the quantity of the whole fall, 
as it will do when the dam is removed. 
He remarks that any additiona] depth 
at high water would be perfectly use- 
less to the navigation; and that an 
increased velocity would not be bene- 
ficial; for while it added to the hazard 
of navigation, it would also increase 
the difficulty now experienced by 
wherries and small craft, in making 
way against the stream ; that a quicker 
outfall would so far injure the naviga- 
tion, as it would leave the bed of the 
river nearly dry at the ebb of spring 
tides, and the silt from the sewers 
would thus have a much greater ex- 
tent of shore to deposit itself on ; and, 
if the flood tide ran stronger, the up- 
per parts of the river would be choked 
up with mud carried up from London, 
and less would be carried eastward, as 
at present a more than ordinary rapid 
current occasions a more than ordi- 
nary deposition of filth. To these iil 
effects anticipated in the river itself, 
are added fears that the deepening 
stream will undermine the wharfs 
and. embankments, and the founda- 
tions of some of the other bridges, 
particularly Blackfriars, Waterloo, and 
Westminster; and what is worst, 
that the low lands from Rotherhithe 
to Battersea, including St. George’s 
Fields, Vauxhall, and Lambeth, may 
be rendered uninhabitable or unhealthy 
from damps and stagnant waters. On 
the Westminster side of the river, 
where the shore from Privy gardens 
to Ranelagh gardens was anciently an 
island (as may be easily perceived on 
a map of sewers), similar injury may 
be dreaded in the low parts; as well 
as generally on the low lands on each 
side the river as high as Kingston. 

It is, however, to be hoped that 
these gloomy forebodings may be 
realized to a very partial extent; at 
the same time that persons concerned 
should be prepared to meet the diffi- 
culties. The important question will 
now be soon decided; and it is to be 
recollected that such parts of the dam 


The Erection of New London Bridge. 
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which were removed by taking away 
the two piers and the waterworks, 
have been hitherto compensated by 
the works of the new bridge. It will 
at least be desirable to proceed with 
deliberation and by degrees in the 
work of removal, in order that the 
effects of the less impeded current may 
be gradually ascertained, and be pro- 
perly obviated. Under all circum- 
stances, we shall not cease to regard 
with respect the memory of the old 
structure, which has been a faithful 
servant for so many ages, and over 
which so many millions in successive 
generations have crossed the bosom of 
the noble Thames. 

The erection of a new Bridge hav- 
ing been agitated at different periods 
for more than twenty years, but sus- 
pended during the progress of South- 
wark Bridge, the first serious step to- 
wards the structure now completed, 
took place in 1821, when a committee 
of the House of Commons recommend- 
ed a bill for that purpose to be pre- 
sented in the next session. Premiums 
were then offered for designs, viz. 
250l. for the best, 150/. for the second 
in merit, and 1001. for the third. Af- 
ter several changes in the decision,* 
these premiums were adjudged to Mr. 
William Fowler, Mr. T. Borer, and 
Mr. Charles Aug. Busby; but one of 
the designs of the late John Rennie, 
Esq. F.R.S.t¢ was ultimately adopted 
on the recommendation of a committee 
of the House of Commons. ‘‘ An Act 
for the rebuilding London Bridge, and 
for the improving and making suitable 
approaches thereto,”’ received the royal 
assent July 4, 1823. The government 
agreed to lend the city 150,000/. and 
the remaining expense was to be rais- 
ed from private sources on the credit 
of the Bridge house estates. 

The site of the new structure having 
been fixed to be about one hundred 
feet westward of the old one, the first 
pile was driven on the 15th of March, 
1824, opposite to the second arch on 
the Southwark side of the old bridge ; 
and the first coffer-dam having been 
completed within fourteen months of 
that time, the first stone was laid on 





* On which a pamphlet was published by Joseph Gwilt, Esq. F.S.A. the candidate, 


in whose favour Messrs. Nash, Soane, and Smirke, had given their award. 

t It is worthy of remark that one of the designs engraved in the Report of 1800, fur- 
ihished by ‘Robert Mylne, Esq. the architect of Blackfriars Bridge, was for a bridge of five 
arches, the width of the central one being 150 feet, the same as that of the bridge now 


erected. 
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the 15th of June, 1825 (the tenth an- 
niversary of the battle of Waterloo,) 
by the Lord Mayor (Garratt), in the 
presence of the Duke of York, the 
President and a committee of the 
Royal Society, and other distinguish- 
ed visitors, as well as all the city se- 
nators and official characters.* 

Since the death of Mr. Rennie in 

1826, the works have been carried on 
under the superintendence of his son, 
now Sir John Rennie,f and by Wil- 
liam Joliffe, Esq. and Sir Edward 
Banks, as contractors. The original 
amount of the contract made by those 
gentlemen was 426,000/., and 30,0001. 
for the alterations and repairs neces- 
sary to the new bridge during the 
works. The amount was increased 
to 506,0001. by the addition of 80001. 
for additional centering, and of 42,0001. 
granted by the Lords of the Treasury 
in 1825 for making the bridge six 
feet wider, namely, two feet in the 
roadway, and two feet in each foot- 
path. 

The outline of the surface of the 
bridge, as proposed in Mr. Rennie’s 
original design, was a very flat seg- 
ment of a circle, which has been ren- 
dered still more flat by an increase in 
the height of the arches near the 
banks, and the present ascent is not 
more than seven feet. The design of 
the bridge displays five very beautiful 
elliptical arches, the two outward- 
most of which are 130 feet in span, 
and 244 feet in height; the two next 
140 feet in span, and 273 in height; 
and the central one 152 in span, and 
294 in height,—the largest elliptical 
stone arch in existence.{ The piers 
on each side.this magnificent opening 
are 24-feet in width; the two other 
piers are 22 feet wide; and the abut- 
ments are 73 feet each at the base. 

The piers are plain rectangular but- 
tresses, resting on massive plinths, 
and pointed cut-waters ; they: are 
crowned by a bold projecting block 
cornice, which describes the sweep of 
the roadway, and is surmounted by a 
plain double blocking-course, reced- 
ing in two heights, like the scamilli 
of the ancients.. There are. no balus- 
ters, as at the other stone bridges in 


London ; but the architectural feature 
last described forms a dwarf wall, 
over which a grown person may look 
upon the river. The total height. of 
the bridge, from low water mark, is 
fifty-five feet. The width of the car- 
riage way is thirty-six feet, and of 
each footpath nine feet. 

On both sides of the bridge, at 
each extremity, are magnificent flights 
of stairs. They are twenty-two feet 
in width, and lead straight to the wa- 
ter without a turn, but are relieved by 
two landing-places. The number of 
steps is seventy-seven, about thirty of 
which are covered at high water. At 
the head of each flight of stairs stand 
two colossal blocks of granite, each 
weighing twenty-five tons. 

The exterior of the bridge.is of three 
sorts of granite, wrought in the most 
beautiful and scientific manner. The 
eastern side is faced with purple Aber- 
deen granite, the western with the 
light grey Devonshire Heytor, and the 
voussoirs or arch stones of both are 
united with the red brown granite of 
Peterhead. The fillings-in of the piers, 
spandrils, roadway, &c. are of the 
hard Bramby Fell (a fine indurated 
sandstone), Derby, and Whitby stone. 
The materials were roughly shaped at 
the quarries, and, after being carefully 
wrought in a large field at Mill Wall, 
Poplar, were finally dressed and accu- 
rately fitted to their places at the 
bridge.’ Mr. Elmes, the architect, in 
a pamphlet on ‘‘ London Bridge,” re- 
cently published. (to which we are 
principally indebted for the present 
description), states that he watched 
the fittings in of the key-stone course 
of the second arch from the London 
side, and witnessed the anxious ex- 
pression of the countenance of Sir 
Edward Banks at the blows on the 
head of the key-stone, which made 
the whole fabric of the arch and cen- 
tre tremble; but which succeeded so 
well, that at the striking of those pon- 
derous masses of carpentry, the sink- 
ing of the arch and the consequent 
alteration of its curvature (a circum- 
stance so much regretted in some of 
the best of the scientific Peyronnet’s 
bridges) is scarcely perceptible. 





* See a description of the ceremony in our vol. xcv. i. 557. 
+ The honour of knighthood was conferred on this talented representative of a highly 
talented father, on the 17th of the present month. 
t The iron arches of Southwark Bridge are, the side arches 210, and the central one 


240 feet. 
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In order to conclude our description 
of the bridge, we have only to notice 
the handsome bronze lamp-posts which 
are fixed on the parapet walls, one 
supporting two lamps at each side 
over the four smaller arches, and one 
with three lamps at each side over the 
centre arch. They have been cast 
by Mr. Parker, of Argyll-street, out 
of captured cannon brought from his 
Majesty’s yard at Woolwich; their 
design is elegant, and is displayed to 
so much the greater advantage, from 
the total absence of ornament in the 
masonry. 

The provision of adequate ap- 
proaches, attended by the necessary 
purchase of many valuable premises, 
has been the source of a vast addi- 
tional expenditure. To avoid the in- 
convenient declivity, which was the 
principal annoyance connected with 
the old bridge, the roadway is carried 
from the bridge on a series of land 
arches, with a very gradual slope, un- 
til it meets the level of the High- 
street, Southwark, on the Surrey side, 
and the higher levels of Fish-street 
Hill, Great Eastcheap, and their vici- 
nity, on the London side. 

The roadway on the Surrey side is 
continued up in nearly a straight line, 
until it meets the old road near St. 
Thomas’s-street. On the eastern side 
of this new road, another diverges 
northward, and by a similar inclined 
plane, meets Tooley-street. Tooley- 
street is itself continued westward 
under a peculiarly handsome and 
scientifically constructed elliptical arch 
of brick, so that carriages and pas- 
sengers passing eastward and west- 
ward go under the roadway, and those 
going northward and southward, to 
and from the bridge, pass and repass 
without crossing the others; whilst 
those desiring to go eastward or west- 
ward from the bridge accomplish their 
object by means of the new road which 
communicates with Tooley-street. 

The road from the bridge on the 
City side proceeds in a straight line, 
over the site of the ‘late church of St. 
Michael, Crooked-lane, and then 
branches off on each side to Fish- 
street Hill and East Cheap. The 
road from Thames-street passes under 
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an elliptical arch, built with York- 
shire stone, but fronted on each side 
with granite; the eleven other arches, 
as well as the twenty-two on the 
Surrey side, will be appropriated as 
warehouses, cellarage, &c: Near the 
Thames-street arch, both east and 
west, a rustic doorway is the entrance 
to a staircase leading to the foot of the 
bridge. 

The ground on each side the new 
approaches will be hereafter let on 
building leases, under the management 
of William Montague, esq. the Clerk 
of the City Works; but the designs 
for the elevations next the street are, 
by the provisions of the last Act of 
Parliament, to be provided by Robert 
Smirke, esq. R.A. one of the attached 
architects to the Board of Works, 





On the ist of August, the anniversary of 
the accession of the House of Hanover, the 
ceremony of opening the Bridge was ho- 
noured by the presence of their Majesties. 
The King was pleased to command that the 
procession should be by water, with the 
double view of benefiting the men employed 
on the river, and of enabling the greatest 
possible number of his loyal subjects to 
witness the spectacle. The arrangements 
on the river were entrusted to Sir Byam 
Martin, and the Bridge and its approaches 
to the Bridge Committee. A triple awning 
was erected at the London end of the 
Bridge, commencing from a magnificent 
pavilion, and extending for the whole width 
of the Bridge, as far as the second piers. 
The pavilion and awning were covered with 
the colours of all nations, and upwards 
of 150 flags and banners floated from 
the top of the Bridge. In the Royal tent 
was erected the throne prepared for the in- 
tended dinner at Guildhall in November 
last, in front of which was a table laid for 
their Majesties and the members of the 
Royal Family, and under the canopy were 
two long tables, on each side, capable of 
accommodating 1500 persons, for the use 
of the aldermen and officers of the Corpora- 
tion, the Common Councilmen, and their 
ladies, &e., the centre being left open for 
the procession, and to afford an uninter- 
rupted view along the Bridge from the Royal 
table.* The flooring used for entertainments 
in Guildhall was laid down, and a magnificent 
carpet spread throughout the Royal tent ; 
at each of the four corners of which a man 
stood in a full suit of armour, four of the 
most splendid suits having been brought 


* For the tise of the accompanying cut, showing the interior arrangements of the 
Pavilion, we are indebted to the Editur of the Mirror, in which intelligent and well- 
conducted weekly Periodical it originally appeared. 
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from the Tower for the occasion. Along 
the whole line of procession also, and, in- 
deed, in every part of the Bridge laid out 
for the entertainment, the boards were car- 
peted. 

The providing of the banquet was entrust- 
ed to Mr. Leech, of the London Coffee- 
house; and the spacious premises of the 
late Mr. Bovil, adjoining the bridge, were 
engaged for his use. 

The total of the supplies furnished by 
Mr. Leech, were as follow : 370 dishes of 
chickens; 150 hams and tongues ; 75 raised 
French pies, &c. ; 75 pigeon pies; 40 sir- 
loins of beef; 50 quarters of lamb; 250 
dishes of shell fish, &c.; 200 ditto sallads, 
cucumbers, &c.; 200 fruit tarts; 200 jel- 
lies, creams, and strawberries ; 3501b. weight 
pine apples; 100 dishes hot-house grapes ; 
100 do, nectarines, peaches, apricots, &c. ; 
100 do. greengages, Orlean plums, &c. ; 
100 do. currants, gooseberries, raisins, &c. ; 
150 ornamented Savoy cakes; 300 ice- 
creams, &c.; 300 turtles, roast chickens, 
&c.; 840 dozen of wine. , 

To facilitate their Majesties’ passage 
down the river, and to prevent confusion 
and inconvenience, two parallel lines of ves- 
sels were formed into a passage of about 150 
feet wide, consisting of a double, and in 
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many cases atriple, line of barges, steamers, 
yatchs, and craft of every description, which 
extended from the upper water-gate of So- 
merset House next Waterloo Bridge, to about 
half-way between Southwark Bridge and the 
new Bridge, when the line became more 
open, and gradually spread to the stairs of 
the new Bridge, on each side, so as to af- 
ford ample space for the boats in the pro- 
cession to land their inmates and retire. The 
termination of the lines at these points was 
formed by the eight City barges, with the 
navigation barge and shallops. These were 
new gilt, and decorated with their gayest 
flags, and were filled with company. Each 
barge had its appointed station; those of 
the Lord Mayor and Stationers’ Company 
were rather in advance of the Bridge; and 
all were provided with bands of music. Se- 
veral gun-brigs were brought up the river, 
from which and from the wharfs adjacent, 
salutes were fired throughout the day ; flags 
and colours of all descriptions were brought 
into requisition; and even the vessels below 
bridge all appeated in their holiday decora- 
tions. 

On the terrace of Somerset House, several 
tiers of seats were erected; the bridges, and 
every building which could command a view,* 
were also thronged with spectators, Every 





* Many hundred persons enjoyed a bitd’s eye view of the whole procession from the 
On the roof of St. Saviour’s Church were raised 


stone and iron galleries of St. Paul’s. 
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barge and lighter on each side the river was 
put in requisition ; platforms and seats erect- 
ed on most of them, and the whule were 
covered with flags. On the shores, north 
and south, the banks, wharfs, and timber- 
yards, were covered with spectators. The 
Temple Gardens were thronged by a very 
fashionable company from an early hour, 
for whom a pavilion and suitable entertain- 
ment was prepared, At Mr. Calvert’s pre- 
mises tiers of seats were erected to a very 
considerable extent, and the friends of the 
house, to the number of 1000, were sump- 
tuously regaled on the occasion. 

The stairs leading from Somerset House, 
as well as the platform, were covered with 
dark cloth, over which was laid red cloth in 
that part by which their Majesties were to 

s. At that end of the stairs were placed 
two splendid union jacks, of rich silk and of 
immense size. It was arranged that the 
barges containing the several officers and 
members of the Boards of Admiralty, Cus- 
toms, Excise, &c., should be hrought up at 
an earlier hour than that fixed for the arri- 
val of the King and Queen. By this means 
the embarkation was made in the utmost 
order : each barge, as it received the re- 
spective parties on board, aa down and 
took its appointed station in the line. 

The Royal Family and their Majesties’ 
suite assembled at St. James’s Palace about 
two o'clock, and at a quarter before three 
o'clock the Royal procession, consisting of 
12 carriages, was formed in the gardeus of 
the palace. The King, who appeared in 
the Windsor uniform, entered the last car- 
riage, accompanied by the Queen, the 
Duchess of Cumberland, and the Duchess 
of Cambridge. In the preceding carriages 
were the Duke and the Prince George of 
Cumberland, attended by Baron Linsingen, 
the Rev. Mr. Jelf, and Lady Sophia Lennox 
(the lady in waiting on the Duchess of 
Cumberland), the Duke of Sussex, the 
Duchess of Gloucester, the Duchess and 
Prince William of Saxe-Weimar, Prince 
George and Princess Augusta of Cambridge, 
attended by Baroness Ahtefeldt, the Lord 
Chamberlain, the Master of the Horse, the 
Earl Marshal, the Groom of the Stole, the 
Lord Chamberlain to the Queen, Lord Hill 
as Gold Stick in waiting, the Treasurer of 
the Household, the Secretary of the Privy 
Purse, the Clerk Marshal, the Marchioness 
Wellesley, the Marchioness of Westmeath, 
and Lady Clinton, the ladies in waiting on 
the Queen ; Lord and Lady Frederick Fitz- 
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clarence, Lords Adolphus and Augustus 
Fitzclarence, Lady Mary Fox, Sir Henry 
Blackwood, the Groom in waiting, Lord A. 
Beauclerk, &c. 

The appearance of the metropolis along 
the whole line through which the proces- 
sion passed, was in every respect as if it 
were a kept holiday. The shops were 
closed, and business seemed altogether sus- 
pended. 

At three o’clock the hoisting of the royal 
standard over the centre of Somerset House, 
announced the arrival of their Majesties. 
A guard of honour of the Foot Guards, 
with their band, and also the bands of the 
household troops, were in the square of 
Somerset House, and received their Ma- 
jesties, the bands playing the national an- 
them. When the King and Queen appeared 
on the steps descending to the platform 
from which they were to embark, the cheers 
were almost deafening. The awnings of the 
barge had been removed by his Majesty's 
desire, so that a full view of the royal party 
could be obtained throughout the whole 
line. When the royal barges moved off 
from the shore, the firing of cannon, the 
shouts and huzzas, the waving of hats and 
handkerchiefs, were renewed, and kept up 
without intermission along the whole line 
on the river, and the shores at both sides. 
The whole number of barges forming the 
procession, including those in which the 
Ministers, and all the other distinguished 
visitors were accommodated, amounted to 
nearly thirty. The scene at this moment 
was inexpressibly grand. The whole space 
within the lines, and a great part of that 
without, seemed studded with a moving 
mass of glittering splendour ; flags of every 
colour and of all nations, and the gay attire 
of the almost countless thousands on the 
river and its banks, contributed to give to 
the spectacle an effect of which no descrip- 
tion could convey an adequate idea. Amongst 
the vessels which were particularly distin- 
guished in the line, were the two barges of 
the Lumber Troop, stationed off Paul’s 
Wharf, with a military band on board, and 
21 brass cannon, which they continued to 
fire at intervals, 

The company began to asssemble on the 
Bridge at about 12 o'clock, and, until the 
arrival of their Majesties, they were enter- 
tained by a military band, by the German 
minstrels, by the celebrated Siffleur, and by 
that still more celebrated performer, Michael 
Boai. Shortly after 4 o'clock the loud and 





seats for 150 persons, and the towers of all the other churches were crowded. The Monu- 
ment alone was untenanted, probably from a fear of overloading the gallery, but we cannot 
resist this opportunity of remarking that no prejudice can be more unfounded than that 


which is current on the insecurity of the building itself. 


We are assured by a professional 


writer that ‘its scientific construction may bid defiance to the attacks of all but earth. 
quakes, for centuries to come.”—Topographical Dictionary of London, by James Elmes, 
M.R.LA. Architect, and Surveyor of the Port of London. 
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general cheering from the river gave signal 
of their Majesties’ appreach. Every body 
rushed to the side of the bridge. A royal 
salute was fired from the brig stationed off 
Southwark Bridge, the shouts from the 
people on the river increased, the bells of 
the churches struck up merry peals, and in 
a few minutes the foremost of the royal 
barges were discovered making their way 
through the centre arch of Southwark Bridge. 

The stairs on the London side of the 
Bridge had been covered with crimson cloth, 
and at the bottom of these stairs their Ma- 
jesties were received by Mr. Routh, who 
gave his Majesty his arm; and Mr. Jones, 
as chairman of the Bridge Committee. Upon 
stepping ashore, the King acdressed these 
gentlemen in the following words :—‘* Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Routh, I am very glad to 
see you on London Bridge. It is certainly 
a most beautiful edifice: and the spectacle 
is the grandest and the most delightful iu 
every respect that I ever had the pleasure 
to witness.” 

His Majesty then paused to survey the 
scene arouud him. At this moment the air 
was .rent with the most deafening cheers 
from all sides, and the King, taking off his 
hat, acknowledged this hearty greeting of 
his subjects by repeated bows. His Ma- 
jesty walked up the tremendous flight of 
steps without the slightest appearance of 
fatigue. Upon reaching the top, the sword 
and keys of the city were tendered to him by 
the Lord Mayor. The Chairman of the 
committee then presented his Majesty with 
a gold medal by Wyon, commemorative of 
the opening of the new Bridge, having on 
one side an impression of the King’s head, 
and, on the reverse, a well-executed view of 
the new Bridge, with the dates of the present 
ceremony, and of the laying of the first 
stone. ‘The gentlemen of the Committee 
were attired in uniform, consisting of a blue 
coat with buttous impressed with his Ma- 
jesty’s portrait, and white waistcoats and 
trowsers. 

As svon as the whole of the royal party 
had assembled in the pavilion, their Ma- 
jesties proceeded to walk over the Bridge, 
which ceremony was considered as the open- 
ing of the Bridge. His Majesty showed 
himself from the parapets on either side the 
Bridge to the assembled multitudes below, 
and was evidently much struck by the ap- 
pearance which the river presented. A 
hearty burst of cheers from the river wel- 
comed the King as often as he showed him- 
self. Just as the royal procession had 
reached the Surrey side of the Bridge, Mr. 
Green ascended in his balloon, with a Mr. 
Crawshay for his companion (this being his 
192d voyage). Their Majesties were quite 
close to the aéronauts when they ascended, 
and appeared to take much interest in this 
part of the entertainments. ‘The balloon 
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descended in the evening at Charlwood in 
Surrey, about 29 miles from the metropolis. 

On returning to the pavilion, the com- 
pany sat down to the banquet. At the royal 
table the principal guests were thus placed. 
On the right of the King were seated the 
Duchess of Gloucester, the Duke of Sussex, 
the Duchess of Cambridge, the Duchess of 
Saxe-Weimar, and Prince George of Cum- 
berland. On the left of Her Majesty sat the 
Duke and Duchess of Cumberland, and 
Prince George of Cambridge. Mr. Jones was 
in attendance behind the King’s chair, and 
Mr. Routh stood behind that of the Queen. 

As soon as their Majesties had concluded 
their repast, the Lord Mayor rose and said, 
‘* His most gracious Majesty has conde- 
scended to permit me to propose a toast, I 
therefore do myself the high honour to pro- 
pose that we drink his most gracious Ma- 
jesty’s health with four-times-four.” 

The company rose, and, after cheering 
him in the most enthusiastic manner, sang 
the national anthem of God save the King. 
His Majesty bowed to all around, and ap- 
peared to be much pleased. 

Sir C. S. Hunter then rose and said : 
«© ] am honoured with the permission of his 
Majesty to propose a toast. I therefore 
beg all his good subjects here assembled to 
rise and to drink that ¢ health and every 
blessing may attend her Majesty the Queen.’ ” 
Which was accordingly dove, with the ut- 
most enthusiasm. 

The Lord Mayor then presented a gold 
cup of great beauty to the King, who said, 
taking the cup, ‘‘ I cannot but refer, on 
this occasion, to the great work which has 
been accomplished by the citizens of Lon- 
don. The city of London has been re- 
nowned for its magnificent improvements, 
and we are commemorating a most extraor- 
dinary instance of their skill and talent. I 
shall propose the source from whence this 
vast improvement sprung, ‘ The trade and 
commerce of the city of London.’” 

The King then drank what is called the 
loving cup, of which every other member of 
the royal family partook. 

His Majesty next drank the health of the 
Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, and his 
Lordship, in a few words expressive of the 
deepest gratitude, thanked his Majesty. His 
Lordship has since received the patent of a 
Baronetcy. 

Soon after this toast was drunk, the King 
rose, it being near 6 o'clock, and, bowing 
to the company, intimated his intention to 
bid farewell. The procession had a more 
imposing appearance on its return, in con- 
sequence of its being joined by several of 
the city barges, including that of the Lord 
Mayor. In a few moments after their ar- 
rival at Somerset House, the royal party 
entered their carriages, and returned to the 
palace, escorted in the same manner as on 
setting out. 
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Mr. Ursan, July 21. 

THE heroic character of Richard 
Coeur de Lion forms an interesting 
subject in the ages of Chivalry. Brave 
and bold, as the Achilles of Homer, 
but without the dignity of soul which, 
in a vein of magic genius, the Bard of 
Troy has bestowed upon the far famed 
son of Thetis, the English monarch 
commenced his reign by a patronage 
of literature, and the Troubadours.* 
His taste for poetry induced fim to 
make some attempts in verse. 

*¢ Chail and Pensavin! my minstrels ! my 
friends! I have loved you; I love you now. 
Sing, that my enemies will have little glory 
in attacking me; that I have not shewn to 
them a heart false and perfidious. That 
they will act like real villains if they war 
against me while in prison. 

‘6 Lady Soir! Heaven guard your sove- 
reign merit; and hers whom I claim, and 
to whom I am captive.’’> 

The character of Saladin, the leader 
of the Saracens, was so perfect, from a 
feeling of justice, piety, and love for 
Islamism, that it presented no common 
barrier to the course of the enter- 
prising Crusaders. It was a cause of 
religion alone, in which a victory could 
be gained. And the Soldan who had 
declared ‘‘ that it was very possible 
for a man to look on gold and earth 
with an eye of equal contempt;’’* could 
only be opposed by a band of resolute 
foes—could only be vanquished by 
death. 

The character entertained of Rich- 
ard by the armies assembled at Acre, 
is thus powerfully depicted by an able 
writer :4 

‘* He was renowned for his valour, his 
greatness of mind, and firm constancy, which 
many battles had made illustrious, and for 
his daring intrepidity. In point of dignity, 
and dominion, he was esteemed by them in- 
ferior to the King of France, but more 
abundant in wealth, and far more celebrated 
for his warlike virtues.” 

The scenes of cruelty which took 
place, both in the armies of Saladin 
and Richard, must, in the hands of an 
impartial historian, throw a sad and 
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melancholy gloom over the character 
of these heroes. It is a painful task 
to turn to the pages of history, and to 
mark the vices and errors of mankind; 
but it is even more distressing to find 
a warrior who should, from the na- 
ture of his character be virtuous, yield 
to the predomination of any debased 
feeling. Such sentiments belong not 
to true chivalry, and whatever ridicule 
may be cast by the poignant wit of the 
critic, upon a tale of romance depict- 
ing some incident of generous enthu- 
siasm, it is a beautiful colouring of 
human life, when compared to the 
darker hue of a warlike achievement. 
The war in Palestine presents an 
instance of chivalry in a Saracenic 
youth, and in Saladin himself, which 
cannot be otherwise than gratifying 
to reflect upon, as descriptive of the 
sentiments felt by the lovers of chi- 
vairy even in that barbarous age. 
Saphadin, the brother of Saladin, 
had obtained the honour of knighthood 


at the hands of Richard, for his son. | 


Meeting in the night the king un- 
horsed, he presented him with two 
magnificent coursers.< The King, in 
his severe fever, sent to Saladin for 
some pears and peaches, and some 
snow. The Turkish conqueror always 
readily complied.! 

The detention of Richard, by the 
Emperor of Germany, is admitted by 
jurists and historians to have been 
an unjustifiable outrage against the 
law of nations. The pleasing and in- 
teresting tale of his faithful minstrel, 
Blondel, travelling over Europe to 
discover the spot of Richard’s capti- 
vity, is one of the most pleasing ro- 
mantic tales in history, but its authen- 
ticity rests upon at least a doubtful 
foundation. An able and enlightened 
historians of our own times observes, 
that it ‘‘ rests only on the authority 
of an old chronique Francois; perhaps 
a prose romance, which Fauchet saw, 
and from which he narrates it in his 
Recueil” (p. 92). An account of this 
event is thus given by Favine.* 





St. Palaye’s Hist. Troub. i. p. 55. The poems of the Troubadours Faidit, Folquets 
Vidal, Bertrand du Born, and Guillaume de Toulouse. Vidal, the richest genius of the 
Provengal poets, accompanied Richard in his crusade into Palestine. 


Hist. Troub. 


¢ Bohadin, p. 13. 
* Vinesauf, p. 419. 


4 Bohadin, p. 165; and see Vinesauf, 331. 


f Bohadin, p. 257. 


& Mr. Sharon Turner. History of England, vol. i. p. 299 n. 

» Theatre of Honour and Knighthood, translated from the French. Lond. 1623, fol. ; 
tom, ii. p.49. Presid. Fauchet’s Recueil de l’Origine de la Langue et Poesie Francoise, 
Rymes et Romans. ‘¢ Miscellanies in prose and verse,” by Anna Williams, Lond. 1766, 
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«‘ The Englishmen were more than a 
whole yeare without hearing any tydings of 
their King, or in what place he was kept 
prisoner. He had trained up, in his Court, 
a Rimer, or Minstrell, called Blondell de 
Nesle; who (so saith the manuscript of old 
poesies, and an auncient manuscript French 
Chronicle) being so long without the sight 
of his Lord, his life seemed wearisome to 
him, and he became confounded with me- 
lancholy. Knowne it was, that he came 
backe from the Holy Land; but none could 
tell in what countrey he arrived. Where- 
upon this Blondel, resolving to make search 
fur him in many countries, but he would 
heare some newes of him; after expence of 
divers dayes in travaile, he came to a towne! 
(by good hap) neere to the castle where his 
maister King Richard was kept. Of his 
host he demanded to whom the castell ap- 
pertained, and the host told him, that it be- 
longed to the Duke of Austria. Theo he 
enquired whether there were any prisoners 
therein detained, or no ; for always he made 
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such secret questionings wheresoever he 
came. And the hoste gave answer, there 
was one onely prisoner, but he knew not 
what he was, and yet he had bin detained 
there more than the space of a yeare. When 
Blondel heard this, he wrought such meanes, 
that he became acquainted with them of the 
castell, AS MINSTRELS DOE EASILY WIN AC- 
QUAINTANCE ANY WHERE : but see the King 
he could not, neither understand that it was 
he. One day he sat directly before a win- 
dow of the castell, where King Richard was 
kept prisoner, and began to sing a song in 
French, which King Richard and Blondel 
had sometime composed together. When 
King Richard heard the song, he knew it 
was Blondel that sung it; and when Blon- 
del paused at halfe of the soug, the King 
BEGAN THE OTHER HALF AND COMPLETED IT.* 
Thus Blondel won knowledge of the King 
his maister, and returning home into Eng- 
land, made the Barons cf the countrie ac- 
quaiuted where the King was.! 


B.ionDe.. 


Original Version. 
Donna vostra beutas 
Elas belias faistos, 
Els bels oils amoros 
Elogeus cors ben taillats, 
Don sien empresenats 
De vostra amor que milia. 


Dr. Burney’s Imitation. 
Your beauty, lady fair, 
None views without delight ; 
But still so cold an air 
No passion can excite : 
Yet this 1 patient see 
While all are shunn’d like me. 


Ricuarp. 


Si bel trop affansia 
Ta de vos non portrai, 
Que major honorai 
Sol en votre deman, 
Que santra des beisan 
Tot care de vos volria. 


During his imprisonment, the Eng- 
lish monarch composed the following 
pleasing stanzas : 


™Pro n’ay d’amies, mas poure sou le don, 
Aucta lur es si per ma recenzon 
Soi sai dos yvers pres." 
°Non ho dic mia per nulla retraison 
Mas auquor soi ic pres.? 


The object of the Crusade in which 
Richard so fearlessly embarked, has 
thrown a celebrity over the actions of 
this monarch, which, when critically 
examined, they do not deserve. He 


No nymph my heart can wound 
If favour she divide, 

And smiles on all around 
Unwilling to decide ; 

I'd rather hatred hear 

Than love with others share. 


had a warlike capacity and military 
prowess, but he had little intellectual 
character or gentleness of soul. His 
glory was war, and while we admire 
the bravery of the hero, we cannot 
help reflecting that his reign presents 
but one act beneficial to mankind. 
This exception will be found in the 
Laws of Oleron. 

These Laws were framed at the 
isle of Oleron, by Richard, upon his 
return from the Holy Land ;4 and re- 
late wholly to maritime affairs; they 
are still extant, and considered of 








i Tribales, 


k ¢¢ Et quant Blondel eut dit la moitié de la chanson, le Roy Richart 


se prist & dire l'autre moiti¢ et l’acheva.” Favine, p. 1406. Fauchet. Recueil, p. 93. 


' About the year 1193. 


™ Transl, ¢ J have many friends; but they give poorly; theirs is the shame, if for want 
of a ransom I have been here two winters a prisoner.” 


” Poésies des Troubadours, tom. iv. p. 183. 


© “ T say it not reproachfully; but I am still a prisoner.” 


P Poésies des Troubadours, tom. iv. p. 183. 


4 Near France, department of Lower Charente ; in the time of Richard it was part of 


the possessions of England. 
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high authority. This body of laws 
was designed for the preservation of 
order, and the determination of dis- 
putes in foreign countries." 

In speaking of these ordinances, Dr. 
Sullivan observes, ‘‘ I think to this 
time we may, with probability enough, 
refer the origin of the Admiralty juris- 
diction.”* An account is given of 
them by Selden,' Matthew Paris, and 
Lord Coke." 


Leges et Statuta per ejus Antecessores 
Angliz reges dudum ordinata, ad conser- 
vandam pacem et justiliam inter omnes 
gentes, nationis cujuscumque per mare trans- 
euntes. Que quidem Leges et Statuta, 
per dominum Richardum quondam regem 
Angliz in redditu suo a Terra Sancta correcte 
fuerunt interpreta, et in Insula Oleron pub- 
licata, et nominata in Gallica lingua La Ley 
Oleron. 


The Code of Oleron was the govern- 
ing custom of the different nations 
who navigated the British seas, until 
the formation of the institutions of 
Wisbuy. 

Ab hac Insula (Gotlandia) in omni navi- 
gantium controversia, prasertiin a Consu- 
Jatu Visbycensi patitur et datur jus, et sen- 
tentia diffinitiva, quod unicuique permitten- 
dum vel auferendum erit. Certe Jus hoe 
Mercatorum ac valde prudenter digestum, 
citius lites adimit in fluidis aquis, quam alio- 
rum decisio in terra firma.* 


The history of Richard presents a 
most impressive moral to all men, and 
in all ages. It shows that, if man 
could be rendered more pure and good 
in his actions and character, the war- 
rior would not exist. The philosopher 
may well exclaim, 


‘* O War, thou art the father of degrada- 
tion and misery to a nation! QO Learning, 
thou art the mother of its grandeur and 
happiness !”” 


GAvBERT AMIELS. 


—@— 


Mr. Ursan, July 27. 

SOME years ago, you were occa- 
sionally wont to notice the character 
and progress of an interesting institu- 
tion of Christian benevolence existing 
in our land—TI allude to the institution 
of Sunday-schools. Latterly, I have 
with regret observed the apparent in- 
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difference with which the subject has 
been treated in your pages. My de- 
sign is, to furnish you with some ac- 
curate information concerning these 
disinterested establishments ; which, 
should you approve, will inform the 
minds of your numerous readers upon 
a somewhat latent topic of great con- 
sequence to the community. 

It is now exactly fifty years (just 
the half of your age, Mr. Urban) since 
the Sunday-schools were first insti- 
tuted by Robert Raikes, a printer and 
philanthropist of Gloucester. Since 
his day, these schools have . been 
amazingly prolific, amounting at the 
present moment to upwards of ten 
thousand; in which a million and a 
quarter of the children of the poor are 
educated in the fundamental points of 
the Christian faith, by one hundred 
thousand gratuitous teachers. These 
statistics may probably stagger the 
credulity of your readers; but they 
are deduced from the last annual re- 
turns made, from every district in the 
three kingdoms, to a respectable so- 
ciety in London, called the ‘“‘ Sunpay 
Scuoot Union.” 

The schools are, as their name im- 
ports, open exclusively on the Sab- 
bath. The average expense of con- 
ducting one for 200 pupils, is about 
51. per annum for lessons and books 
purchased of the Society above alluded 
to, and 15l. per annum for rent and 
other exigences. Thus a child can be 
instructed in a Sunday-school for 2s. 
per annum. The chief part of these 
costs are contributed by the teach- 
ers themselves, in addition to their 
gratuitous labours. One child out of 
every seventeen persons of the popu- 
lation of Great Britain is in a Sunday- 
school. 

With such astonishing and indu- 
bitable facts, you must readily concede 
that this institution is one of moment, 
and should not be slighted by men of 
understanding. The immense in- 
fluence which it certainly has upon 
society, should command the atten- 
tion of every philosophical enquirer. 
These schools initiate the mind just at 
that critical period of life when im- 
pressions are most durable; and innu- 





* Reeves’s Hist. Eng. Law, vol. i. p- 212. 
t Mare Clausum, lib. ii. c. 24. 


$ Sull. Lect. 331. 


" Record “* On the Dominion of the Sea,” quoted. 


* Olaus Mag. L. 2, c. 24, 4 Inst. 142. 
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merable are the instances I could quote 
of their beneficial tendency. They 
exist chiefly among the Dissenters ; 
although a large number are connected 
with our Established Church; and, 
indeed, their founder (Raikes) was a 
Churchman. 

I observed that these seminaries for 
religious knowledge had been insti- 
tuted just fifty years. The present is 
therefore their Jubilee year. I under- 
stand that it is intended to comme- 
morate the joyous event on the 14th 
of September next (Raikes’s birthday) ; 
when the patrons, teachers, and scho- 
lars will meet in the different towns, 
to hold a sort of Christian festivai ; 
and to bring pecuniary offerings to 
assist in extending and perpetuating 
this system of benevolence. 

I need hardly offer any formal apo- 
logy for drawing your attention and 
regard to this subject, more especially 
when I acquaint you that so accom- 
plished, beneficent, and worthy an 
English gentleman as the late Jonas 
Hanway, did not disdain to become 
the active guardian and literary cham- 
pion of this institution, during its in- 
fantine years. A name like the en- 
lightened Hanway’s, is itself a host, 
calculated to attract the eager curio- 
sity and notice of every British pa- 
triot, to succour and uphold so liberal 
and honourable a plan of religious 
educationas that of the Sunday-schools. 

Yours, &c. CorNELIUS. 
a a 
Mr. Ursan, Aug. 5. 

I CANNOT leave your article re- 
garding Mrs. Siddons (p. 85) without 
a few indispensable corrections. As 
you do me the favour to refer to the 
“ Memoirs” of that great woman, 
which I have written,* [ shall abstain 
from any observations either as to the 
spirit or accuracy of other writers, 
and shall merely render your article 
less deficient in essential facts. 

Upon the subject of her first ap- 
pearance at Garrick’s Theatre, on the 
29th Dec. 1775, I confess the report 
to be something below my notions ; 
yet it seems a sketch from nature, and 
much depends upon the eye with which 
an invader of established dominion is 
surveyed. There are few sound judges 





* We observe that since Mrs. Siddons’s 
death, a Supplement to the Second Volume 
has been published by our much respected 
Correspondent.—Epir. 
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whom her novice-like timidity would 
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offend. That she ‘“‘ fottered rather 
than walked ;”’ “‘ was uncertain where- 
abouts to fix either her eyes or her feet ;’’ 
and, above all, ‘‘ wore a faded salmon- 
coloured sack and coat,” might alarm 
persons of weak nerves, or such as 
had summed up the perfections of an 
actress in the majestic dignity of Mrs. 
Yates, or the enthusiastic loftiness of 
Miss Younge: but to prove to you 
that even then there were critics of 
quite another caste, I have only to 
trouble you with an extract from a 
communication with which I was fa- 
voured by the Rev. T. Rackett of Spet- 
tisbury (an old Correspondent of yours, 
Mr. Urban), a very particular friend 
of Garrick’s, and Mrs. Garrick’s exe- 
cutor. 

‘* At the request of Garrick, who was 
confined by illness, I went to the Theatre 
on the first night of Mrs. Siddons’s appear- 
ance in Portia, and I have often reflected 
with satisfaction on the report I made to 
him next morning. Not having seen Clive, 
I did not look for a cast of Comedy in the 
character, and I was charmed with her feeling 
and just declamation.” 


The often refuted lie, ‘“‘ that she re- 


fused to play for poor Digges,’”’ might 


have been silenced, I should have 
thought, by what I formerly stated on 
the subject—but writers of anecdote 
are not obliged to read, I grant, and 
therefore I merely repeat what his son 
wrote by order of his father from the 
bed of sickness. 

** That he had paid to Mrs. Siddons (for 
acting, observe, for him) No MongEY what- 
ever, and had written a letter expressing his 
obligation to her; that, as he understood it 
had been mislaid, he with great pleasure re- 
peated his acknowledgments.” 

The three children, so pathetically 
brought in by the great actress as her 
apologies for Not playing for Digges, 
were so presented to the Bath audience 
as her three reasons for quitting them 
for the metropolis. So the children, 
we see, were actually presented some- 
where,—a reasonable ground of anec- 
dote. 

As to the “ treatment of an un- 
happy sister,”’ alluded to, it should 
be remembered that Mr. and Mrs. 
Kemble, their common parents, were 
here the tribunal of appeal, and the 
best judges how far the injury done to 
the family admitted of reparation. The 
person alluded to is still living, and 
enjoys an annuity left by my dear 
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friend Kemble, and another to nearly 
the same amount by the sister whose 
behaviour is complained of. More 
would be cruel, and is besides uncalled 
for. 

In p. 85 it is stated that her sister 
Miss F. Kemble, on her retirement 
from the stage, ‘‘married Mr. Twiss, 
a literary gentleman, and awell-known 
traveller.” 1 knew Mr. Twiss per- 
fectly well, and that he was a man of 
letters. His Index to the language of 
Shakspeare, is a work of great labour 
and accuracy. But the well-known 
traveller was his brother Richard, who 
wrote upon Chess, upon Spain and 
Portugal, and exposed himself, like 
Dr. Caius in the Merry Wives, to 
some indelicate pleasantries, too well 
bound by rhyme to his name, in Ire- 
land. 

I see you have forgotten the second 
son of Mrs. Siddons, at present in 
Calcutta, George John Siddons—and 
her third daughter Cecilia, who was 
with her mother to the last. 

Mrs. Siddons was born on the 5th 
of July, 1755, at Brecon, and died on 
the 8th of June, 1831, having nearly 
completed her 76th year. These par- 
ticulars are inserted on a marble slab 
before her monument, with a text par- 
ticularly enjoined by herself, 


‘¢ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.” 


Nearly the same inscription is di- 
rected on the mural tablet to her me- 
mory, which will be placed to the left 
of the altar in the Church of Pad- 
dington, except that the sacred text 
chosen for the sarcophagus is that of 
‘«« T know that my Redeemer liveth.” 

The sale of the property, and resi- 
dence of Mrs. Siddons in Upper Ba- 
ker-street, afforded an opportunity 
which was not neglected by the culti- 
vated part of the community. One of 
the Fathers of your Miscellany, Mr. 
Urban, has alluded to visits of such a 
nature, in language as immortal as 
the sentiment it expresses. ‘‘ To ab- 
stract the mind from all local emo- 
tion, would be impossible if it were 
endeavoured, and would be foolish if 
it were possible. Far from me and 
from my friends be such frigid philo- 
sophy, as may conduct us indifferent 
and unmoved over any ground which 
has been dignified by wisdom, bravery, 
or virtue.” 

The house, which the genius and 
industry of Mrs. Siddons enabled her 
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to purchase, was bought by Mr. Gowan 
from India, for 21501. It was fitted up 
with a plainness that has seldom at- 
tended rooms of equal grandeur—the 
tone of the whole house was that of 
wainscot, and the Muse of Trajedy in- 
stead of ‘‘sweeping by in her sceptred 
pall,”’ amused her retirement with the 
simplex munditiis of quaker affluence. 
In her dining-room hung the portrait 
of her brother John, as Hotspur, on 
horseback, which the late Sir Francis 
Bourgeois painted, when M. Desenfans 
became possessed of the wonderful 
sketch by Vandyke, now at Dulwich. 
I was at the house more than once, and 
saw some of the loveliest countenances 
of my countrywomen all interested, and 
some deeply affected ; for alas, in the 
second story, were the dressing-room 
of the unrivalled Actress, and close at 
hand, the bed on which she expired, 
when about to join that great Com- 
PANY of the departed, in which she 
will, I fervently trust, be summoned 
to act a superior part, on a stage 
where there shall be no illusion. 
Yours, &c. J. BoapEN. 





Mrs. Siddons’s Will has been proved at 
Doctors’ Commons, and her personal pro- 
perty sworn under 35,000/. She leaves 
55001. five per cent. Bank Annuities, to her 
beloved and truly affectionate friend, Miss 
Martha Wilkinson, a daughter of the late 
Tate Wi'kinson, Esq. ; likewise some articles 
of domestic furniture. The ink-stand made 
from a portion of the mulberry-tree planted 
by the immortal Shakspeare (which she had 
bequeathed to her late brother John Philip 
Kemble), and a pair of gloves worn by the 
bard himself (which were given to her by 
the late Mrs. Garrick) she leaves to her 
daughter Cecilia and her son George. She 
leaves to Cecilia all her furniture, portraits, 
trinkets, drawings, books, plate, china, car- 
riages, and other moveables, and all the 
money in the house and at the banker’s. 
To Theresa, the wife of her dear brother 
Charles Kemble, the portrait of her husband, 
painted by Clark. To her beloved sister, 
Mrs, Frances Twiss, 20/1. for a mourning 
ring. To her poor sister, Mrs. Ann Hatton 
(this lady, it is believed, is 4nn of Swansea, 
the author of a variety of novels), 20/. per 
annum for life, ** which in consideration of 
her ill health and forlorn situation, she 
has many years received” from the testatrix. 
To her inestimable and beloved friend Mrs. 
Charlotte Fitzhugh, a handsome mourning 
ring. She leaves small legacies to her ser- 
vants. The rest of her property she divides, 
in three equal shares, between her daughter 
Cecilia; lier son Geurge-John; and Har- 
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riet the widow of her late son Henry Sid- 
dons, for the benefit of their children, but 
the children are barred all benefit from the 
will of their grandmother if they dispute, 
to the annoyance of their mother, the will 
made by their father a short time before his 
decease. 

Mrs. Siddons’s will was made in 1815, 
when her brother, Mr. J. P. Kemble, and her 
nephew Mr. Horace Twiss, were appointed 
executors; but recently a codicil has been 
added, substituting the name of William 
Meyrick, Esq. of Red Lion-square, for that 
of Mr. Kemble. The will was proved by 
Mr. Meyrick only. 


Poverty of the 


Mr. Urban, Aug. 16. 

THE poverty of the inferior clergy 
has always afforded matter of regret 
to the true friends of the Establish- 
ment, of cavil to the Dissenter, and of 
ridicule to the profane infidel. In 
many instances, however, it is in a 
great measure chargeable upon them- 
selves, and there is one cause in par- 
ticular, to which 1 would call the at- 
tention of your readers. I mean the 
folly of young men who, stimulated 
by vanity and the injudicious advice 
of friends, force themselves, often by 
the sacrifice of those means which 
would have established them respect- 
ably and comfortably in a more hum- 
ble situation of life, into a profession 
in which success depends so much on 
interest, and so little on merit. Ex- 
ample, however, is better than pre- 
cept, and I am willing to be gibbetted 
incoy. for the benefit of others. 

Passing over my birth and parentage, 
suffice it to say I was the pet of a 
worthy couple in an inferior condi- 
tion of life, who verified all the good 
old proverbs on parental partiality 
that have been written since the days 
of Solomon. My father fancied I had 
a genius, and in this all the neigh- 
bours fully concurred ; but with this 
difference, that whereas he anticipated 
my brilliant parts might elevate me to 
the bench or the wool-sack, they pro- 
nounced it to be a genius for mischief 
only, and its probable issue an excur- 
sion to Botany Bay or Puddle-wharf.* 
There might be some reason for both 
these conclusions. Truth to tell, I 
was a singular boy. Had my native 
scenery boasted a more lofty bard-in- 
spiring character, I might have be- 
come a poet ; as it was, I became suf- 


* The place where malefactors were then 
executed from my native town. 
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ficiently tinctured with romance to do 
many odd things. 

From more congenial pursuits, [ 
was taken, on the failure of my father 
in business, and apprenticed to a re- 
putable mechanic of the lower order ; 
but, alas! it soon appeared that, for 
any thing in the shape of wheels and 
pulleys, I had neither hand, heart, nor 
head. My bias was decidedly literary, 
and, for any thing like books, my mas- 
ter had a most insuperable aversion, 
except, perhaps, the Bible and the 
Whole Duty of Man, which, for form’s 
sake, lay covered with dust, from week’s 
end to week’s end, on the window seat. 
After two or three good drill-bowings, 
therefore, for scrawling sonnets when 
1 ought to have been making clock- 
pins, I eloped. 

Returning home, my parents very 
judiciously placed me with a respect- 
able schoolmaster, as more suitable to 
my inclinations. This was well ; and, 
had I been content with the profession 
of a good English pedagogue, 1 might 
at this moment have been a healthy, 
happy man, and in competent circum- 
stances. Unfortunately, some of my 
friends about this period suggested the 
Church as an object not unattainable. 
I caught at the idea, and soon sighed 
for the time when laying aside the 
ruler and penknife, I should be in- 
vested with clerical honours, and fi- 
gure in the pulpit, nothing doubting 
of both fame and preferment. Much, 
nevertheless, was to be done before the 
object of my desires could be attained. 
Of classical literature I was almost 
entirely ignorant, and probably, had I 
known all the obstacles my future 
progress discovered,—the ardent and 
debilitating studies necessary,—the 
discouraging disappointments conse- 
quent on the pursuit, and the great 
expenses attendant on success, — I 
might have shrunk from the attempt. 
At this time of day, Hope and I are 
not on such good terms as we then 
were ; but there is a difference in the 
views people take of things at sixteen 
and forty. 

At length, after eight years’ close 
study, and repeated disappointments 
in my object of a servitorship at the 
University, a legacy enabled me to 
enter as a commoner. I was at that 
period master of most of the classical 
authors used in schools and colleges, 
and of course had little to fear with 
regard to the common tests of scho- 
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larship for graduation, but this ho- 
nour did not await me. My little 
property, sufficient to have establish- 
ed me in a good school, failed to carry 
me through the University, and, after 
passing my responsions, I found it 
necessary to abandon my cap and 
gown. The good-natured Bishop of 
, however, took pity on me, and 
kindly admitted me into holy orders. 

There are few situations in life 
more enviable than that of a young 
candidate for orders at the successful 
close of his examination. So at least 
I thought on receiving my testimonial 
from his Lordship’s chaplain. How 
light and airy were my steps as I re- 
turned to my inn! The toils and 
anxieties of years were forgotten, or 
if remembered, remembered only with 
delight, because crowned with success. 

Here my dream of hope closed, and 
ere I had been long on my first cu- 
racy, I was fully awake to the reali- 
ties of my situation. To say that I 
had entered on the sacred office solely 
with worldly views, would be injus- 
tice to myself; but I freely confess 
they had a share in directing my 
choice. My desire had always been 
to be useful and respectable, eminent 
if possible. In all 1 was disappointed. 
Inferior in birth, the neighbouring 
clergy shunned me,—the genteeler 
part of my parishioners slighted me, 
—and the lower class treated me with 
disrespect. My instructions from the 
pulpit were heard with coldness, and 
my parochial influence was neither 
felt nor acknowledged. In my younger 
days | had frequently noticed and al- 
most envied the homage paid to the 
clergy, but it had never entered my 
mind, that these were wealthy incum- 
bents or young curates of family and 
private fortune; I was poor, and was 
soon taught that a poor parson is but 
a contemptible object. 

The demise of my Vicar threw me 
penniless on the world, and for some 
time I was obliged to resort to an 
ushership for my bread. This I re- 
linquished for an appointment to a 
curacy in a populous town in a mid- 
land county, the duties of which, con- 
sisting of two sermons with prayers 
on the Sunday, three prayer days in 
the week, and a long train of church- 
ings, christenings, &c. I performed for 
251. per annum. This pittance I en- 
deavoured to increase by taking pu- 
pils, and had the mortification of see- 
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ing my proposals neglected, which 
feeling was not alleviated by hearing 
the curate of the other church, a young 
man who had served several years as 
a dragoon officer in the East Indies, 
remark how much the ladies of the 
town regretted that no qualified cler- 
gyman in the neighbourhood received 
pupils. 

Thus I lived, or rather existed, for 
several years, unnoticed by the great, 
and very little regarded by any. Most 
people admitted that I was a well- 
meaning little man, but none consi- 
dered me possessed of any talent. 
Half my time I should have starved, 
but for the charity of an amiable young 
woman, whose family was the only 
one which seemed during the week to 
recognise my existence. I rewarded 
her by making her the sharer of my 
misfortunes and my poverty, and then 
in disgust at the neglect 1 had met 
with, retired to the obscure village 
where I write this, and where for 
years I have supported her and four 
children on the sum of 88/. a year, 
my remuneration for serving this and 
two adjacent parishes. Poverty is 
not the only thing I have to contend 
with. Worn out by years of anxious 
toil, although yet not forty, my ori- 
ginally fine constitution has long given 
way, and I am, it is to be feared, an 
invalid for life. Dreadful have often 
been my sufferings when dragging my 
enfeebled limbs, whilst my temples 
throbbed with intense pain, through 
drenching rains, drifted snows, or 
scorching heats, from church to church 
onthe Sabbath. Yet have I discharged 
my duties faithfully, and 1 trust not 
without effect. Once, and once only, 
attracted by the publication of a vo- 
lume of sermons, patronage seemed 
likely to shed her fostering beams on 
me, and I once more knew something 
like hope. 1t was deceptive, and, af- 
ter a few months flattering notice, and 
a few promises, I was again left to 
penury and obscurity. I rather sus- 
pect that too stedfast an adherence to 
my religious principles was in fault. 
Be it so. I believe no other, and can 
espouse no other doctrine than what 
my own understanding of Scripture 
confirms,—that of the orthodox church 
of England. Let others seek for ad- 
vancement by 
*¢ Doctrines fashion'd to the varying hour.” 
If 1 can rise by nO other means, be 
mine poverty and principle. 


ge 
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I had once hoped that in this se- 
cluded village, endeared, notwith- 
standing all my difficulties, by a thou- 
sand tender recollections, I should 
have ended my days; but Heaven and 
the patron of the living have willed 
it otherwise, and in less than a month 
I must prepare for other scenes and 
new vicissitudes. 

For the last month I have been con- 
fined by a low typhus fever, the result 
of long-continued anxiety, from my 
inability to procure a fresh appoint- 
ment, without which I must inevita- 
bly resort for support to the parish 
which I have so long served. Even 
in this degraded situation it will be 
a consolation, if you will permit my 
example to stand recorded in your 
pages as a caution to those young men 
who, unsupported by fortune or inte- 
rest, may feel disposed to embrace the 
clerical, or any other profession, in 
which one or the other is necessary, 
to enable them even to maintain ex- 
istence with comfort ! 


Mr. UrsBan, 
IN a note, p. 498, of your Maga- 
zine for last June, regret is expressed 


‘ that some members of the Duke of 


Somerset’s family have adopted the 
name of St. Maur; but I confess I see 
no cause whatever of regret on this 
occasion ; as St. Maur is the real and 
original name which has been corrupt- 
ed to Seymour. 

There were two families bearing the 
name of St. Maur, totally unconnect- 
ed with each other, though each 
held possessions in Wilts and Somer- 
set; but they bore different arms. 
The St. Maur from whom the Somer- 
set Seymours are descended, came 
into England probably with William 
the Conqueror ; and were first settled 
at Pentrow Castle in Monmouthshire, 
which was given them for services, by 
Robert Fitz- Hamonthe Norman knight 
and conqueror of Glamorganshire ; as 
a proof of which, the two ends of a 
label over a window at Pentrow still 
remain, representing two wings con- 
joined in lure, tips downwards, and 
which arms the Duke of Somerset 
still bears. 

“‘Rogerus de S’to Mauro, domi- 
nus de Pentro,” flourished about 28 
Edw. I. ; and we find before him Wil- 
lelmus (20 Hen. III.) and another Ro- 
gerus Lord of Woundy 55 Hen. Ill. 

Gent. Mac. August, 1831. 
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They bore afterwards the name of 
Seymour, but were still Lords of Pen- 
tro and Woundy. 

Rogerus Seymour who died 8 Hen. 
V. married Matilda, daughter and one 
of the heirs of William Sturmy, or 
Esturmy, of Wolf Hall (near Great 
Bedwin, co. Wilts), and by this mar- 
riage came into possession of the no- 
ble forest of Savernake and other pro- 
perty in the neighbourhood of Wolf- 
hall, now inherited by the Marquess of 
Ailesbury. 

See the pedigrees of the three fami- 
lies of St. Maur, Esturmy, and Sey- 
mour, in the Modern History of Wilts, 
Hundred of Mere, p. 116. 

The other family of St. Maur were 
seated at Beckington near Frome, co. 
Somerset, where the old manor house 
still bears the name of ‘‘ Seymour’s 
Court ;”” and in the church of that 
parish there are the effigies in brass 
of John and Elizabeth Seynt Maur, 
bearing the date of 1485. 

The tomb at Higham Ferrars, en- 
graved in your June number, belong- 
ed to Laurentius St. Maur of this 
branch. VERAX. 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 21. 

THE sculpture on the gravestones 
discovered in Christ Church, Cork (Sup- 
plement, p. 598), appears to be of an 
earlier date than the reigns of Elizabeth 
and her successor. Is it not probable 
that inscriptions of that period have 
been cut on more ancient stones? 

The latest cross I have met with is 
engraved on a monument to ‘‘ Thomas 
Leaver, preacher to King Edward the 
Sixte, who died in July 1577,” in 
Sherburn Hospital, engravedin Hutch- 
inson’s Durham, vol. ii. p. 595; and 
this, itis but fair to say, agrees with 
the description of the crosses in ques- 
tion by your Correspondent, in the 
early part of this letter, being not 
only similar in form, but being also 
posterior to the Reformation. 

A difficulty, however, arises upon 
the sculptures with which some of the 
stones are enriched; for instance, that 
under date of 1592, which is orna- 
mented with carvings of apparently 
an earlier period. I cannot conceive 
how the emblems of the passion, and 
the five (not seven) wounds, would 
have been allowed in a Protestant ca- 
thedral at that period; and the more 
so, as such subjects were then fre- 
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quently destroyed by zealots of the 
Protestant persuasion. From this cir- 
cumstance 1 should judge that the re- 
latives of Richard Walshe and his 
wife, have appropriated to the defunct 
a monument of an older period. The 
sixth gravestone described by your 
Correspondent, is apparently open to 
the same objection. The skeleton re- 
minds me of another monument en- 
graved in Mr. Hutchinson’s work, vol. 
lii. p. 58; in this a skeleton* is re- 
presented in brass, exactly in ac- 
cordance with the monument described 
by R. S. 

It is difficult to come to any satis- 
factory conclusion on subjects like the 
present, from mere verbal description 
unassisted by drawings, but if the 
form of the gravestones and the style 
of the sculptures warrant the suppo- 
sition that they are of the date which 
the inscriptions give, they are curious, 
as showing to what a comparatively 
recent period the old usages and cus- 
toms of the nation were retained in 
the more distant parts of the English 

E.1.C 


territories. ie. 
—_@— 

Mr. Urzan, Aug. 4. 

AN article commencing at page 577, 
part i. of your Magazine for 1821, 
contains some particulars relative to 
the truly respectable but unfortunate 
royalist, Sir Thomas Gardiner, Knt. 
Recorder of London, Solicitor General, 
&c., and to his two eldest sons, who 
were respectively slain in the civil 
war.—Permit me to trouble you with 
a few additional particulars as to this 
gentleman, &c. His third son, Mi- 
chael,—whose baptismal register it 
most likely was that gave rise to an 
erroneous family tradition mentioned 
in the said article, and likewise sub- 
sequently alluded to, at page 482 of 
the second part of your volume for the 





* Several other instances are enumerated 
in Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments.—Epir. 
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succeeding year,—died also in the life- 
time of his father; for, as appears 
from the will of the latter, he was not 
living in April 1650. 

Although Sir Thomas Gardiner was 
resident at Cuddesden, in Oxfordshire, 
for several years, and died there in 
1652, he nevertheless was not one of 
that old tribe of De Gardinos or Gar- 
diners, more than a dozen of. whom 
(and of these, no less than four in 
hamlets of the said parish of Cud- 
desden), are mentioned among the 
‘‘liberé tenentes’’ in the ‘‘ Hundred 
Rolls”? of Oxfordshire, compiled in 
the early part of Edward the First’s 
reign. I have reason to believe that 
they bore for their arms (see in a Vi- 
sitation of 1634 this coat, allowed to 
be an “‘ ancient’”’ one, in reference to 
an Oxfordshire ancestor of parties at 
that time removed into an adjoining 
county, Worcestershire,) Azure, be- 
tween three griffins’ heads erased Ar- 
gent a chevron Ermine: and the 
most considerable persons of this said 
old tribe, were, as appears from the 
Hundred Rolls, Post Mortem Inquisi- 
tions, Kennett, &c. joint holders (par- 
ticipes) with the De Greys, of proper- 
ties at Cogges, Somerton, Feringford, 
&c. which had belonged to Robert, 
the last male representative of the 
ancient Oxfordshire barony of De 
Arsic. 

The Rev. Michael Gardiner, Sir 
Thomas’s father, who married Mar- 
garet Browne, and died incumbent 
of Greenford Magna in Middlesex, 
about 1630, was of the family of 
‘London and Hertfordshire Gardi- 
ners’’ (Citizens and Fishmongers :)— 
pedigrees of whom are printed in the 
valuable work of your lately deceased 
and justly esteemed friend Mr. Clut- 
terbuck ;—but, as respects this parti- 
cular branch, Mr. C. did not extend 
his notices beyond Henry, the eldest 
son of the said Michael and Margaret. 

A Constant READER. 
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Mr. Ursan, R.S. Y. Aug. 7. 

THAT comment on XI Canons of 
Dawes, which first appeared in the 
Museum Criticum, No. IV. Oct. 1814, 
has since been reprinted in the second 
and third editions of the Theatre of 
the Greeks, 1827 and 1830. 

I had often wished for an opportu- 
nity of leisure, to bestow on that 
article a complete revisal, and to render 


it as correct in all points for the prac- 
tical purpose intended, as the nature 
of the subject will allow. But a dif- 
ferent and more comprehensive design, 
under the title of Attic Formule (in 
which some progress is made), has 
diverted my attention from the Xl 
Canons of Dawes for the present. 

Still however, in connection with 
the subject, I cannot deny myself the 
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pleasure of thus acknowledging my 
obligation to Dr. Arnold of Rugby, 
for a very clever and acute note in his 
late edition of Thucydides, iii. 22, vol. 
i. p. 446. 

Under the VIth of those Canons I 
spoke of the following passage from 
the Hecuba, 1120-1126, as “‘ singularly 
aukward ;”’ from the use of the sub- 
junctive mood, followed by that of the 
optutive, in a series of objects after the 
leading verb”Edea, which expresses 
the past fear (so pretended) of Poly- 
mestor. 

"Edcwra ut) wor modeuwos AerpOeis 6 mais 
Tpotav aOpoicn, cat Evvorxion maw" 
yvovtes 8 Ayatol (avra Tprapidav twa, 
Ppvyav és aiav avOis aipotev orddov, 
karreita Opykns media rpiBouey rade 
AenAarovvtes* yeiroow O €in Kakdv 
Tpoav, ev arep viv, avak, exdpvoper. 

But here Dr. Arnold very satisfac- 
torily shows, that the peculiar charac- 
ter of such a sentence has created a 
canon of its own. 

The transition from the one mood 
to the other suggests that the conse- 
quences are not contemporaneous but 
successive. ‘‘ The subjunctive mood in- 
dicates the immediate, and the optative 
the remote consequence, the second 
being a consequence upon the first. 
To mark this gradation, different 
moods are employed; and the subjunc- 
tive is thus used, even where the prin- 
cipal verb is in the past tense, because 
otherwise the distinction intended 
could not be marked.”’ 

For the first intimation of such a 
distinctive use of the moods, Dr. Ar- 
nold refers to Hermann, Notes on 
Viger, n. 350: who besides referring 
to Seidler for a remark ad Euripid. 
Elect. 59 (similar to the paragraph 
here quoted from the Hecuba), quotes 
two congenial passages from Hero- 
dotus also. Dr, Arnold appeals to 
three such passages in Thucydides, 
pointed out by himself. os Es 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 12. 

I THINK that dictionaries and 
lexicons are often faulty, in giving not 
the one radical or real meaning of 
words, but only their meaning in those 
words by which they are rendered in 
the other language ; and which it is 
sometimes difficult for the student to 
reconcile, either with the original 
words, or with each other. For in- 
stance: Colo is generally said, by the 
Latin dictionaries, to mean, to worship, 
to till, to deck, to practise, &c. which 


is very right: but the student, know- 
ing that these English words have de- 
cidedly different meanings, as we 
must not say to ¢ill God, or to worship 
a field, does not readily know how to 
reconcile colo with all of them, or by 
which of them to render it. 

Now, if colo has one radical mean- 
ing, and yet means to worship, to till, 
to deck, &c., it is clear that radical 
meaning must comprehend all the 
others: and so it is; since colo means 
to give very great attention to. Exam- 
ple :—To give very great attention to 
God,—to worship him. To the land— 
to till it. To one’s person—to deck it. 
To music—to practise it, &c. 

Arceo, again, is said to mean both 
to keep off, and to hold fast, which is 
right; though these meanings seem to 
clash: for the radical meaning of ar- 
ceo is to keep in any state one may 
wish, by any power, physical or mo- 
ral, so that to keep in a state of dis- 
tance, of possession, of obedience, or 
otherwise, is evidently arcere. 

Sententia means judgment, advice, 
thought, resolution, a wise saying, a de- 
cree, a wish, &c. Now we know that 
sententia means radically any feeling, 
expressed or not expressed; and this 
meaning comprehends all the others, 
as judgment —feeling of a Judge ex- 
pressed ; advice—of a friend expressed ; 
resolution—a feeling confirmed ; a wise 
saying—feeling of a wiseman expressed ; 
decree—feeling of a king expressed, &c. 

Where a word has not a decided 
equal in the explaining language, the 
definition of its meaning should, I 
think, be given something in the 
manner of the foregoing examples. 

W. Barnes. 


Mr. Ursan, July 19. 

TAUROMENIUM,,* mentioned by 
Cicero in his celebrated oration against 
Caius Verres, is renowned for the 
magnificence of its theatre. Its con- 
struction was of brick. The spectator 
entered through the arches of a corri- 
dor, and from this place, the reverbe- 
ration of sound was so great, as to 
dispense with the use of the harmonic 
vases. These echeia were made of 
brass, or earthenware, and suited to 
the size of the building. In theatres 
of a larger size, a vase was introduced, 
to correspond with every sound in the 
disdiapason. But in those of a lesser 
size, the vases were tuned in harmo- 


* In moderna times called Tauormina. 
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nic proportions of fourths, fifths, 
eighths, and their replicates. The 
echeia were originally introduced into 
Italy by Mummius; and in the re- 
mains of the amphitheatre at Nismes, 
there are numerous excavations under 
the seats, which were probably used 
for the echeia.* 

In the theatre of Tauromenium 
there are niches in the wall, bounding 
the seats; and in number thirty-six. 
These probably served as a socle for 
the columns supporting the gallery ; 
and probably also acted as a reposi- 
tory for statues. 

_ Time, that great innovator of all 
things, has spared two apartments, 
situated to the right and left of the 
proscenium ; and which, with their 
roofs, are now in entire preservation. 

During the years 1748-1749, co- 
lumns of beautiful foreign marble were 
dug out of the ruins of this theatre. 

The antiquary will readily disco- 
ver, by a reference to the celebrated 
rules of Vitruvius, that this celebrated 
theatre is Roman. 

“* If a square be inscribed in a circle, the 
circumference of which determines the range 
of the lowest rank of seats; the spot where 
the pulpitum begins shall be determined by 
aside of the square, if the theatre be Greek.” 

‘© Again, if an equilateral triangle be in- 
scribed in a circle, the side opposite the 
angle which touches the middle of the seats, 
shall determine where the pulpitum begins, 
if the theatre be Roman.” 

The pulpitum in the theatre corre- 
sponds with the side of an equilateral 
triangle ; and therefore the building is 
Roman. 

The following inscription, recording 
a victor at the Pythian games, is pre- 
served in a Church in a square of 
Tauormina. 

O AHMOS TON TAPOMENITAN 
OAYMIIIN OAIMITIOS MESTON 
NIKASANTA ITIOIA KEAHTI 

TEAEION. - 

An inscription, in preservation at 
Rome, bears strong testimony to the 
former greatness of the city of Tauro- 
menium. 

THN . EDI . TASH . APETH . 20- 
®POSYNH . TE . AIATIPETIOYZAN . 
IOYAIAN . BASSIAAAN . BOYAH . 
KAI . AHMO® . THE . AAMITASIAS . 
TIOAEQS . TAYPOMENEITON . ANE- 
GOHAN. 

*« The senate and people of the splendid 
city of the Tauromenians, erected this in 
honour of Julia Vassilla, pre-eminent for 
her prudence, and other virtues.” 


Theatre at Tauormina,—-The Hebrew Language. 
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Tauormina is situated upon a bold 
promontory, commanding an extensive 
view of the mount of Etna, and the 
shores of Sicily, in perspective, as far 
as Catania. The city is surrounded 
by hills, famous for the luxuriant 
grapes which they produce, and for 
the extent and beauty of the prospects. 
The effect at moonlight of the sum- 
mit of Etna appearing at one moment 
shrouded in clouds, and at another il- 
luminated in the pale beams of night, 
is singularly beautiful. 

Yours, &c. TEMPLARIUS. 


The Etymology and Syntax of the Hebrew 
Language, in continuation of the Ele- 
ments thereof. By Hyman Hurwitz. 


“« BY Hyman Hurwitz!’ Then we 
know at once what a literary treat we 
may expect. The author of Vindicie 
Hebraice, an inestimable work in de- 
fence of our authorised version of the 
Sacred Volume, and for which the two 
Universities would not be dishonoured 
in conferring a high honour upon him ; 
the elegant translator and selector of 
Hebrew tales from rare and rabbinical 
records, — this very liberal and very 
erudite writer has ushered into the 
world a work upon the most ancient 
and most important language in the 
habitable globe; (we wish, by the way, 
that our excellent Bishops would insist 
more upon an acquaintance with it, 
and ordain none that had not some 
knowledge of it). It has been affirmed, 
by one who knew as little of Hebrew 
as he did of Coptic, 

*¢ That Hebrew roots are often found 

To flourish most in barren ground ;” 
but: what a contradiction to this as- 
sertion is the admirable performance 
now before us. Profundity of science, 
richness of imagery, elegance of dic- 
tion, diversity of subject, and diligence 
of research, characterise it through- 
out. Here the reader will find the 
maxim of the Venusian poet fully ex- 
emplified, 

** Lectorem delectando pariterque monendo.” 


In the most interesting manner, He- 
brew, Greek, French, Italian, Latin, 
and English, are all employed, and in 
their most popular poems, &c. 

“‘ Servetur ad imum qualis ab in- 
cepto processerit,” says Horace. We 
shall end then as we began, ‘‘ The Ety- 
mology and Syntax of the Hebrew 
Language”’ were written by “‘ Hyman 
Hurwitz.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
on ee 


The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. includ- 
ing a Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. 
By James Boswell, esq. A new Edition, 
with numerous Additions and Notes, ly 
John Wilson Croker, LL.D. F.R.S. 5 
vols, 8vo. 


THERE is scarcely a department 
in the literature or science of our 
country that cannot boast of some 
illustrious character, who, distin- 
guished by superiority of genius, has 
been the ornament of learning, the 
pride of compatriotism, and the cy- 
nosure of the circle in which he 
moved. Such individuals, having de- 
voted their lives to the study and en- 
richment of that peculiar branch of 
knowledge in which they have risen 
to eminence, have deservedly acquired 
contemporary honours, and secured 
immortal fame. In the bright galaxy 
of our own illustrious countrymen 
shines a Newton, whose profoundly 
sublime discoveries, “‘ through Nature 
up to Nature’s God,” perdurably stand 
as the proud mementos of a towering 
and exalted mind. In physics we 
have a Boyle, in metaphysics a Locke, 
and in poesy a Pope—the pride and 
ornament of English literature; in 
architecture we have a Wren, in che- 
mistry a Davy, and in mechanics a 
Watt, whose names stand unrivalled 
in their respective pursuits, and will 
be transmitted with honour to the 
latest posterity. To crown all, we 
have in English literature a Johnson, 
the subject of these memoirs, who, 
as the architectus verborum and (to 
adopt his own grandiloquential combi- 
nations) the ’ApyxtypayparixodiddoKxados 
of our native tongue, may rank as the 
great prototype of philological learn- 
ing, who has given authority, weight, 
and dignity to the language in which 
he wrote. Addison and Pope cer- 
tainly communicated a smoothness 
and beauty to our phraseology un- 
known to their predecessors; but 
Johnson, in addition, imparted a La- 
tinity of expression, a dignified classi- 
cality, a sesquipedalian majesty to his 
native language, which all previous 
writers had attempted in vain. He 
was, moreover, the first individual 
who attempted the gigantic task of 
embodying our language into a lexico- 
graphic shape; a similar undertaking 


occupied the French academy upwards 
of forty years. It is true, there are 
some imperfections and omissions in 
his Dictionary; but if we consider 
the circumstances attending the com- 
pilation (an entire foundation to lay, 
comparative penury, and destitution of 
national patronage, with a scanty re- 
muneration for his labours,) we can 
only wonder at the successful result. 

But to discuss the learning and ta- 
lents of Johnson would now be 
supererogatory. They have long been 
before the whole world; and the 
readers of our early volumes, to which, 
in his younger days he was a principal 
contributor, must be acquainted with 
the powerful productions of his pen. 
Mr. Boswell’s Life of the great lexico- 
srapher must also be perfectly familiar 
to all who feel the least interest in the 
biographical literature of our country. 
It is well known that he was for many 
years the intimate friend and constant 
companion of Johnson; and who, 
with the intention of subsequently 
publishing his memoirs, took extraor- 
dinary pains in committing to paper 
all the incidents that arose, and all 
the conversations that took place on 
every occasion during his intercourse 
with Johnson. Not only did he com- 
mit to paper at night the conversation 
of the day, but even in general society 
he would occasionally take notes of 
any thing remarkable. Boswell first 
published his work in 1791, and so 
great was the demand that a second 
edition was brought out in 1793. In 
1799 a third edition was produced 
under the editorship of Malone, a 
fourth in 1804, a fifth in 1807, anda 
sixth in 1811, all under the same 
superintendence. Mr. Chalmers pub- 
lished a seventh in 1822; and in 1826 
an anonymous editor in Oxford pro- 
duced another. 

With the advantages of all preced- 
ing editions Mr. Croker, ex-secretary 
of the Admiralty, has occupied his 
leisure hours in producing the volumi- 
nous work now before us, the publi- 
cation of which, he informs us, was 
undertaken at the suggestion of Lord 
Stowell, the friend and executor of 
Dr. Johnson. Mr. Croker is not un- 
known to the literary world. His 
first attempt, we believe, was a poeti- 
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cal satire on the players of the Dublin 
boards, entitled Familiar Epistles. But 
his more important work, by which 
he acquired notoriety and probably 
political advancement (for his early 
life was doomed to obscurity, his fa- 
ther being a tide-waiter in Dublin, and 
himself in the Irish excise), was a 
pamphlet entitled, Ireland Past and 
Present ; in which he strongly recom- 
mended the claims of the Catholics to 
the consideration of the Government. 

In the execution of the present work 
Mr. Croker has displayed very con- 
siderable diligence in supplying many 
deficiencies, and clearing up various 
obscurities which certainly existed in 
Boswell’s edition. Numerous chasms 
have been filled, and many broken 
links connected. The editor’s chief 
labour, however, appears to have been 
in the drudgery of collation ; and the 
talents requisite for this were little 
more than judgment in the choice of 
materials, and perseverance in their 
incorporation and arrangement. 

«© As Mr. Boswell (observes Mr. Croker) 
had borrowed much from Sir J. Hawkins 
and Mrs. Piozzi, the editor has thought 
himself justified in Lorrowing more; and 
he has therefore (as he thinks Mr. Boswell 
would have done if he could) incorporated 
with the text nearly the whole of Mrs. 
Piozzi’s Anecdotes, and such passages of 
Hawkins’ Life and Collection of Anecdotes 
as relate to circumstances which Mr. Bos- 
well had either not mentioned at all, or 
touched upon imperfectly. The same use 
has been made of several other publications, 
particularly Murphy’s Essay on the Life of 
Dr. Johnson, Mr. Tyers’ eccentric but 
amusing Sketch, and Mr. Nichols’ contri- 
butions to the Gentleman’s Magazine, a 
publication which, under that gentleman’s 
superintendence, was of peculiar authority 
in all that relates to Dr. Johnson.” 


Mr. Croker has likewise incorpo- 
rated the whole of the Tour to the 
Hebrides, and the diary which John- 
son had kept during the tour through 
North Wales, in 1775, in company 
with Mr. Thrale and family; both of 
which were omitted by Boswell. Be- 
sides these printed materials the editor 
has been favoured with many papers 
connected with Johnson, his life and 
society, hitherto unpublished. Among 
other distinguished individuals to 
whom the editor makes his acknow- 
ledgments, are Lord Stowell, Sir Walter 
Scott, Sir J. Mackintosh, Marq. Wel- 
lesley, Marq. Lansdowne, Earl Spen- 
cer, Lord Bexley, Mr. Chalmers, Mr. 
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D’Israeli, &c. The additional matter 
is every where denoted by the intro- 
duction of brackets at the beginning 
and end; and scarcely a word of Bos- 
well’s text or the notes by Malone has 
been omitted. 

We shall now proceed to a desultory 
selection of some of the amusing anec- 
dotes which Mr. Croker has super- 
added to this edition. 

Previous to the publication of his 
** London,” Dr. Johnson was com- 
paratively unknown. In the ‘“* Life 
of Mrs. Carter,’”’” by her nephew and 
biographer, this accomplished lady’s 
early acquaintance with Johnson is 
thus noticed : 

** Mr. Cave was much connected with the 
literary world, and his friendship for Mrs, 
Carter was the means of introducing her to 
many authors and schelars of note; among 
those was Mr. afterwards Dr. Johnson. This 
was early in his life, and his name was then 
but beginning to be known, having just 
published his celebrated Imitation of the 
Third Satire of Juvenal, under the name of 
London. Neither this work nor his general 
character were as yet much known in the 
country ; for Dr. Carter, in a letter to his 
daughter, dated June 25, 1738, says: 
‘You mention Johnson; but that is a name 
with which I am utterly unacquainted. 
Neither his scholastic, critical, nor poetical 
character ever reached my ears. I a little 
suspect his judgment, if he is very fond of 
Martial.’ This was evidently in answer to 
what his daughter had said of him; and it 
shows her high opinion of him before the 
judgment of the world could have had any 
considerable influence upon it. Their 
friendship continued as long as Johnson 
lived, and he always expressed the greatest 
esteem and regard for her. Notwithstand- 
ing the rudeness of his manners occasionally , 
even to women, I have frequently heard her 
say that he never.treated her but with civi- 
lity, attention, and respect.” 


Of Johnson’s poverty and restricted 
means in 1744, Mr. Croker observes : 


“‘In this and the two next years, Mr. 
Boswell has not assigned to Johnsen any 
contributions to the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
yet there seems little doubt that from his 
connexion with that work he derived for 
some years the chief and almost the only 
means of subsistence for himself and his 
wife ; perhaps he may have acted as general 
editor with an annual allowance, and he no 
doubt employed himself on more literary 
works than have been acknowledged. In 
this point the public less is perhaps not 
great. What he was unwilling to avow we 
need not be very solicitous to discover. In- 
deed his personal history is about this period 
a blank, hidden, it is to be feared, in the 
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obscurity of indigence ; and we cannot but 
think with a tender commiseration of the 
distress of such a man, rendered more poig- 
nant by beiug shared with a woman whom 
he so tenderly loved.” 


Johnson’s introduction to the early 
contributors of the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine is thus described by Hawkins: 


‘* Cave was so incompetent a judge of 
Johnson’s abilities, that, meaning at one 
time to dazzle him with the splendour of 
some of those luminaries in literature 
who favoured him with their correspoud- 
ence, he told him that, if he would, in 
the evening, be at a certain ale-house in 
the neighbourhood of Clerkenwell, he might 
have a chance of seeing Mr. Browne, and 
one or two other of the persons employed 
in the Magazine. Johnson accepted the 
invitation; and was introduced by Cave, 
dressed in a loose horseman’s coat, and such 
a great bushy uncombed wig as he con- 
stantly wore, to the sight of Mr. Browne, 
whom he found sitting at the upper end of 
a long table, in a cloud of tobacco-smoke, 
had* his curiosity gratified.” 


In noticing the ‘‘ Vanity of Human 
Wishes,” the following anecdote is 
related on the authority of Mrs. 
Piozzi. It speaks volumes as to the 
disappointed feelings of Johnson. 


«¢ When Dr. Johnson, one day, read his 
own satire, in which the life of a scholar is 
painted, with the various obstructions thrown 
in his way to fortune and to fame, he burst 
into a passion of tears: Mr, Thrale’s family 
and Mr. Scott only were present, who, in a 
jocose way, clapped him on the back, and 
said, ‘ What’s all this, my dear sir? Why 
you, and I, and Hercules, you know, were 
all troubled with melancholy.” He was a 
very large man, and made out the triumvi- 
rate with Johnson and Hercules comically 
enough.” 


The high gloss which Johnson has 
given to the character of Savage, whose 
grossest vices are palliated by our 
great moralist, is thus animadverted 
on, and we think very justly. 


« Johnson has spread over Savage’s cha- 
racter the varnish, or rather the veil, of 
stately diction and extenuatory phrases, but 
cannot prevent the observant reader from 
seeing that the subject of this biographical 
essay was, as Mr. Boswell calls him, ¢ an 
ungrateful and insolent profligate ;’ and so 
little do his works show of that poetical ta- 
lent for which he has been celebrated, that 
if it had not been for Jobnson’s embalming 
partiality, his works would, probably, be 
now as unheard of as they are unread.” 


* A grammatical blunder.—Rev. 
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Dr. Johnson’s uncles. 


*¢ One day hearing Mrs. Piozzi praise 
a favourite friend : ‘ Why do you like that 
man’s acquaintance so?’ said he. ‘ Be- 
cause,’ replied she, ‘he is open and con- 
fiding, and tells me stories of his uncles and 
cousins: I love the light parts of a solid 
character.’ * Nay, if you are for family his- 
tory,’ said Dr. Johnson, good-humouredly, 
I can fit you: I had an uncle, Cornelius 
Ford, who, upon a journey, stopped and 
read an inscription written on a stone he 
saw standing by the way-side, set up, as it 
proved, in honour of a man who had leaped 
a certain leap thereabouts, the extent of 
which was specified upon the stone. Why 
now, said my uncle, [ could Jeap it in my 
hoots ; and he did leap it in his boots. [ 
had likewise another uncle, Andrew,’ conti- 
nued he, ‘ my father’s brother, who kept 
the ring in Smithfield, where they wrestled 
aud boxed, for a whole year, and never was 
thrown or conquered. Here now are uncles 
for you, mistress, if that’s the way to your 
heart.” 


On the authority of Sir Walter Scott, 
Mr. Croker has given the following 
characteristic anecdote of the old Lord 
Auchinleck, father of Boswell, who 
appears to have looked on Johnson, 
and some of the other associates of 
his son, with the most aristocratic 
contempt. 


‘¢ Old Lord Auchinleck was an able lawyer, 
a good scholar, after the manner of Scotland, 
and highly valued his own advantages as a 
man of good estate and ancient family, and, 
moreover, he was a strict presbyterian and 
whig of the old Scottish cast. This did not 
prevent his being a terribly proud aristocrat ; 
and great was the contempt he entertained 
and expressed for his son James, for the na- 
ture of his friendships and the character of 
the personages of whom he was engoué one 
after another. ‘ There’s nae hope for Jamie, 
mon,’ he said toa friend; ‘ Jamie is gaen 
clean gyte. What do you think, mon? 
He’s done wi’ Paoli—he’s off wi’ the land- 
louping scoundrel of a Corsican; and whose 
tail do you think he has pinned himself to 
now,mon?’ Here the old judge summoned 
up a sneer of most sovereign contempt. ‘A 
dominie, mon—au auld dominie; he keeped 
a schiile, aud cau’d it an acaadamy.’ Pro- 
bably if this had been reported to Johnson, 
he would have felt it more galling, for he 
never much liked to think of that period of 
his life: it would have aggravated his dis- 
like of Lord Auchinleck’s whiggery and 


ptesbyterianism.” 
Sir Walter has also communicated 
to the Editor the following account of 


the strange interview between Johnson 
and Dr. Adam Smith : 
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*¢ Mr. Boswell has chosen to omit, for 
reasons which will be presently obvious, 
that Johnson and Adam Smith met at Glas- 
gow; but I have been assured by Professor 
John Miller that they did so, and that 
Smith, leaving the party in which he had 
met Johnson, happened to come to another 
company where Miller was. Knowing that 
Smith had been in Johnson’s society, they 
were anxious to know what had passed, and 
the more so as Dr. Smith’s temper seemed 
much ruffled. At first Smith would only 
answer, ‘ He’s a brute—he’s a brute ;’ but 
on closer examination, it appeared that 
Johnson no sooner saw Smith than he at- 
tacked him for some point of his famous 
letter on the death of Hume. Smith vin- 
dicated the truth of his statement. What 
did Jobnson say ?’ was the universal inquiry. 
* Why, he said,’ replied Smith, with the 
deepest impression of resentment, he said, 
You lie!’ * And what did you reply?’ «I 
said, You are a son of a !" On such 
terms did these two great moralists meet and 
part, and such was the classical dialogue 
between two great teachers of philosophy.” 





Johnson in Paris. 


*¢ Jounson. ‘ The French, sir, are a very 
silly people. They have no common life. 
Nothing but the two ends, beggary and 
nobility. Sir, they are made up in every 
thing of two extremes. They have no com- 
mon sense, they have no common manners, 
no common learning—gross ignorance, or 
les belles lettres’ —A Lavy [Mrs. Thrale]. 
* Indeed, even in their dress—their frippery 
finery, and their beggarly coarse linen. They 
had, I thought, no politeness; their civili- 
ties never indicated more good-will than the 
talk of a parrot, indiscriminately using the 
same set of superlative phrases, ‘ a la mer- 
veille!’ to every one alike. They really 
seemed to have no expressions for sincerity 
and truth.’-—Jonnson. § They are much 
behind-hand, stupid, ignorant creatures. At 
Fontainebleau I saw a horse-race—every 
thing was wrong; the heaviest weight was 
put upon the weakest horse, and all the 
jockeys wore the same colour coat.’—A 
GentLemaNn. ‘ Had you any acquaintance in 
Paris ??— Jounson. ‘ No: I did not stay 
long enough to make any. I spoke only 
Latin, and I could not have much conver- 
sation. There is no good in letting the 
French have a superiority over you every 
word you speak. Buaretti was sometimes 
displeased with us for not liking the French.’ 
—Miss Reynotps. ‘ Perhaps le had a kind 
of partiality for that country, because it was 
in the way to Italy, and perhaps their man- 
ners resembled the Italians.” — Jounson. 
“No: he was the showman, and we did not 
like his show; that was all.’-—Reynolds. 

‘¢ On telling Mr. Baretti of the proof that 
Johnson gave of the stupidity of the French 
in the management of their horse-races ; 
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that all the jockeys wore the same coloured 
coat, &c. he said that was ‘ like Johnson’s 
remarks—he could not see.’ But it was 
observed that he could inquire. * Yes :’ and 
it was by the answers he received that he 
was misled; for he asked what did the first 
jockey wear? Answer, green. What the 
second? green. What the third? green, 
which was true; but, then, the greens were 
all differeut greens, and very easily distin- 
guished. Johnson was perpetually making 
mistakes; so, on going to Fontainebleau, 
when we were about three-fourths of the 
way, he exclaimed with amazement, that 
now we were between Paris and the King of 
France’s court, and yet we had not met one 
carriage coming from thence, or even one 
going thither! On which all the company 
in the coach burst out a laughing, and im- 
mediately cried out, * Look, look! there is 
a coach gone by! there is a chariot! there 
is a postchaise!’ I dare say we saw a hun- 
dred carriages, at least, that were going to 
or coming from Fontainebleau.” —Baretti 
in Miss Reynolds’s Recollections. 


Johnson’s dislike to Mr. Wilkes 
and his whig politics is well known ; 
and Mr. Croker has given the follow- 
ing anecdote, on the authority of Sir 
J. Reynolds : 


*¢ Johnson's dislike of Mr. Wilkes was 
so great that it extended even to his con- 
nexions. He happened to dine one day at 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s with a large and dis- 
tinguished company, amongst which were 
Mr. Wilkes’s brother, Israel, and his lady. 
In the course of conversation, Mr. Israel 
Wilkes was about to make some remark, 
when Johnson suddenly stopped him with, 
‘I hope, sir, what you are going to say may 
be better worth hearing than what you have 
already said.’ This rudeness shocked and 
spread a gloom over the whole party, parti- 
cularly as Mr. Israel Wilkes was a gentle- 
man of a very amiable character and of 
refined taste, and, what Dr. Johnson little 
suspected, a very loval subject. Johnson 
afterwards owned to Miss Reynolds that he 
was very sorry that he had ‘ snubbed Wilkes, 
as his wife was present.’ Miss Reynolds re- 
plied, that he should be sorry for many rea- 
sons. ‘No,’ said Johnson, who was very 
reluctant to apologise for offences of this 
nature, ‘ no, i only regret it because his 
wife was by.’ Miss Reynolds believed that 
he had no kind of motive for this incivility 
to Mr. I. Wilkes, but disgust at his bro- 
ther’s political principles.” 

The social meeting that took place 
between Johnson and Wilkes, at Mr. 
Dilly’s, of the Poultry, is fully related 
by Boswell, who contrived their meet- 
ing together at the same dinner-table. 

(To be continued.) 
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Lennon Paceants.—I, Account of sixty 
Royal Processions and Entertainments in 
the City of London, chiefly extracted fiom 
contemporary Writers. 1. A Biblioogra- 
phical List of Lord Mayors’ Pageants. With 
a Frontispiece, representing the Triumphal 
Arch erected by the Italians in Grace- 
church Street A.D. 1603, on occasion of 
the passage of King James ist through the 
City. 8vo. pp. 121. 


THIS cheap but elaborate compila- 
tion does much credit to its Editor, 
who has with great neatness and tact 
exhibited, in one point of view, almost 
all that our ancient Chronicles and 
MS. Authorities afford in relation to 
royal processions, and their accompa- 
niments, through the City. He tells 
us that he has 


‘ chiefly confined himself, in early times, 
to public processions which have taken place 
on the Coronations of Sovereigns and their 
Consorts, or after great victories; and, in 
modern times, to Royal entertainments at 
Guildhall. He found it would enlarge his 
collection beyond his intentions to include 
the receptions of Foreign Sovereigns, or 
the processions to St. Paul’s on Days of 
Thanksgiving.” 

Among the former are enumerated 
fourteen visits of sovereign princes, 
commencing with the Emperor Otho 
in 1205, and closing with the Emperor 
Alexander in 1814.* 


The following remarks on ancient 
Pageantry appear to be the result of a 
comparison of the several descriptions 
comprised in the pamphlet : 

“The Pageants were of two kinds. The 
most ancient were portable images, like the 
Giants, which could be carried or drawn in 
procession; others, which from their bulk 
were necessarily stationary, were scenic edi- 
fices, furnished with living performers, ge- 
nerally children. This latter kind appears 
to have originated from the towers which, 
in the earlier instances, were erected round 
the crosses and conduits that studded the 
centre of all the wide streets. In the days 
of Richard the Second and Henry the 
Fifth,+ they were filled with musicians and 
choristers in the garbs of angels, saints, and 
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prophets; and afterwards were varied into 
other devices, and ‘ explained’ by speeches 
and dialogues. These exhibitions resem- 
bled very closely the performances of the 
early stage, which were confined to holy 
Mysteries, or historical dramas derived from 
the sacred Scriptures and the legends of the 
saints; and Moralities, in which the Virtues 
and other allegorical characters were per- 
sonified. Like the Pageants, these popular 
entertainments, before theatres yet existed, 
were performed on scaffolds in the open 
street.t 

«* There were, in early times, several oc- 
casions on which public pageantry was cus- 
tomary in London, particularly on May-day, 
and probably on the great festivals of the 
Church. At the setting forth of the two 
divisions of the City Watch, on the Eves of 
St. John the Baptist (June 23), and of St. 
Peter and St. Paul (June 28), the Mayor, 
besides his giant, had three pageants ; and 
each of the Sheriffs, besides their giants, 
had two pageants. 

“‘In 1510, King Henry the Eighth is 
said to have come in disguise, attracted by 
the reputation which the annual festivity of 
the Midsummer Watch bore as ‘a good 
sight.’ He is stated to have repaired to 
the King’s Head in Cheap, in the livery of 
one of his own Yeomen of the Guard, with 
a halbert on his shoulder, and there beheld 
the procession pass. So gratified was his 
Majesty on this occasion, that on St. Pe- 
ter’s eve, when the second division of the 
watch was set, he and the Queen came 
royally riding to the same place, and there, 
with their nobles, beheld the watch of the 
city, and returned in the morning. In 1523 
these festivities were honoured with the pre- 
sence of the King of Denmark. The cere- 
monial fell into disuse towards the end of 
Henry the Eighth’s reign. Similar exhi- 
bitions had been made at other great towns 
on these occasions. 

*¢ The Lord Mayor’s Day then became the 
principal, and soon the only fixed occasion, 
on which pageantry was annually displayed. 

‘¢ The formation of the pageants must 
evidently have given employment to a large 
number of artificers ; and Stow tells us, in 
his Survey, that great part of Leadenhall 
was appropriated as the workshop and ware- 
house for them. In Whetstone’s ‘ Historie 
of Promos and Cassandra,’ a play printed in 





* If our readers will refer to our vol. 
XXXVIII. p.444, they will find a view of 
the Water Procession, in 1768, which con- 
veyed the King of Denmark from Whitehall 
to the Temple, on his way to the Mansion 
House; and will be amused by its resem- 
blance to the Water Show which took place 
on the Ist of the present month. 

t See our last number, p. 19; and our 
present, p. 113. 

Gent. Mac. August, 1831. 


t “In Stow’s account of the Londoners’ 
celebration of May-day, he says, ‘ Towards 
the evening they had stage plays and bon- 
fires in the streets. —The performance of 
one of the sacred Mysteries, in the high 
street of a provincial city, is well imagined 
in the frontispiece to ‘ A Dissertation on 
the Pageants or Dramatic Mysteries an- 
ciently performed at Coventry, y, the trad- 
ing Companies of that City. By Thomas 
Sharp.’ 4to, 1825.” 
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1578, is introduced a carpenter employed in 
preparing the pageant for a royal procession. 
In one part of the City he is directed ‘ to set 
up the frames, and to space out the rooms, 
that the Nine Worthies may be so installed 
as best to please the eye.’ One of the City 
gates was to occupied with the four Virtues, 
and there was to be erected, near a Cross, a 
stage for the Waits to stand in sight. All 
this will be found consistent with the actual 
practice in the City of London.” 


It is indeed highly interesting to 
note, as the Author himself has above 
hinted, how much the early drama 
probably was indebted for the furnish- 
ing of its decorations and its poetical 
ornaments to these street pageants. 

The genius of Inigo Jones was em- 
ployed, we believe, in the first inven- 
tion of moveable and appropriate 
Scenes to accompany the Representa- 
tion at Court of the Masques of Ben 
Jonson. Standing scenes had long 
before made their appearance in the 
streets; thus in the procession of 
Queen Elizabeth to her Coronation, 
we find 

*¢ A square erection, standing directly 
before the little Conduit, with battlements : 
and on it were represented two hills or 
mountains ; that on the north cragged, bar- 
ren and stony, with a withered tree, under 
which sat one in homely apparel, and in a 
mourning attire, with a tablet over his head 
inscribed with his name in Latin and Eng- 
lish, RUINOSA RESPUBLICA— 2A Decaped 
Commonweale, The other hill was fair, 
fresh, green, and beautiful, the ground 
thereof full of flowers, and having a flou- 
rishing tree, under which stood upright 
RESPUBLICA BENE INSTITUTA— 2% florish- 
png Commonweale, Each tree was also 
hung with appropriate sentences. Between 
the hills was a hollow place or cave; out of 
which, a little before the Queen’s coming, 
issued Time, an old man with wings, and a 
scythe in his hand, leading a personage of 
less stature than himself, clad in white silk, 
whose name, set over her head, was TEM- 
poris FILIA— Che Daughter of Cypme, 
and on her breast, veritas.—C€rueth, In 
her hand she held a book, inscribed, versuMm 
veritatis — Che Woorde of Crueth, 
A child in front delivered the poetical ex- 
co during which Truth let down the 

ible from the hill, and Sir John Perrott, re- 
ceiving it, delivered it to the Queen. She, as 
soon as she received it, kissed it, held it up 
with both hands, and laid it upon her breast.” 

At page 7 of the Pamphlet we have 
an interesting vignette of the perma- 
nent decoration of the stage, in 1539, 
before the use of scenes. This carries 
us back to the practice of the ancients, 
save that we know that the fathers of 
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our drama fortunately disdained to 
shackle themselves to the unities of 
place, and by drawing boldly on the 
imaginations of the spectators, asked 
them sometimes to consider ‘“ the 
wooden O”’ in which they sat as the 
swelling ocean, the thirsty sands of 
Egypt, or the fertile fields of France. 

The account of the Pageants con- 
cludes with the visit of George the 
Third in 1761, when the ancient pa- 
geantry was partially revived by the 
Fishmongers’ Company in the repre- 
sentation of St. Peter the fisher apos- 
tle, a dolphin, two mermaids, and two 
sea-horses. 

The second part comprises an ela- 
borate Catalogue Raisonnée of Lord 
Mayor’s Pageants, or Shews, which 
had their origin in the procession 
from Westminster, after the City Pre- 
fect had been sworn in (circ. 1215), 
and have been continued, with dimi- 
nution of their “‘ soteltyes, or cun- 
ningly devised pageants,”’ to the pre- 
sent time. In 1825 Gog and Magog 
(from Covent Garden Theatre, we be- 
lieve), strode with gigantic steps once 
more through Cheap, rolling their 
glazed eyes, to the great consterna- 
tion, it is said, of the Persian Am- 
bassador, who precipitately retreated 
from the window at which he was 
placed when these Antropophagi 
‘* glared upon him.” 

Enough has been said, to shew that 
this little work will secure for itself a 
place in every historical library, and 
conciliate the favour of the general 


reader. 

—— 

A Family Tour through South Holland, up 
the Rhine, and across the Netherlands to 
Ostend. pp. 295. (Murray’s Family Li- 
brary, No. xxiii.) 

TO those tourists who are in quest 
of salubrious climes for the renovation 
of health, or of diversified scenery for 
the gratification of the senses, we 
should recommend this delightful trip, 
where nature and art appear to unite 
their powers in affording interest to 
the mind, and many pleasing remi- 
niscences to the imagination. The 
present aspect of political affairs, how- 
ever, may deter many a_ peaceful 
tourist from prosecuting his objects, in 
this direction, for some time to come. 
Theatres of war are places unfitted for 
the pursuits of curiosity, or the res- 
toration of the invalid. When political 
concord has resumed her benignant 
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sway, and security is afforded to the 
traveller, we should warmly recom- 
mend the delightful route undertaken 
and described by the present tourist ; 
and the little volume he has produced 
will serve as a useful guide. 

This trip was undertaken in the 
autumn of 1828, by a family party of 
six persons, and a male servant. It 
was accomplished precisely in one 
month; during which time the party 
ascended the Rhine as far as Mayence, 
and visited Frankfort; thence re- 
turning by the Rhine to Cologne, and 
crossing the Netherlands by Liege, 
Waterloo, Brussels, and Ostend. In 
this journey the party travelled at 
their ease in carriages of the different 
countries, in treckschuyts and steam- 
vessels, putting up at the first hotels, 
and only incurred an expense of 1301. 


*¢ Every one of the party (says the writer) 
raturned with the pleasing recollection of 
what they had seen, and with invigorated 
health. Those who may wish to spend a 
month in visiting that most extraordinary 
and interesting country, Holland, to enjoy 
the magnificent scenery of the Rhine, to 
admire the splendid decorations of the 
churches, and to be gratified with the beau- 
tiful state of agricultural industry in the 
then apparently happy Belgium, cannot do 
better (because they probably cannot derive 
so much gratification in so short a time, and 
at so small an expense) than to follow the 
track which is laid down in the following 
pages, drawn up from notes taken on the 
spot by one of the party, and now published 
in the hope that they may prove of some 
use to future travellers.” 


The first place which our tourists 
visited in the Netherlands was the 
important city of Antwerp, whose po- 
litical situation, at this time, attracts 
so much of the public attention. 

«In proceeding up the Scheldt, it is im- 
possible not to be struck with the simple 
means by which the Dutch have succeeded 
in producing the same effect, though, per- 
haps, in a smaller degree, for which in 
Eugland we launch out into the most ex- 
travagant expense. Nothing can exceed 
the economy practised in the construction 
of their flood-gates, and the wooden piers 
in which their sluices are placed; a species 
of hydraulics, that with us are generally 
formed of the most costly workmanship in 
masonry. Having no stone in this country, 
but what must come to them from the 
banks of the Meuse or the Rhine, necessity 
has driven them to the use of other mate- 
rials, and its place is efficiently supplied by 
the less costly, though less durable, article 
of wood. 

‘© On the muddy shores and the sand- 
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banks of the Scheldt, left bare at low-water, 
whole shoals of seals may generally be seen 
in different attitudes, some playing about 
and wallowing in the mud, while others are 
standing upright, as if watching to give 
notice to their companions of any danger 
that may be approaching. These creatures 
are possessed of a high degree of cunning, 
and not easily to be mae napping; the 
usual mode of taking them is by setting a 
long range of nets below the surface of the 
high-water line, so as to admit them freely 
at that time of tide to the shores or banks 
of the river; over which nets, as the water 
falls, they are unable to pass, and are thus 
caught. In the same manner the inhabi- 
tants place rows of twigs, with nets between 
them, the more readily to catch various 
kinds of fish, which by first encountering 
the difficulty of passing through the twigs, 
generally fall into the nets between them. 

** The distance from Flushing to Antwerp 
is reckoned, by the bending of the river, to 
be sixty-two miles, which our little yacht 
effected in five hours and a half, and would 
with ease have done it in five hours, had 
the wind not failed us in the narrow part of 
the river, just above Lillo. The appearance 
of the ancient city of Antwerp becomes here 
an interesting object, and the more imposin 
the nearer we approach it along the last ao 
of the Scheldt; nor will the traveller feel any 
disappointment on his arrival before this great 
commercial port of the Netherlands.” 


In various parts of the shores of the 
river Scheldt, in addition to the regu- 
lar embankments, are small break- 
waters of stonework thrown out at 
right angles into the stream, intended 
to guard the dykes against the shock 
of floating timber or vessels, but more 
particularly against the masses of ice 
which float down in the winter season. 

Antwerp has always been a place of 
great commercial importance; but it 
has had the misfortune of being stript 
of its splendour on different occasions. 
In the time of Charles V. it is said to 
have contained upwards of 200,000 
inhabitants, and had sometimes 2000 
vessels lying in the river and its har- 
bours. The infamous Alva was the 
author of most of its early misfor- 
tunes ; but the severest blow which 
it experienced was the destruction of 
Buonaparte, when his bold design of 
making Antwerp the greatest naval 
arsenal in the north of Europe, fell 
with its projector. In virtue of the 
15th article of the definitive treaty of 
peace, signed at Paris in 1814, the 
entire demolition of the great naval 
establishment formed there was car- 
ried into effect. By this article all 
the ships of war were given up to the 
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Prince of Orange and Louis XVIII. 
Every thing belonging to the naval 
arsenal, the ships on the stocks, con- 
sisting of nineteen sail of the line and 
thirteen frigates, fortifications, store- 
houses, dock-yard establishment, &c. 
were entirely destroyed ; but the cita- 
del, which has of late been the cause 
of so much dread and mischief to the 
citizens, was suffered to remain un- 
molested. 

s¢ The demolition of Antwerp, and the 
transfer of ship-building, and artificers, and 
commerce to the ports of Holland, was one 
of the heaviest blows that could, in recent 
times, have been inflicted on the inhabitants 
of the former; and yet we observed no ex- 
ternal symptoms of decay in any part of the 
town: the houses were all inhabited, and 
kept in high order; the people bustling and 
cheerful; the Bourse daily crowded and 
noisy; the shops well stocked, and every 
appearance of an active trade carrying on. 

his city must, indeed, from its advanta- 
geous position, always command a very 
considerable inland trade, independent of 
what is carried to it by the Scheldt ; and, 
as far as appearances weut, we certainly did 
not observe any visible signs of poverty 
among the inhabitants. ‘The markets were 
most abundantly supplied with all the ne- 
cessaries of life, and at a cheap rate; cheap 
as compared with the rate of wages, and not 
merely as compared with the prices of simi- 
lar articlesin England. ‘Fhe common people 
are remarkably well clothed ; and from their 
quiet and placid behaviour, a stranger would 
judge them to he contented and happy.” 

‘* There are several very fine old buildings 
in Antwerp, of a peculiar style of architec- 
ture, and the houses in general exhibit 
every possible fancy in the shapes and orna- 
ments of their gable ends, many of whieh 
are extremely picturesque; but with the 
exception of the churches and eonvents, 
and the Hotel de Ville, there are few public 
buildings that deserve much attention.” 


From Antwerp our travellers pro- 
ceeded to Rotterdam by the steam- 
boat, which during the summer 
months proceeds daily from each port, 
the time of sailing being regulated by 
the state of the tide. This is a ro- 
mantic though circuitous route among 
the islands, of about eighty miles 
distance, which is usually performed 
in about ten hours. From Rotterdam 
they proceeded by land to Amsterdam, 
passing through the Hague, Leyden, 
Haarlem, &c. Our tourists then re- 
turned southwards to Nimeguen, and 
from thence along the Rhine, as pre- 
viously stated. 

Of the domestic architecture of the 
Dutch, the writer observes : 
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‘¢ We had frequent occasion to remark 
in the course of our tour, that certain com 
ponent parts of buildings, not very important 
in themselves, when common or often re- 
peated, will sometimes give a character to a 
town. Thus the lofty broad windows and large 
squares of glass distinguished the houses of 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam, and the high 
steps and stoops, as they are called, before the 
doors, are characteristic of all Dutch towns, 
The painted wooden houses, the overhang- 
ing upper stories, and the plain-corniced 
gables, are the common features of a Rhen- 
ish town; and the tall ornamented gable of 
many stories, with its fantastic scrawls and 
fretwork, is characteristic of Antwerp, while 
those of Ghent are generally a series of 
steps. The arched chimney of semicircular 
tiles, gives a marked feature to Bruges, as 
the chimney (forked like the letter Y) does 
to Amsterdam, where it sometimes appears 
with three arms.” 


The volume is accompanied by a 
map of our travellers’ route, and em- 
bellished with ten neatly executed 
views, etched on steel by Lieut.-Col. 
Batty, from drawings made by himself 
on the spot. 


on 

1. The History of Poland.—(Dr. Larduer’s 
Cabinet Cyclopedia.) 

2. The History of Poland, from the earliest 
period to the present time. By James Flet- 
cher, Esq. of Trin. Coll. ; with a Narra- 
tive of the recent Events, oltained from a 
Polish Patriot Nolleman. 8vo. pp. 428. 


BOTH these well-written works 
begin with doubts concerning the an- 
cient History of the Poles. The first 
work queries, whether they are de- 
rived from the Sarmatians; and Mr. 
Fletcher also hesitates concerning the 
term Slavones, which he deduces from 
Slawa, glorious. The anonymous wri- 
ter says, 

‘¢ As vainly should we endeavour, from 
historic testimony alone, to ascertain the 
origin of this generic term slave, and the 
universality of its application.” —Jntrod. 


Now we do not admit of these posi- 
tions. The Sauromate of the Greeks 
were, unquestionably, the Sarmates 
of the Latins. They were Scythians, 
according to Herodotus, and had si- 
milar habits to those of the modern 
Cossacks ;* for, besides other Tartar 
resemblances, Pliny informs us, that 
they made cakes of farinaceous pow- 
der, mixed with mare’s milk or horse’s 
blood.¢ In the plain country of Po- 





* See Rennell, i. 115—120. 
t (bid. xviii, 10. 
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land, and other matters, we find cir- 
cumstances which still apply to the 
Cossacks, and illustrate that branch 
of Sarmatia (Europea and Germano- 
Sarmatio), which peculiarly discrimi- 
nates the country under discussion. 
Florus,* copied verbatim by Jor- 
nandes,+ says, ‘‘ The Sarmate ride 
about open plains; they have nothing 
but snows, and (here and there, raras) 
woods. So great is their barbarism, 
that they do not know the meaning of 
peace, “‘ ut non intelligant pacem.”’ As 
to the term slave, in application to the 
term Sclavini, it is plainly derived 
from their use of light javelins, deno- 
minated from them oxAaSuokia; for 
Suidas says, SxAaBwov évos ro Tle- 
pacOev tov Iorpov; and Leo Const. 
xix §, § 69 and 86, SAaBixa ebyyn ari- 
Covro pukpots dxoytios, &c.{ How the 
term came to be perverted to slaves in 
general, may be seen from Ducange.§ 
He quotes, inter alios, Ditmar, who 
says, ‘“‘ Then all the effects belonging 
to our church were miserably divided, 
in the manner of a Slavonic family; 
which being accused is dispersed by 
sale.”” The modern Greeks used 
ZxAaB8os in that sense, and Matthew 
Paris has ‘‘ with Christian slaves, for 
thus captives are called.’’|| But there 
is a further connection of this term 
with the Slavi, which we shall now 
attempt to illustrate. Eutropius { in- 
forms us, that “‘ Dioclesian conquered 
the Sarmatz, and dispersed vast num- 
bers of them among the skirts of the 
empire ;” they might, therefore, have 
been sold as slaves, and this be the 
circumstance from which Ditmar uses 
the similitude. But this is uncertain, 
and not all. It is stated by both the 
authors, that the women, irritated at 
the long absence of their husbands, 
during the wars of Boleslas, bestowed 
their favours on their slaves, and 
spurred them on to resist the hus- 
bands, who came to avenge them- 
selves. Now this event cannot be 
well understood without reference to 
ancient civil events. Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus informs us that the Sarma- 
tians, like all barbarians, deemed right 
to consist in power; and then adds, 





* See Rennell, iv. 12. 

t L.i. Hist. Aug. I. 647, ed. Sylb. 
t Regalt. Gloss. 173. 

§ V. Sclavus. 

\| Ducange. 

q L. ix. Hist. Aug. 





‘‘The powerful men were in times 
past the ignoble indigene of this king- 
dom, but a clandestine conspiracy 
armed the slaves into revolt (in fa- 
cinus is his term), who overcame their 
masters, the latter taking refuge among 
the Victobali.* This was in the time 
of Constantius and Julian ; but in that 
of Valentinian and Valens, he says,¢ 
that Theodosius, junior, when Duke 
of Moesia, at divers times, expelled 
and afflicted the free Sarmatians, who 
invaded the borders of the Roman em- 
pire, at the stimulation of their rebel- 
lious slaves (ad discretionem servorum 
rebellium appellatos). As these serfs 
apparently resembled the modern no- 
bles and boors, and the distinction of 
ranks was more feudal than menial,— 
as the Roman historians make the 
freeman and slave to be of the same 
barbarous character, ‘‘ like master, 
like man,’’—we are not to be surprised 
at the conduct of the women. 

The history of the country, after 
the fall of the empire, assimilates that 
of the other northern barbarians, and 
consists of similar circumstances.— 
Conquerors were alone thought wor- 
thy to reign, because it was an opi- 
nion of the old Sarmatians (and most 
northern nations), that fortune was 
commanded by the power of the 
princes (fatum vinci principis potes- 
tate vel fieri).t 

Both the present writers are enti- 
tled to praise for the execution of 
their tasks, but we cannot enter into 
historical details. Under present cir- 
cumstances, the following extract from 
p- 272 of the anonymous work may 
interest our readers : 

‘© It is well known—it has indeed been 
admitted by both Poles and Frenchmen, in- 
cluding the political organs of the latter— 
that emissaries from Warsaw held confiden- 
tial meetings with the leaders of the revo- 
lution of July, and were instigated to rouse 
their countrymen by the promise of imme- 
diate aid from the government of the Citizen 
King. That such aid was relied on with 
the fullest confidence by the Polish patriots 
themselves, must be known to all who 
have recently mixed with Polish society, or 
who hold any correspondence with the coun- 
try. At this moment no feeling is more 
prevalent at Warsaw, no complaint more 
bitter, than that the Poles on this occasion 
have been betrayed.” 





* L. xvii. Hist. Aug. II, 352, 
t Id. p. 491. 
3 Id. p. 352. 
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Social Life in England and France, from 
the Restoration of Charles the Second to 
the French Revolution. By the Editor 
of Madame du Deffand’s Letters, 8vo. 
Pp- 214. 

THERE are many passages in this 
work, which deserve the most pro- 
found reflection, and the acute genius 
of Tacitus; but we must decline en- 
tering upon a topic, which, to esta- 
blish the positions, requires as many 
details as would fill volumes, and 
ought to embrace various subjects. 
Manners and customs do not arise 
always from apparent causes, like 
plants from seed, but from things 
with which they have no known con- 
nection. Like experiments in Natural 
Philosophy, the results are such as 
were not anticipated. In the work 
before us, we have an instance of this 
kind, in a curious form, viz. the mul- 
tiplication of old maids through the 
laws of primogeniture. These laws 
are abolished in France; and, says 
our Author, 

*< The marriages of young men, so far 
from being considered, as with us, a step in 
life which none but the rich can prudently 
take, is here, by the equal distribution of 
property, counted on as a certain means of 
increase of fortune, generally bringing more 
into the common stock than the expenses 
arising from it. Such marriages are for the 
most part contracted while the parents are 
yet de age to partake of and enjoy so- 
ciety. The establishment, therefore, of the 
new-married couple in the paternal house, 
for the first years of their union, which 
sometimes forms an article of the marriage 
contract, is often without confinement or 
regret to the young people, and generally a 
comfort and amusement to their seniors.” 
—p. 157. 


We highly approve of our Author’s 
vindication of Horace Walpole, who, 
by applying the lively language and 
views of a man of the world to dry 
subjects, made literature and the arts 
fashionable. 


—_ 


Hours of Devotion for the promotion of true 
Christianity and Family Worship. Trans- 
lated from the original German. By the 
Rev. E. J. Burrow, D.D. F.R.S. and 
F.L.S. 8vo, pp. 574. 

The pulpit eloquence of the Germans 
is distinguished by beautiful senti- 
ment, and we are glad to see their de- 
votional works translated into our lan- 
guage, because there is a bad taste in 
our religious composition, which ought 
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to be exploded. We allude to that in- 
sipid, and mere professional manner, 
which bears no more resemblance to 
eloquence, than a murmur does to 
speech. Nothing is articulated, and 
no meaning can be extracted. To the 
German mode, however, of effecting 
impression by beautiful sentiment, is 
added exhortation to duty, and illus- 
tration from reason. Sentiment is the 
music of thought, and who can say 
that devotion is not increased by the 
magnificence of Handel, or the subli- 
mity of Milton. The cause of this 
German manner is the lofty and phi- 
losophical view which is taken of the 
benevolence and wisdom of the Crea- 
tor; while our puritans and ascetics 
make the world a jail, and human life 
only a tread-mill, whereas there is 
neither moral misery nor error, except 
through aberration from the laws of 
God, not observation of them. Of 
course the very converse of the gloomy 
hallucination alluded to was in the 
divine intention; because to confer 
animal life without pleasurable suscep- 
tibility, and the means of indulging it 
under proper limits, would be a most 
irrational absurdity. 

The cause of erotic fanaticism is 
thus ably and satisfactorily explained : 

‘* When persons of deep feeling and glow- 
ing imaginations, will and act, hate and 
love, it is always done with excessive fer- 
vour; thus it is as well in religious as in 
social life. The foundation of this lies in 
the preponderance of their inferior powers of 
mind, in comparison with the higher, that 
is, in comparison with reason and under- 
standing. Their religion becomes, by this 
means, entirely symbolical and sensible. Like 
as in children, religious representations are 
usually more symbolical and sensible, than 
in grown up persons, whose judgment is 
more mature. Even the persons, therefore, 
who think themselves nearest to the spiritual 
kingdom, and fancy that they can so entirely 
spiritualize themselves as to enter into 
union with God, are commonly most ruled 
and deceived by their sensible nature, 
namely—feeling and imagination. Their 
nod has more of the senses in it—their 

opes of eternity, their love to God and 
Jesus Christ, have more of the senses. Far 
from exhibiting that pure spiritual venera- 
tion and worship of God, which are distinct 
and exempt from every thing of sense, they 
act towards the sublime object of their love 
with all the manifestations of an earthly 
tenderness ; they make or decorate images 
to his honour with pious trifling; they 
speak of Him with sweet and endearing 
epithets, which remind us more of what is 
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common upon earth, than of any thing ce- 
lestial. Nay, it is not unheard of, that 
such a supposed religious love has degene- 
rated into real fanaticism or madness, uniting 
the wild emotions of a suppressed carnal 
instinct with an imagined holy inspiration. 

*¢ There is little or no hope of over- 
coming these aberrations, because instruc- 
tion is addressed to an understanding which 
has been long overruled by the imagination 
and feelings.” —p. 570. 

Dr. Burrow is the author of a truly 
elegant work upon the Elgin marbles, 
accompanied with an excellent digest 
of the literary matter to be found in 
Stuart and other writers. We need 
not say that the translation is well 
executed ; and as the work in the 
original German has reached thirteen 
editions (each edition consisting at 
least of ten thousand copies) we heartily 
wish that this circumstance may in- 
duce the English public to form also 
that favourable opinion which such 
success indicates. 


oe 
Breaking the Line. Statement of Facts, in 
the nature of Memoir, leading to and con- 
nected with the great Battle, on the 12th of 

April, 1782, letween the Fleet of Great 

Britain, commanded ly the late Lord 

Rodney, and that of France, under the 

Comte de Grasse. By an old Naval Offi- 

cer, 8v0, pp. 35. 

BREAKING the line in maritime is 
the same manceuvre as breaking the 
centre in military action. The inten- 
tion is, to disunite the enemy’s force, 
bear upon one half with a double 
power, and keep the other at bay by 
the remainder. If the centre be too 
strong for attack, you bear upon the 
weakest of the wings, till by its giving 
way, you obtain a power of outflank- 
ing the enemy, and so of enfilading 
his line, exposed besides to a fire in 
front ; or else, if he chuses to support 
nis wings, so compel him to weaken 
his centre, by detachments from it, 
that it can be easily penetrated. This 
(substantially) was the manceuvre 
which won the battle of Vittoria. The 
counteracting measure is formation in 
crescent. The assailant bears upon 
the centre; it purposely gives way, 
and the two wings, aided by a force 
in the rear, attack such assailant on 
four sides at once. By these counter- 
acting tactics, Hannibal gained the 
battle of Canne. The same crescent 
form was attempted by the Duke of 
Brunswick at Jena, but Buonaparte, 
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who was master of his profession, was 
not to be soentrapped. He made the 
whole of his artillery bear upon the 
centre of the crescent, and tired out 
the two horns of it with incessant an- 
noyance. When the men were so 
worn down with physical fatigue, that 
they could scarcely lift their musquets 
to their shoulders, he brought up his 
imperial guards, and a fresh force, 
and obtained an easy victory. This 
was his uniform practice, his guards 
being expressly reserved for such pur- 
poses ; and this also was his plan at 
the battle of Waterloo; but the mis- 
fortune there was, that the accession 
of the Prussian force, and the simul- 
taneous British charge en masse, left 
even a drawn battle impossible, for in 
half an hour he would have been sur- 
rounded. 

When Villeneuve encountered Lord 
Nelson at Trafalgar, he thought to 
baffle him by forming a crescent. 
The illustrious Admiral was aware of 
this; he broke the centre, by sailing 
through it in ¢wo divisions, and thus 
discinded both the horns, and threw 
all the enemy’s ships into such a state 
of dispersion, that they were attacked 
and disabled singly, by double or tre- 
ble their forces, without the power of 
aiding each other. As to the affair 
before us, the battle of the 12th of 
April, 1782, an opening ensued in the 
French line, through which Lord 
Rodney broke, and the victory was in 
consequence won; but, says our au- 
thor, p. 5, 

*€On this subject the profession are di- 
vided, some being of opinion, that if the 
British fleet had passed along the line of 
the French, then tacked, and doubled back 
upon them, a more decisive victory would 
have been gained, and a greater number of 
ships have been captured.” 

The pamphlet now before us turns 
upon one point. Sir Howard Douglas, 
on behalf of his father Sir Charles, 
claims the honour of having suggested 
to Lord Rodney the manceuvre of 
breaking the line, and thus having 
been the agent of the subsequent suc- 
cess. This our author, out of respect 
to Lord Rodney’s fame, denies; but 
the whole evidence turns upon a con- 
versation, which could not have been 
heard by our author, who was in a 
different ship. According to Sir C. 
Dashwood’s letter, in p. 29, Sir Ch. 
Douglas proposed to the Admiral 
breaking the line, saying, 
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‘ Sir George, I give you joy of the vic- 
tory.” ‘Poh! (said the chief,) the day is 
not half won yet.” 

Sir George hesitated, but being 
urged, consented. 

Admitting the statement, we can 
see nothing to the discredit of the 
Admiral. He had evident doubts 
whether the measure recommended 
was not premature; and if, under the 
existing circumstances, by a longer 
delay, the Admiral saw that more 
ships would have been in his power 
(De Grasse was struggling for escape, 
not victory), then, breaking the line 
so soon, prevented the capture of those 
more ships. Therefore sub judice lis 


est ! 
Oe 


The Rectory of Valehead. By the Rev. R. 
W. Evans. Post 8vo. pp. 287. 


NO rational person will admit that 
the Almighty is in character a Dis- 
senting Minister; and yet such a 
foolish hypothesis must be assumed to 
vindicate the theory of the writer be- 
fore us, who makes the essence of 
Christianity to consist in misery, pu- 
ritanism, perpetual use of Biblical 
phraseology, and degradation of the 
most ennobling sympathies, viz. fa- 
mily affections, into weaknesses of the 
flesh. (See p. 83.) Philosophers know 
that animal being was never conferred 
without an intention of bestowing 
happiness also ; that the love of plea- 
sure, and the love of action, are the 
ruling principles of such being; that 
the laws of Providence and those of 
Revealed Religion cannot possibly be 
at variance; and that Christianity is 
a practical code, which implies not 
morbid feeling, from disappointed am- 
bition, or patronage of intellectual 
error from party motives; but of 
active duties, which render social 
good progressive :—whereas the morti- 
fication system of our author is, in the 
view of a philosopher, selfish and su- 
perstitious, because inconsistent with 
the laws of Providence, makes, instead 
of improving people, mere mopes, who 
think that salvation depends upon eat- 
ing fish without sauce, and sleeping 
in a coffin. Providence says no such 
thing, and to oppose the Bible to Pro- 
vidence, only shows that the opponent 
understands neither. 

The pretended Rector resembles no 
Church Rector whatever, because sound 
education has elevated all such persons 
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above our author’s unphilosophical 
mistakes. Of him we know nothing. 
He may be, and we dare say is, in his 
own way, 2 well-meaning man; but 
as the book is written for proselytism, 
we should be blind to every warning 
of history and reason, if we did not 
deem his system a civil and political 
evil. Our review of Capt. Kotzebue’s 
Voyages will prove this assertion, as 
do also the histories of Charles the 
First’s time. In a literary view, we 
have no fault to find; but the only 
situation for which such religionists 
can possibly be fit is that of gaolers 
and turnkeys. 


ee 


The Water-Witch; or the Skimmer of the 
Seas. A Tale. By the Author of The 
Borderers, The Prairie, &c. 8 vols. 8vo. 


WE venture to say, with historical 
truth, that setting aside skill in prize- 
fighting, and the sublime of poetical 
description, greater actions are to be 
found among the British sailors dur- 
ing one single war, than in the whole 
Tliad. 

A seaman is one who lives in dan- 
ger, and exerts every faculty, intellec- 
tual and corporeal, to overcome it. 
He contrives like a conjuror, climbs 
like a monkey, swims like a duck, and 
dies like a martyr. A fellow upon 
land who was obliged to support his 
existence by as many expedients asa 
sailor, would probably become a pal- 
try swindler, a domestic cat prowling 
in a pantry; but the generous soul of 
the seaman remains uncorrupted. He 


is always a lion. He will endure a ° 


dog in his den, but where was the 
cat who ever did the like with a 
mouse? The feeling of the nation has 
ever been favourable to the “‘ cubs of 
the British lion;’? and we believe, 
that for heroic bravery, generous sen- 
timent, and uncorrupted patriotism, 
they truly deserve it. 

The Skimmer of the Seas is in cha- 
racter an argonaut, who realizes in 
his contraband profession all the la- 
bours of Hercules. He is a man only 
in the ‘‘ homo sum ;”’ in all other re- 
spects he is a supernatural being ; and 
there is another inimitable character, 
called Trysail, who has not even in 
the agonies of approaching dissolu- 
tion, a thought distinct from his pro- 
fession. In incident this Novel has 
frequently all the grandeur of an epic 
poem, We have heroes, who, if they 
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do not wield the thunderbolt of Jupi- 
ter, yet wave the trident of Neptune 
over the obedient ocean; and the 
Skimmer of the Seas carries off his 
Amphitrite, and tritons blow their 
conches in Hymeneal rhapsodies. No 
critic in regard to this fine novel, can 
be addressed with ‘‘ Cease rude Bo- 
reas, blustering railer,’’ but long be- 
fore he has gone through it, he and 
all readers will break out involun- 
tarily into ‘‘ Rule, Britannia, Britan- 
nia rule the waves.”’ 


—_@— 


A Playwright’s Adventures. By Frederick 

Reynolds. 16mo. pp. 356. 

THIS dramatic annual consists of a 
novel, in the usual form of such writ- 
ings, an elegant love story, with which 
are intermixed various traits of inte- 
resting character, and lively comedy. 
We shall make no more preface, on 
account of introducing an amusing 
dialogue between the hero and a 
Frenchman, who had visited England 
for the purpose of writing an account 
of it. 

*‘ Amongst other questions Vivid asked 
his French fellow-traveller if he knew what 
a Tory was? Qui, (he replied,) he be de 
vig.’ And pray, monsieur, do you know 
what a Whig is? ‘Oui, Vig be de Tory.’ 
‘Ha, ha! lon, monsieur, and pray did 
you ever hear any of this 1 ae party 
speak ?’ Qui, in de church,—dans la cha- 
pelle de St. Stephen, and ma foi! instead 
of de religieuse attentive congregation, quel 
bruit, such speak all at once, hear, hear / 
ordre, ordre, and such loud laugh! £¢ 
aussi clerk, or quelqu’un, cry, Clear de 


galerie.” 

—-— 

Sermons on various Suljects and Occasions. 
By the Rev. William Jones, 4.M. F.R.S. 
late Minister of Nayland. Now first pub- 
lished from the original MSS. Edited ly 
the Rev. William Henry Walker, 4.M. 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge, &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Mr, JONES of Nayland was in his 
day an eminent person, and he did 
not write sermons, (no more than an 
Eton boy does verses void of gram- 
mar, prosody, and Virgilism,) without 
being theological, rational, and elo- 
quent. There are beauties in each of 
these respects, and they are more than 
we can enumerate; but there is a 
book which we always read for the 
sake of trying our sagacity in decy- 
phering riddles, viz. Moore’s Alma- 
_ Gent. Mac. August, 1831. 
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nack. At the end of it is a very alarms 
ing wood-cut, called a hieroglyphic of 
the present times. Now in these ser- 
mons, vol. ii. p. 16, is a similar hiero- 
glyphic, which it requires no Gidipus 
to unriddle. 

“‘ Amongst the causes of war, we find 
false religion; and history informs us how 
it has troubled the world: therefore, we 
ought to be aware of it, and watch it well, 
and guard people against it, which caunot 
be better done than by furnishing them 
with the old principles of Christian faith, 
and Christian loyalty; teaching them to fear 
God and honour the King; and not to med- 
dle with those who are given to change, and 
leave ancient truth and soberness for novelty 
of opinion and wildness of imagination. 

**T have told you, that the works to be 
followed when peace gives the opportunity, 
are good economy in the state, a better re- 
gulation of the poor, the improvement of 
the mind in arts and learning, the increase 
of plenty, and such a reformation of manners 
as cannot so well be attended to in a time of 


—e- 


The Alexandrians, an Egyptian Tale of the 
Fourth Century. 2 vols, post 8vo. 


NO person would suspect that Saint 
Athanasius of Anti-Arian celebrity 
has been made a principal personage 
in an erotic modern novel, and that 
he had all the qualities of a sturdy pe- 
destrian, and a crafty general. But 
so is he here characterised, while 
George our patron saint is a mere 
Jew contractor, a peddling prime mi- 
nister, who gained much money by 
monopolies. The hero is a Greek phi- 
losopher, who falls in love, and then 
does not act like a philosopher; and a 
pretty girl, much the same as other 
pretty girls, is the heroine. On they 
go, of course, Harlequin and Colum- 
bine, Athanasius being the magician. 

Menodorus, the philosophical hero, 
often says wise things, and from these 
we extract the following concerning 
the arts used in fortune-telling : 


‘* These arts, whether innocent or other- 
wise, are encouragements to the weakness of 
mankind ; if people had no prognostication 
to apply to, it is probable they would con- 
tent themselves with their present circum- 
stances, and become happier individuals,” — 
i. 99. 

There are some further good deli- 
neations of character, tolerably faith- 
ful portraits of persons who lived in 
Egypt during the era. In such a 
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tale, however, we do not hold modern 
slang to be in keeping. ‘‘ You had 
better cut Pollio directly” (i. 159) is 
an expression of thiskind. It is quite 
common now also to mix up novels 
and theology, which is much like Ja- 
nuary and May—marriage of a young 
woman with an old man. Not only 
is it unnatural and in bad taste, but it 
spoils both, the novel and the sermon, 
and is useless; for novel readers skip 
the latter, and load it with execration 
as a discordant intrusion; making a 
church of the dinner table; dining 
and praying all under one,—profana- 
tions which ought to excite abhor- 
rence, 


—---- 


The Plays of Philip Massinger ; adapied for 
Family Reading, §c. 

EVERY man who writes plays has 
known in all ages that he cannot be 
a proser. He must be a luxury; and 
although buffoonery may be the sub- 
stitute for wit in comedy, and pathos 
in tragedy, in that case all depends 
upon the acting ; for, as literary com- 
positions, the plays are worth nothing. 
There is another principle to be 
consulted in dramatic writing. Dia- 
logue on the stage is not delivery of a 
lecture by a school-master ; but a con- 
versation between two persons who 
do not talk to say what they like for 
interchangeable gratification, but to 
amuse the public—an unnatural use of 
conversation, talking to be overheard, 
peculiar to the drama and to no other 
state of things whatever. Now the 
character of the dialogue, as to the 
work before us, is this. The plays of 
the age exhibit, where the authors are 
men of talent, strength of intellect, 
awkwardized by pedantry; and we 
think that, as the plays of Shakspeare, 
Jonson, and Massinger abound with 
passages which the present age re- 
spects, plays so solidly construct- 
ed would not have been written, had 
not the audience deserved as much 
credit for taste in this castellated style, 
as the writers had for powers in that 
kind of architecture. But every man 
turns over old books for curiosities ; 
and these the reader will find in the 
Plays of Massinger, to his heart’s 
content. 


Qe 


The Annals of my Village ; being a Calendar 
of Nature, for every Month of the Year. 
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By the Author of Select Female Biogra= 
graphy, Conchologist’s Companion. 12mo. 
Pp. 362. 

WE rejoice when we find books 
like this and the Journal of a Natu- 
ralist, thriving under popular approba- 
tion. No works are equally calcu- 
lated to promote indelible piety, and, 
as appears from this book, to display 
the truths contained in the Bible. 
They should therefore be especially 
patronized for juvenile reading. It 
would be impossible for us to give a 
table of the curious contents. We 
cannot too highly commend the au- 
thor, except for one thing, i.e. tran- 
scribing whole pages about the woollen 
trade from Mr. Fosbroke’s Gloucester- 
shire, and not mentioning the autho- 
rity. This circumstance does not af- 
fect, however, the merit of his work, 
which is great, and has besides the 
singular utility of being amiably pious. 
We hesitate not to affirm that reli- 
gion, exhibited in a morose form, 
does more harm than good, especially 
among young people, by the disgust 
which it excites; and hence also it is 
that nine theories of religion out of 
ten never attain a higher rank than 
sects; and these divert the. atten- 
tion, which ought to be devoted to 
practical duties, to angry passions and 
profitless labours for proselytism. 

If we were to select any curious 
matters in particular, we should those 
about the spider tribe, and we wish 
that our author had paid especial at- 
tention to the autumnal gossamer. 
According to our knowledge, how 
they contrive to overpower gravity, 
and if we may so say, fasten one end 
of their threads upon mere air, is not 
satisfactorily understood. 

We shall end with extracts purely 
referring to matters of general utility. 


*¢ Lioneus exhorted his hardy country- 
men to watch carefully the expanding and 
unfolding of buds and leaves in different fo- 
rest trees, rightly judging that the hus- 
bandman might derive important hints from 
thus observing them. 

*¢ Harold Barch, acting on this idea, ac- 
curately noted the epochs at which different 
species budded and put forth their leaves, 
when the countrymen sowed their fields, 
and how many weeks elapsed between the 
seed-time and the harvest. His observations 
went to prove that the same constitution of 
the air, and degree of solar heat, which 
brings forth the tender leaf, causes, also, 
the grain to vegetate. He therefore recom- 
mended the husbandman to regulate his 
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time of sowing by the foliation of such trees 
as grew around his field, to observe, from 
one season to another, how each, according 
to its soil and species, and its exposure to 
the sun and air, burst into leaf; well know- 
ing that a cold north wind, the shade of a 
near cliff, or moist soil, tends to prevent 
the early leafing of some trees, as much as 
a dry situation, or a sloping hill, inclining 
to the south, promotes it. 

«¢ Eighteen naturalists followed this inge- 
nious suggestion, and their concurring ob- 
servations made in Sweden, Norway, Lap- 
land, and Finland, led to the conclusion, 
that in Upland, its immediate dependencies, 
and generally throughout Sweden, barley 
sowing nearly coincided with the foliation 
of the birch; and that in places where, 
from a diversity of svil or climate, this tree 
could not be entirely depended on, some 
other might be referred to as a natural ca- 
lendar. 

** A strict regard was further recommend- 
ed to the kind of crop that was produced 
from seeds sown at intervals ; that, by com- 
paring these with the foliation of the near- 
est trees, a clearer light might be thrown 
upon the subject. It was also urged that 
some attention should be paid to the open- 
ing of different wild flowers in each province, 
and then noted the degrees of heat or cold. 

¢* But Swedish husbandmen had recourse 
to this natural calendar, long before the 
great Linnzus, or the indefatigable Barch, 
recommended its adoption. The mower 
ascertained the season proper for cutting 
grass in sheltered fields, either from the 
flowering of the parnassia, marsh gentian, 
or asphodel, from the withering of the pur- 
ple meadow trefoil, or the ripening of the 
seeds of the yellow rattle ; and on elevated 
places, from the sallow hue of the leopard’s 
bane. The gardener was taught that his 
house-plants should not be trusted to the 
open air, till the leaves of the oak and ash 
began to open. 

‘A prudent husbandman will ever care- 
fully endeavour to ascertain the proper time 
in which to sow his seed; for this, by the 
blessing of Him, who sends the early and 
the latter rain, causes the valleys to stand 
thick with corn, and lays a foundation for 
public and private happiness. But he who 
is ignorantly tenacious of ancient customs, 
fixes his sowing season to a month or day, 
regardless whether or not the earth is well 
prepared. Hence it happens that what the 
sower often sows with labour, the reaper 
reaps with sorrow; that the farmer fre- 
quently murmurs against Providence for 
causing his fields to mourn in weeds, or to 
produce such grain as the reaper wishes not 
to fill his arms with, nor he that bindeth 
sheaves his bosom; while he ought rather 
to accuse himself that his granary is not 
better stored.” 


The Bohemian method of raising 
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apple-trees deserves especial attention : 


‘** From Bohemia, a correspondent writes, 
that an horticulturist there had a beautiful 
plantation of the best sort of apple-trees, 
which have neither sprung from seeds nor 
grafting. His plan is to take shoots from 
the choicest sorts, insert each of them into 
a potato, and plunge both into the ground, 
leaving but an inch or two of the shoot 
above the surface. The potatoe nourishes 
the shoot whilst it is striking root, and the 
shoot gradually springs up, and becomes a 
healthy tree, bearing the best fruit, without 
requiring to be grafted. ‘This discovery is 
valuable; for if the seeds or kernels of ap- 
ples are sown, all, except that one roundish 
seed, which differs in appearance from the 
others, produce crabs instead of apples. 
Cuttings, too, when committed to the earth, 
rarely succeed, The sun dries up the sap 
before a root is formed, and it must be un 
der very favourable circumstances, that a 
cutting will answer the expectation of him 
who plants it. But the Bohemian method 
seldom fails. I have successfully tried it 
with the cuttings of myrtles, geraniums, 
and scarlet fuscias.”’ 


—& — 


The History of the Reformation of Religion 
in Scotland, ly John Knox ; to which are 
appended several other Pieces of his Writ- 
ing. With a Memoir, Historical Intro- 
duction, and Notes. By William M‘Gairn, 
Esq. 8vo. pp. 581. Portraits. 


IT is our rule in matters of history, 
to refer to worldly motives, accom- 
panied with favourable circumstances, 
for elucidation of successful issues. 
In the case before us, we allegate that 
the Reformation owed its fortunate 
result in the time of Henry the Eighth 
to the lure held out of the partition of 
the monastic estates. We have the 
authority of Mr. D’Israeli, the stan- 
dard matter-of-fact philosopher upon 
the subject of the times of Charles I. 
(and happy we think is it, that the 
subject has fallen into Ais hands,) for 
affirming that the Reformation in Scot- 
land was indirectly patronised by the 
aristocracy of the country, because 
they saw in prospect an advantageous 
transfer of property. That this was 
the instigating motive is evident, from 
the incident recorded by Mr. D’Israeli, 
viz. that during the life of Knox, the 
tithe payers complained to him, that 
where they had heretofore paid twenty 
shillings to their clergy, they now 
paid thirty shillings to the lay suc- 
cessors ; and so completely was Knox 
humbled down to a mere tool, that he 
was necessitated by his followers to 
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make a complaint to the usurpers, and 
only received for answer, that his 
(Knox’s) concern related purely to 
spirituals, and not to temporals. 

So Mr. D’Israeli; and he further 
states, that Knox was a disciple of 
Calvin, whose object was to substitute 
a republican instead of a monarchical 
popedom, and elevate the spiritual 
above the temporal power; a most 
pernicious principle, in the view of 
political and civil well-being. 

That Protestantism is essential both 
to liberty and reason, is unquestion- 
able, and if it creates parties founded 
even upon unphilosophical and impo- 
litic absurdities, such parties by their 
collisions produce an absolute neces- 
sity of political toleration ; and what- 
ever may be said to the contrary, it is 
certain that indifference to religion, 
and often infidelity, have been gene- 
rated, only because factions have pro- 
pagated notions, against which in- 
formed reason revolts, and which his- 
tory exposes to just contempt. To 
piety, morals, and philanthropy, to 
acts which both intend and produce 
the love of God and the good of man, 
no rational man objects. But let us 
mark the retributive justice of Provi- 
dence, as to the subject before us. 
Calvin and Knox, by their joint efforts, 
have reduced the clergy of Scotland 
personally to utter insignificance, in- 
stead of elevating them, as was their 
object, to the political power of the 
Jesuits. They have notwithstanding 
been enabled to preserve church dis- 
cipline, and surveillance, which, as 
appears from the Life of Archbishop 
Sharpe, was annihilated in England 
through the Toleration Act. The Na- 
tional Education has also contributed 
to aid that character for superior mo- 
rals and regularity, which distin- 
guishes the population of Scotland. 
In England the conservation of mo- 
rals was transferred to the magis- 
tracy; and there were also Poor 
Rates, which weaken the dread of 
poverty, caused by luxurious indul- 
gence. 

The original founder of the Refor- 
mation was John Wickliffe; and the 
Editor truly says, that 

*¢ His doctrines had been extensively pro- 
pagated in England, and had found their 
way into Scotland, together with copies of 
his translation of the Scriptures, by which 
were sown the seeds of that Reformation, 
in which the author of the following His- 
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tory bore so prominent a’ part.”—Introd. 
XXIX. 

John Knox was born about 1505, 
the son of parents of whom nothing 
more is known than that they were 
connected by some sort of dependence 
upon the Earls of Bothwell, that his 
father was a brother’s son of the 
house of Ranferly in Renfrewshire, 
and that his mother’s name was Sin- 
clair. (p. xxxiii.) As antiquaries, we 
wish that biographers would retain 
the ancient orthography of names, be- 
cause in those times spelling was 
taught by the ear and pronunciation ; 
and Bale* gives his name, not as John 
Knoz, but John Knokes, which has a 
very English look, as to origin. His 
places of education were the Grammar 
School of Haddington, and the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrew’s. After gra- 
duation, he became a teacher of scho- 
lastic theology; was ordained; and, 
like Luther, studied Augustine, and 
preached Anti-catholic doctrines, for 
which he was sent to the galleys for 
nineteen months. By what means he 
obtained his liberation is unknown; 
but it was apparently effected, because 
it was about the time when Henry the 
Eighth died, that he might aid the Re- 
formation. He did so; but from as- 
cetical principles refused both a living 
and a bishopric. He thought that a 
person who had a cure of souls, ought 
to be a monk, and make his congrega- 
tion such, as far as possible. He ap- 
pears, says our author, 

“To have perfectly understood the dif- 
ference between a mere preacher of the 
gospel, and one who was pastor of a church. 
The sphere of the former is the world of 
mankind as sinners ; the latter includes the 
oversight of a company of Christians, pro- 
fessing separation from the world; and one 
great object of the pastoral office is to 
watch over them, and take care that separa- 
tion from the world be strictly maintained. 
Knox delighted to preach to Englishmen as 
sinners, whether papist or protestant; but 
he would not incur the responsibility of a 
pastoral charge over a congregation of them 
as Christians, because the law of the land 
would not suffer him ¢o maintain their sepa- 
ration from the world. This is plainly ex- 
pressed in his own words. He said there 
were many things that needed reformation, 
without which, in his opinion, ministers 
could not discharge their office conscien- 
tiously in the sight of God; for no minis- 
ter, according to the existing laws, had 
power to prevent the unworthy from parti- 
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cipation of the sacraments, which was a 
chief point of his office.” —xxxv. xxxvi. 


The systems of Knox and Calvin 
are only institutions which, mutato 
nomine, preserve the essentials of 
popery. The ascendancy of the Ca- 
tholic Church through auricular con- 
fession and excommunication, was to 
be preserved by means of this ‘ sepa- 
ration from the world” and “ expul- 
sion from the sacrament.’”? In the 
opinion of both these political agita- 
tors (for such they were) the laws and 
the people were alike to be subservient 
to the ecclesiastical office. 

Upon the accession of Mary, Knox 
very prudently emigrated; and be- 
came acquainted with Calvin, who 
was schoolmaster in spirituals to a 
large society of exiles at Francfort. 
In the year 1557, he was invited to 
return from exile, and founded that 
Reformation which now obtains in 
Scotland. 

With the merits or demerits of that 
system we have nothing to do. We 
only know that real apostleship im- 
plies attention to morals, philan- 
thropy, and civilization, and that 
mere mob apostles are only fire- 
brands. We speak with truth, and 
think in horror. Knox was a low 
violent man, who regarded not crime ; 
and we deny that the accusations 
were, as our author says, “false re- 


presentations of popish and high- 
church writers, or modern admirers 
of Queen Mary.””—p. xxxix. 

Camden was a writer subject to no 
such imputations. He informs us, 
**that in 1567 James prior of St. An- 
drew’s wished to obtain the adminis- 
tration of the realm of Scotland ex 
doctrind Knoxii, quem pro Patriarchd 
habuit, used often to acclaim that 
crowns should be conferred by merit, 
not by family, that women should be 
excluded from succession, and that 
their government was monstrous.”’ *— 
Camden also says, that Knox recom- 
mended the deposition and public exe- 
cution of Mary.t 

We decline adding more, because 
fuller illustrations have been lately 
given by a Correspondent. (Supple- 
ment, p. 599.) 

We value too highly the talent, mo- 
rality, and bravery of our northern 
fellow countrymen, to assign such re- 
sults to a vulgar ferocious Calvinist ; 
nor do we hold that man to be an 
apostle, who is no other than a san- 
guinary fanatic, that makes the foun- 
der of Christianity to be of similar 
character to himself. 

The editor has done his duty; and 
the work is of great use to those who 
are fond of ecclesiastical history. 





* Annales, p. 111. T Id, 118. 
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Ancient Carvincs. 

The once wealthy and celebrated Abbey 
of Parc, situated near Louvain, in Belgium, 
has lately been dismantled of all the ancient 
embellishments, consisting of Gothic and 
Roman carvings, and other works of art, 
with which it had been successively en- 
riched for the last 700 years. The stone- 
walls and other remains are shortly to be sold. 
The corridor, which was spacious, contained 
forty-one richly stained glass windows, which 
have been purchased with the intention of 
bringing them to England. The fine pa- 
nels of the chapel have been brought to 
London, and are now for private inspec- 
tion at Mr. Rogers’s, carver and gilder, 
Church-street, Soho. Itis only to be re- 
gretted that the entire of the fittings-up 
of this chapel are not in his possession. 
The two chairs belonging to the communion 
table, and which were intended for his late 
Majesty, were purchased last year by Daw- 
kins Pennant, Esq. M.P. for 160 guineas. 
So precarious and uncertain, however, is the 
disposal of works of art, that the extensive 
and magnificent carved oak library from the 
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convent was lately sold in this country for a 
sum not exceeding two-thirds of the freight 
and duties paid. The rich stalls, with the 
cornices and frame-work which contained the 
panels, still remain in the Netherlands. 
The oak figures which decorated the walls, 
about twenty in number, are in London; we 
have seen one, of the natural size, re- 
presenting Vigilance holding a cock in one 
hand, and in the other the cup of health, 
of pure and classical design. 

The eighteen panels, which we have had 
the pleasure of inspecting, were carved in 
1730, by Birgé, to whom Brussels is in- 
debted for the beautiful fountain au Grand 
Sablon. The subjects they represent are :— 
1. The Presentation in the Temple; 2. The 
Circumcision; 3. Samuel presented to the 
High Priest; 4. The Passage of the Red Sea; 
5. Moses preaching in the Wilderness; 6. 
David playing on the Harp; 7. Baruch and 
the Roll; 8. The Conversion of Constan- 
tine; 9. Hezekiah and Isaiah; 10. His Ho- 
liness and two of the Brethren; 11. Saint 
Cecilia ‘and the Angel ; 12. The Ascension; 
13, Nebuchadnezzar; 14. The Flight into 
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Egypt. (The fourteen pictures, or panels, 
are valued at 6301.) 15. A Trophy of Music ; 
16. Ditto; 17. The Arms of the Convent ; 
18, Ditto.—We have been informed that the 
convent of Parc was once the studio of the 
late Mr. Nollekins, and these very panels 
his delight. The Brethren of this convent 
defrayed his expenses to Rome, and did all 
they could to bring him forward in the 
world, 

We also observed two finely carved chairs 
from the Convent of Black Nuns, at Ghent, 
executed in the time of Francis I.; a large 
communion table, with 140 small Gothic 
figures; 16 Gothic chairs; and some curious 
friezes from Germany and Holland. 

Mr. Rogers has also in his possession, 
and intended fur private inspection, a curi- 
ous and valuable collection of oak carv- 
ings of Grinling Gibbons,* who lived in 
the time of Charles II. and who may be 
said to have surpassed all other competitors 
in this particular branch of art. The pecu- 
liar characteristics of Gibbons’s chisel were 
lightuess, elegance, and freedom. The 
finest and most elaborate specimens of his 
works are at Chatsworth, Petworth, 
Houghton, Burghley, Hampton, Windsor, 
St. James’s Palace, and many churches in 
London. The choir of St. Paul’s was from 
his design and workmanship. In his pro- 
ductions Gibbons always attempted a story ; 
for instance, in Mr. Rogers’s collection we 
have represented the four Elements. At 
the top is Fire, with all its different em- 
blems; the bottom is Water, with the 
representations of crabs and shells; Earth has 
the lively bounding squirrels, &c.; Air shows 
the foliage of the trees and fantastically 
shaped birds, whose downy feathers appear 
as if they would yield to a pressure. If Gib- 
bons decorated a dining-room he dressed the 
panels with all sorts of game and fruit, 
and trophies of hunting and fishing; the 
music-room had the lyre, the tabor, the 





* Grinling Gibbons was born in Spur- 
alley, in the Strand, and afterwards resided 
in Bell Savage-court, Ludgate-hill, where 
he carved a pot of flowers which shook 
surprisingly with the motion of the coaches 
that passed by. There is no instance (says 
Lord Orford) of a man before Gibbons, who 
gave to wood the loose and airy lightness of 
flowers, and chained together the various 
productions of the elements with a free 
disorder natural to each species. He lived 
afterwards at Deptford, where Mr, Evelyn, 
discovering his wonderful talents, recom- 
mended him to Charles II. who gave him a 
place in the Board of Works, and employed 
him in the chapel at Windsor. His carved 
work here is done in lime-tree, representing 
a great variety of pelicans, doves, palms, 
and other allusions to scripture history, 
with the star and garter and other orna- 
ments, finished with great perfection. 
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flute, and the harp with its silver strings. 
He chiefly cut in the limetree, sometimes 
in oak, and sometimes in stone, as the 
vases and pedestals at the north and south 
entrance of St. Paul’s, and the pedestal of 
King Charles’s horse at Charing-cross. 

There were numerous other curious speci- 
mens of ancient carving, obtained from the 
dismantled shrines and sacristies of religi- 
ous edifices, which excited our admiration; 
the gold and paint with which they were 
once decorated having been washed away 
by strong solutions of alkali. 





Mepa ENGRAVING. 

We have been favoured with the Pro- 
spectus of a ‘Society for the Encuurage- 
ment of Medal Engraving,” to which we 
think the public attention may very properly 
be drawn. Upon the historical value of 
medalling we need not enlarge, but while 
attaching to the science, as antiquaries and 
lovers of the fine arts, its full share of im- 
portance, we read with great regret the 
statement that ‘‘ Captain Mudie was obliged 
to have the greater part of his series of 
medals engraved in France ;” the continu- 
ance of such a necessity would be a national 
discredit, and we shall therefore watch the 
progress of this infant society with solicitude, 





The third part of Mr. Major’s beautiful 
cabinet edition of Hogarth’s Works, con- 
tains twelve copper plates, and four subjects 
on steel, etched with surprising attention to 
the character of the heads as exhibited in 
the originals by Hogarth. These are etched 
by Mr. Geo. Cruikshank, a truly kindred 
spirit with the great master. The plates 
he has selected are the Laughing Audience, 
the Company of Undertakers, the Oratorio, 
and the Public Lecture. The originals of 
these prints were etched in a free manner 
by Hogarth himself, and are justly consi- 
dered superior to the more finished engrav- 
ings by his own burin. The spirit of the 
originals is wonderfully preserved in these 
small copies; and the superiority makes us 
wish Mr. Cruikshank had engraved more 
plates for Mr. Major’s edition. The Stroll- 
ing Players is beautifully copied by T. E. 
Nicholson. In Pl. 5 of Marriage a-la- 
Mode, Mr. Watt has made the back-ground 
too dark, and not copied the minor parts 
correctly. The 2d Pl. of the Election is 
well engraved by Worthington; as is Pl. 7, 
of Industry and Idleness, by P. Audinet. 
Pl. 5, of the Rake’s Progress, we consider a 
failure, and the minor parts are unfaithful. 
Mr. Duncan has engraved Pl. 12, of In- 
dustry and Idleness, and Beer Street and 
Gin Lane, in a very creditable manner. We 
are glad to see that Mr. Major has taken 
our hint, and engrafted on Dr. Trusler’s 
text some judicious additions from the 
works of Mr. Ireland, Mr. Cunningham, and 
other writers. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Works announced for Publication. 


The Greek Testament, with English 
Notes. By S. T. Broomrizetp, D.D. 2 
vols. 8vo. 

Picturesque Memorials of Salisbury, a 
series of Etchings, comprising Views of 
interesting Buildings, and other remains, 
in that city and neighbourhood. Edited, 
with descriptive Notices, by the Rev. Perer 
Hatt, M.A. Curate of St. Edmund’s, Sarum. 

Histoire de Hainault, par Jacques DE 
Guys, traduite en Frangais avec le texte 
Latin en regard, et accompagnée de Notes. 

Bibliotheque de Photius, Patriarche de 
Constantinople, traduite en Frangais, pré- 
cédée d’une Raisonée de ses Ouvrages. 

Rough Sketches of the Life of an Old 
Soldier during a service in the West Indies, 
Peninsula, &c. By Lieut.-Col, J. Leacn, 
C.B. late of the Rifle Brigade. 

On Modern Infidelity with respect to its 
influence on Society. By the Rev. R. Hatt. 

Fables, and other pieces in Verse. By 
Mary Co.tine, a native of Devon (who, 
for twelve years, hath been a faithful servant 
in the same family) ; with some Account of 
the Author, in Letters addressed to Robert 
Southey, Esq. Poet-Laureate, by Mrs. 
Bray, author of *¢ Fitz of Fitz-Ford, &e.” 

The Topography and Antiquities of Rome. 
By the Rev. R. Burcess. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Memoirs of Lavalette. 

Vol. IL. of Mr. St. Joun’s Lives of Ce- 
lebrated Travellers. 

Life and Correspondence of the late Mr. 
Roscoe. 

A Volume of Poems. By R. Giuritian. 

Francis the First, an historical drama. 
By Miss F. Kemue. 

A Journal of an Expedition to explore 
the Course and Termination of the Niger, 
embellished with illustrative engravings and 
a map of the route. By Messrs. Lanper. 

A second series of Colloquies on the Pro- 
gress and Prospects of Society. By Dr. 
Soutuey. The third volume of the History 
of the Peninsular War will appear this sea- 
son: and Essays, Moral and Political, in 
two volumes. 

Memorials of Hampden, his Party, and 
his Times, with Portraits and Autograph 
Letters. By Lord Nucenr. 

A Life of Sir Isaac Newton. By Dr. 
Brewster. 

Summary of Facts hitherto ascertained 
respecting the Cholera of Russia, with a 
detail of its progress from Asia to Europe. 
By Bisser Hawkins, M.D. 

Ornithological Delineations, in continua- 
tion of the Century of Birds, from the Hi- 
malaya Mountains, never previously figured. 
The descriptions supplied by N. A. Vigors, 
Esq. F.R.S. By Mr, Gout. 


Sates or Booxs, MSS. &c. 


The library, &c. of Dr. Griffiths, editor 
of the Monthly Review, was sold by Mr. 
Wheatley on the 3d of August, and eizht 
following days. Thorpe, the bookseller, 
ae ag the Doctor's uncut copy of the 

onthly Review, with the names of the 
authors of each criticism inscribed by the 
original editor and proprietor, or by his 
successor Dr. Moody, together with a large 
box of invaluable letters, addressed to the 
editor by Voltaire (in English), Bishop 
Percy, Goldsmith, Badcock, Dr. Burney, 
Malone, Steevens, Sir James Mackintosh, 
and many other distinguished literary men, 
for 741. The portrait of Dr. Griffiths, 
painted by Sir T. Lawrence, was purchased 
by Mr. Dominic Colnaghi for 541. 19s. 
One of the best pictures of Fuseli’s Milton 
Gallery (Eve), was sold to Mr. Acheson for 
14/1. 14s.; a scene from Walton's Angler, 
by Wainwright, for 211. to Mr. Haslewood : 
and Christ and the Widow’s Daughter, by 
Schiavone, for 28 guineas. The whole sale 
netted 18001. 


Lord Strangford’s books, coins, and 
gems, have been sold by Sotheby. Many 
of the coins were very scarce ; they pro- 
duced nearly 1,000/. The gems were, in 
general, not rare, and the whole did not 
sell fur 70/. The books, collected princi- 
pally by his Lordship during his residence 
at Stockholm, in the Levant, and at various 
courts, were many of them extremely rare. 
Some Greek manuscripts of the Evangelists 
were of unrivalled beauty, and brought pro- 
digiously high prices. Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
Bart., Archdeacon Butler, Baron Bolland, 
Mr. Heber, Mr. Wilks, M.P. Mr. Petti- 
grew (for the Duke of Sussex), and the 
leading booksellers, were the principal 
buyers. The two days’ sale of printed books 
and manuscripts produced nearly 1,000/. 


On the 20th Aug. the sale rooms of Mr. 
Evans were crowded by the curious, to wit- 
ness the sale of the original manuscripts of 
some of the Waverley Novels. The follow- 
ing are the prices and purchasers :—The 
Monastery, 18/. Thorpe; Guy Mannering, 
271. 10s. Thorpe; Old Mortality, 33/.. Ro- 
bertson; Antiquary, 42/. Capt. Basil Hall ; 
Rob Roy, 50/. Mr. Wilks, M.P.; Peveril of 
the Peak, 42/. Cochrane; Waverley, 181, 
Wilks. These were all perfect, or nearly so ; 
the following were not complete :—Waver- 
ley, 181. Wilks ; The Abbot, 141. Poole and 
Edwards; Ivanhoe, 12/. Rumbold; The 
Pirate, 12/. Molteno; The Fortunes of 
Nigel, 16. 16s. Bain; Kenilworth, 174. 
Wilks; The Bride of Lammermoor, 141.14s, 
Capt. Basil Hall, Total, 317. 
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Lectures on Necro SLAVERY. 

Mr. .Clarkson, whose lectures on the 
*¢ Origin and Progress of Society,”” we lately 
reported, has just finished at Clapham a 
course of Lectures on Negro Slavery. In 
the first lecture he introduced some curious 
investigations, with a view to rebut the argu- 
ments of the colonial advocates as to the 
mental and physical inferiority of the ne- 
groes, and as to their political and social 
incompetency. In the course of these, he 
adduced a latin treatise of the celebrated Dr. 
John Hunter, in which that great anatomist 
and naturalist aims at demonstrating, on 
anatomical grounds, that the first man must 
have been a negro; and that the red and 
white races of the human species must have 
been derived from black, and not the black 
from red or white. Next, the lecturer 
argued, from the testimony of Herodotus, 
Diodorus Siculus, Homer, and Virgil, that 
the aboriginal Egyptians, who initiated 
all civilization, were negroes; and exhibited 
copies of extant representations in Egyp- 
tian tombs, to show the probability that 
there was a negro royal dynasty in Egypt, 
under which dynasty (certainly under a 
black dynasty) the white or Caucasian va- 
riety of the species were held in slavery. 
He produced evidence of the degradation, 
moral, physical, and intellectual, of the 
white slaves (including British barbarians) 
under the effects of slavery, from ancient 
historiens ; and he brought forward the tes- 
timony of the British resident Dupuis, at 
Mogadore, to prove the same pernicious 
influence on the white slaves, Christian and 
European, lately subjected to slavery in the 
Barbary states. Having thus shown that 
the colonial advocates of negro inferiority 
argue in a vicious circle (the degradation 
being assigned as a reason for the slavery, 
after slavery had produced the degradation), 
the lecturer proceeded to detail the origin 
and progress of negro slavery, and its condi- 
tion in our colonies at the present time. 
He referred to the resolutions brought for- 
ward by Mr. Canning in 1823, in concur- 
rence with the West Indian proprietors and 
their Committee in this country, as exhibit- 
ing a picture of the actual condition of the 
slaves in 1823, painted by the hands of the 
colonists themselves; and averred that both 
the great measures—the abolition of the 
negro slave trade in 1807, and the amelio- 
ration of colonial slavery thus proposed in 
1823, were FRUSTRATED and ABORTIVE. All 
that had been decreed by the legislature in 
favour of the oppressed Africans in our colo- 
nies, is, he says, to this moment a dead letter. 
The sabbath is nof a day of rest. Work 
equal to six days and three nights in the 
week (during crop-time, i.e. half the year), 
stimulated by the cart-whip, and supported 
by a miserable weekly dole of two pounds of 
salt fish, with the precarious chance of rear- 
ing a few vegetables during such intolerable 
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exertions, is still performed. The slave is 
still a thing, and not a man. He is still ar- 
rested for his master’s debts; torn from his 
family, and sold as a moveatle (to be con- 
sidered in the degraded light of a fixture 
would be happy for him). If his son be 
murdered, or his daughter violated, his evi- 
dence against the white murderer and ra- 
visher is still rejected. Punishment, though 
ostensibly reduced to thirty-nine lashes, is 
still murderous, and often indefinite. Preg- 
nant women are still flogged in a state of 
nudity on the ground, in sight of their sons 
and husbands. Indecency in flogging fe- 
males is still pertinaciously adhered to. The 
cart-whip still echoes from morn till night 
through the groves consecrated to cruelty, 
where the first discoverers fancied they had 
found a Paradise. What has been the an- 
swer to Mr. Canning’s resolutions? Let 
Mr. Shiel state: ‘* Jamaica took the cartel 
containing her sovereign’s mandate, and 
shook it dripping with negro blood in the 
insulted face of England.” Let Mr. Buxton 
record the rest of the reply: ‘* Demerara 
replied by the murder of the Christian mi- 
nister Smith; Barbadoes, by the demolition 
of the Methodist chapel; Berbice, by the 
horrible reports of the colonial fiscal; the 
Bahamas, by the murderous outrage of the 
Mosses.” Nevis has since replied by the 
depopulating scourge of Lord Combermere’s 
overseer Walley ; Jamaica, by the brutal 
cruelty of the Reverend Mr. Brydges to his 
female slave Hilton. What has been the 
general answer of all the Crown, of all the 
chartered colonies? One may fancy the 
hundred mouths of some Titanian giant or 
Gorgon bellowing forth the reply: ‘* De- 
population; wholesale massacre and mur- 
der; weekly, daily, hourly assassination.” 
In ten years, there bas been a decrease of 
45,800 slaves in fourteen colonies. This is 
the ‘‘ sticking-place” to which the cause is 
now screwed ; this, the point of the road to 
amelioration we have now reached. Ten 
victims of this execrable system are de- 
spatched every day. We and all who suffer 
it are accomplices after the fact in this foul 
murder. It is beyond words. ‘* While we 
debate, they die,”’ says an eloquent aboliti- 
onist; ‘‘ while we deliberate, they perish.” 
*¢ What is to be done,” continued the lec- 
turer, ** with a question on which it is dis- 
graceful to speak coolly? Not to be indig- 
nant at such inveterate atrocity, at such a 
system of permanent outrage, is not to be a 
man. Should we still temporize, deprecate, 
conciliate, and fritter it away?’ Mr. Clark- 
son stated it to be his firm conviction, that 
unless the people of England resolved to take 
the matter at once into theirs own hands, and 
to abolish slavery by some decided decree, like 
that which was carried into effect at Hayti 
and Mexico, the question would drag on 
through a future half century, as it had al- 
ready lingered without results through a 
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past; and wear out the exertions and lives 
of the young abolitionists, as it had al- 
ready worn out the old. He was convinced 
that it would be better to drop the subject 
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peasantry in the world, not excepting our 
own, at this time. Of this allegation the 
lecturer adduced concurring proofs, and 
read the testimony of recent eye-witnesses 





altogether, if it were not resolved to d 
of the legislature its INSTANT and UTTER 
ABOLITION. It was his province to show 
the necessity,on religious and moral grounds, 
and the safety and advantage to all parties, 
on political grounds, of this effectual step. 
Having disposed of the scriptural argu- 
ments emptoyed by the colonial advocates 
in favour of slavery, Mr. Clarkson proceeded 
at once to consider the question of imme- 
diate emancipation. ‘Its consequences?” 
is the first query that meets us. Was it so 
very alarming a measure, even on the thresh- 
hold, when the late Lord Melville (no very 
intemperate innovator) was willing that Bri- 
tish colonial slavery should cease in 1800. 
But look to the consequences, iterate the 
colonists! Look to facts, said the lecturer. 
Hundreds of thousands of negroes have been 
emancipated at Cuba, at the Brazils, at 
Sierra Leone, at Mexico, at Hayti, and in 
our own colonies. Here is an experimental 
argument. Did those emancipated negroes 
rise to cut the throats of their benefactors ? 
to wound the hand that smote off their 
chains? Did they rebel, to acquire that 
which they had already acquired without 
rebellion? Preposterous argument! Did 
any evil consequence to any party result 
from their freedom? None whatever. Those 
free negroes were as respectable, as indus- 
trious, and as well disposed as the white 
proprietors. At Mexico, a decree without 
preparation or notice liberated all the black 
slaves in one day. Did the negroes revenge 
themselves on their benefactors? Were 
they turbulent and disorderly? Nothing of 
the kind. There was nothing but recipro- 
cal congratulation and rejoicing; nothing 
but emulation in social duties with their 
white brethren; nothing but zeal to serve 
the state into which they were admitted. 
So, when the French republic abolished 
slavery in Hayti, all accounts concur in 
attesting the immediate advantages to all 
parties, and the increased prosperity of the 
proprietors and the whole colony. ‘< Its 
march to prosperity was rapidly accelerated,” 
says a contemporary writer and eye-wit- 
ness; ‘and its improvement like magic.” It 
was when Buonaparte (apostate as he was 
from his early vow of liberty, in both hemi- 
spheres, and to his ultimate bane) attempted 
to re-impose their broken chains on the 
necks of the slaves, that blood and devasta- 
tion covered the island. The negroes justly 
fought for freedom and independence ‘‘ to 
the knife.” But from the time the Hay- 
tians have recovered their freedom, they 
have constantly advanced in prosperity, and 
their free black peasantry are more pros- 
Perous, comfortable, and happy, than any 
Gent. Mac, Aug. 1831. 
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and corr P dent 

Mr. Clarkson stated, that the plan adopted 
for free labour, on the liberation of the 
Haytian negroes, was to give one-fourth of 
the produce to the labourer, and the other 
three-fourths to the capitalist or planter. 
And he proposed a plan into which the divi- 
sion of profits entered, and of which he gave 
elaborate details, as the basis of a future 
RURAL Cope, that might be established in 
our colonies, with advantage to the planters 
as well as the negro slaves, were the British 
legislature, in imitation of the magnificent 
promptitude of Mexico, immediately to pro- 
nounce slavery abolished throughout the 
British dominions. 

Mr. Clarkson then went into the question 
of compensation, which, he said, was gene- 
rally considered in the light of a bugbear, 
deterring from all compromise, and closing 
the door on all adjustment; but in which, 
he added, he would prove that there was no 
real difficulty whatever. His hypothesis 
was, that even were the claim to compensa- 
tion demanded by the West Indian proprie- 
tors conceded, the British nation would 
gain, in a financial point of view, by the 

i e should not, therefore, deny 
that there was ground for compensation, as 
our late colonial secretary, Sir George Mur- 
ray, had denied. He should not insjst on 
the legal exception, that immoral occupation 
and defective title-deeds abrogated all claim 
to compensation for property. But he would 
at once join issue with the planters, and 
take the estimate of some of their own body, 
either as regarded income arising from the 
property in slaves, or its value per head. 
And he averred, that after making fair sets-c 
for the cost, military and naval, of maintain- 
ing the system, and the losses sustained 
through it by our East India, Chinese, and 
African commerce, that in the article of the 
West Indian protecting duties alone, Eng- 
land would be a LARGE ANNUAL GAINER, by 
admitting the claim thus equitably adjusted. 
But in order to clear the ground of all 
quibbles, he moreover maintained, that she 
would be a gainer, even in admitting the 
whole claim without the above sets-off and 
reductions. (We are compelled to omit Mr. 
Clarkson’s arithmetical calculations to this 
effect.) But he proceeded to urge, that she 
would be infinitely more a gainer indirectly 
than directly, by the renewed spring the 
abolition would give to East Indian and Chi- 
nese trade, and by the illimitable vent it 
would open for our commodities throughout 
the African Peninsula, when its immense 
and unexplored exterior shall be allowed to 
develope all the wants and demands of im- 
proving civilization. 
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House or Lorps, July 25. 

The Earl of Aberdeen, adverting to the 
speech of the King of the French on the 
opening of the French Chambers, begged to 
be informed by what convention the Betcic 
Fortresses were to be demolished, and how 
far the British Government was a party to 
that convention. The Noble Earl lamented 
the result of the inactivity, or impolicy, of 
the British Government, particularly as re- 
garded our conduct to Holland and Portu- 
gal, in permitting French influence to pre- 
vail.— Earl Grey replied, that he should be 
fully prepared, when the proper time arrived, 
to defend the conduct of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment on the subject of our foreign af- 
fairs. His Lordship then read a Protocol, 
dated April 17, signed by the representatives 
of the courts of Austria, Russia, Prussia, 
and England, which declared, that they had 
come to the unanimous opinion, that the 
fortresses of the Belgian frontier were too 
numerous for the resources of the new king- 
dom; and, moreover, did not afford a se- 
curity for its independence ; and that, there- 
fore, they should, immediately after the in- 
dependence of the new kingdom of Belgium 
had been formally recognized by the states 
of Europe, enter into negotiations respect- 
ing the particular fortresses which it might 
be expedient to raze.—The Duke of Wel- 
lington observed, that the fortresses in ques- 
tion belonged to the five Great Powers, in- 
cluding Holland, acting in conjunction with 
England; and that France had nothing to 
do with them, and had never contributed 
towards their construction. He admitted 
the reasonableness of sanctioning the ap- 
pointment of a Sovereign to Belgium, but 
declared that France ought to have been the 
last Power to require, or sanction, the de- 
molition of the bulwarks in question—Earl 
Grey deprecated the extension of these dis- 
cussions, as negotiations were still pending. 
In the event of war, he doubted not that 
every one of these fortresses would have 
been immediately taken possession of by 
France—of course, to the manifest injury of 
Belgium. 

The Houst or Commons, the same day, 
resolved itself into a Committee on the Re- 
FORM Bit, when, after some remarks, the 
disfranchisement of Queenborough and New 
Romney in schedule A, was agreed to with- 
out a division. It was then carried that St. 
Germains, St. Mawes, and St. Michaels, be 
disfranchised. On the motion for the dis- 
franchisement of Saltash, Mr. Croker said, 
that it might fairly be considered as having 


upwards of 2000 inhabitants, and was there- 
fore improperly included in schedule A.— 
Lord John Russell admitted that he thought 
the justice of the case would be more fairly 
met by not retaining Saltash in the present 
schedule. Ona division the numbers were, 
for Saltash remaining in schedule A, 150; 
against it, 231.—It was then moved, amid 
much laughter, that Old Sarum should 
stand part of schedule A. Sir C. Forbes 
said, that the two Hon. Members who re- 
presented that borough were as independent 
as any Members in that House. Mr. R. C. 
Ferguson said, that it might be true that the 
present Members were independent; but 
then, unfortunately, they were the represen- 
tatives of themselves and not of the people. 
The motion for its disfranchisement was 
then put, and carried. It was then, amid 
some desultory discussion, agreed, that the 
boroughs of Seaford, Steyning, Stockbridge, 
Tregony, Wareham, Weolly, Wendover, 
Whitchurch, Winchelsea, Woodstock, Woot- 
ton Basset, and Yarmouth, being the re- 
mainder of schedule A, should be disfran- 
chised, 

July 27. After a long discussion on the 
affairs of Belgium the House resolved itself 
into a Committee on the Rerorm Bit. 
Upon the motion that each of the boroughs 
in schedule B return one Member to that 
House, Sir R. Peel moved, as an amend- 
ment, that the word ** two” be introduced 
instead of ‘¢ one.” The Right Hon. Baro- 
net argued at great length, that, after hav- 
ing, by schedule A, cut off from the’ repre- 
sentation 56 boroughs and 111 representa- 
tives, and seeing how great a preponderance 
was given to the representation of the mer- 
cantile interests of the North, over the agri- 
cultural interests of the South, this preser- 
vation was necessary, as a safe counterpoise 
in the arrangement of the representation. 
The South of England, he said, would lose 
134, while the North would be deprived of 
only 18 Members; and the South would 
gain by this Bill seven, and the North 32 
Members. To counteract the consequences 
of such a change was the object of his 
amendment.— Lord J. Russell resisted the 
motion, submitting that the principle of the 
Bill had been settled, and maintaining that 
the extensivn of the franchise to the manu- 
facturing interests, was called for by their 
increased importance, and to give to the re- 
presentation a safe equilibrium. The Com- 
mittee divided, when there appeared—for 
the clause in its original form, 182; for Sir 
R. Peel’s amendment, 115. ‘The Committee 
theu proceeded with the boroughs named 
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in clause B; and Aldborough, Amersham, 
Arundel, Ashburton, Bodmin, Bridport, 
Buckingham, and Chippenham, were voted 
to be deprived of one Member each. There 
was some discussion on the last, but the 
motion, on a division, was carried by 251 to 
181. 

July 28. On the House resolving itself 
into a Committee on the Rerorm Butt, it 
was voted, amid some discussion, that the 
following boroughs inserted in schedule B, 
should lose one member each: Clithero, 
Cockermouth, (on which there was a division 
—for it, 233; against it, 151) ; Dorchester, 
(on which there was a division—for, 279 ; 
against, 193); Droitwich, Evesham, and 
Great Grimsby. 


—B- 
House oF Lorps, July 29. 

The Abp. of Canterbury moved the second 
reading of the AUGMENTATION OF Bene- 
Fices Birt. His Grace observed, that the 
object of this measure was to extend to spi- 
ritual corporations the provisions of the Act 
of Charles II. respecting the augmentation 
of poor henefices, which was in substance to 
enable such corporatians to fix on a certain 
sum, which should be deducted from certain 
church revenues, for the purpose of aug- 
menting small benefices.—The Lord Chan- 
cellor perfectly approved of the present mea- 
sure, respecting which, in his apprehension, 
there could not bea difference of opinion. 
His Lordship observed, that there were 
many benefices not worth more than 601. a 
year, a salary less than that of some menial 
servants; this was a state of things which 
ought to be remedied. In Scotland there 
was no living worth less than 150/. a year; 
and the nearer we approached the Scottish 
system the better.—The Bishop of London 
said, that the revenues of the Church did not 
amount to more than one-third of what 
they were represented to be by the libellous 
publications of the day. His Lordship added, 
that he perfectly approved of the present 
measure, which would cause an inquiry to 
be made into the state of the Church reve- 
nues, and thereby afford the public an op- 
portunity of knowing the real amount of 
them. His Lordship, in conclusion, said, 
that he felt much satisfaction at the pros- 
pect of something being done to ameliorate 
the condition of the poorer Clergy. The 
Bill was then read a second time. 





In a Committee of the House or Com- 
MONS, the same day, it was agreed that East 
Grinstead should lose one Member. Ona 
similar motion with regard to Guildford, it 
was contended that its present population 
was upwards of 4000, that it was a flourish- 
ing town, and had always exercised the 
elective franchise in an independent manner. 
To this it was answered, on the rule laid 
down by Ministers could not be violated 
without manifest injustice to other places. 
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On a division, there appeared ; for the reso- 
lution, 253; against it, 186. After some 
desultory remarks, it was then resolved that 
the followiug boroughs should share a simi- 
lar fate: Helston, Honiion, Huntingdon, 
Hythe, Launceston, Liskeard, Lyme Regis, 
Lymington, and Maldon. 

July 30. The Committee of the whole 
House resumed its labours on the Reform 
Bill, when, after a good deal of conversa- 
tion, the following places were declared to 
be properly placed in schedule B: Malmes- 
lury, Marllorough, Great Marlow, Oak- 
hampton, Reigate, Richmond, Rye, St. Ives, 
Saltash, Shaftesbury, Thetford, Thirsk, Wal- 
ling ford, and Wilton. 


senefpen 
House or Lorps, Aug. 2. 

The Queen’s Dower Britt, securing to 
her Majesty the annual income of 100,000/., 
besides the residence in Bushy Park, in case 
of the demise of the King, having been on 
Saturday passed by their Lordships, his Ma~ 
jesty, as is usual in such cases, repaired this 
day to the House, attended by the Queen, 
for the purpose of giving his assent to the 
Bill. The Commons being summoned, they 
presented the enactment to his Majesty, and 
besought him to give it his Royal Assent. 
The King bowed, and the Clerk of the House 
gave the Royal Assent in the usual form; 
meanwhile her Majesty rose, and curtsied 
three several times to the gentlemen below 
the bar. 





In the Commons, the same day, it was 
agreed that Sudbury and Totness stand part 
of the schedule B. 

A conversation then ensued as to the 
mode in which the Committee were to pro- 
ceed with schedule C, and it was ultimately 
agreed, ‘¢ that two Members be granted to 
every borough included in it.” On the 
question, ‘‘ that Manchester, with its town- 
ships, stand part of schedule C,” Sir Robert 
Peel and Sir C. Wetherell professed their 
readiness to enter on the question of extend- 
ing the franchise to such large and important 
places as Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Leeds ; but added, that they would not con- 
sent to enfranchise them at the expense of 
other boroughs. After some discussion, it 
was finally voted that Manchester, Birming- 
ham, and Leeds, should stand part of sche- 
dule C, and be entitled to send two Mem- 
bers each to Parliament. 


— 
House or Lorps, Aug. 3. 

Earl Grey moved an address in answer to 
a Royal Message respecting an increased al-. 
lowance to the Duchess of Kent and the 
Princess Victoria. His Lordship, after ob- 
serving upon the importance of making a 
further provision for the education, the 
maintenance, and support of the honour and. 
dignity of the Princess Victoria, who was. 
the presumptive heiress to the Throne, con- 
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cluded by moving an address to that effect, 
which was agreed to vem. dis, 





In the Commons, the same day, on the 
motion of Lord Althorp, the House re- 
solved itself into a Committee on the King’s 
Message. His Lordship, in addition to 
what had been observed by Earl Grey in the 
other House, stated that it was proposed to 
add 10,0001. per annum to the allowance to 
the Duchess of Kent, making the whole 
22,0001. per annum, of which 16,0001. was 
to be applied to the maintenance and educa- 
tion of the Princess Victoria. The resolu- 
tion was agreed to. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee on the Rerorm Bitt, it was 
moved that Greenwich (including Deptford 
and Woolwich) should return two Members, 
and stand part of schedule C.—Sir Robert 
Peel opposed the motion. In his opinion, 
the metropolitan district was at present 
amply represented, it having no less than 
eleven Members in the House of Commons. 
—Lord Althorp observed, that it had long 
been considered as a great grievance, that 
Jarge tracts of the metropolis, possessing 
much wealth, undoubted intelligence, and 
most extensive population, should be unre- 
presented in that House. A debate ensued, 
in the course of which Messrs. Hobhouse 
and Macaulay supported the motion in very 
eloquent speeches. On a division, there 
appeared—for the motion, 295; against it, 
188. It was then agreed that Sheffield, 
Sunderland, and Devonport, should also each 
return two representatives. 

Aug. 4. The House went into Committee 
on the Rerorm Bit, when, after some dis 
cussion, it was agreed, that Wolverhampton 
should send two Members to Parliament. 
A like motion, in favour of the Tower Ham- 
lets Division, was likewise agreed to; as 
were similar votes enfranchising the district 
of Finsbury, the district of Marylebone (in- 
ehiding St. Pancras and Paddington) and 
that of Lambeth (including St. Mary New- 
ington, Bermondsey, &c.) This closed 
schedule C, which comprises the names of 
the places to which the privilege of sending 
two Members to Parliament is to be for the 
first time extended. 

On the proposition, that each of the 
places named in schedule D should return 
one Member to Parliament, Lord Milton 
moved, that they should each return two 
Members, alleging as a reason, that it was 
impossible that large towns should feel sa- 
tisfied with one Member, and that such an 
arrangement would only tend to create local 
excitement.— Sir Francis Burdett spoke 
agaiust the amendment, observing, that the 
thought the business of the House would be 
better carried on with fewer Members, and 
that he had no doubt that the towns in sche- 
dale D would be fairly represented as the 
clause stood at present. On a division the 
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numbers were—for Lord Milton’s amend- 
ment, 102; for the original clause, 230. 

Aug. 5. In a Committee of the House, 
on RerorM, it was agreed that Brighion, 
Bolton-le-Moor, Blackburn, Bradford, Bury, 
Cheltenham, Dudley, Frome, Halifax, Hud- 
dersfield, Kidderminster, Kendal, Macclesfield, 
Oldham, Rochdale, Salford, South Shields, 
Stockport, Sloke-upon - Trent, Tynemouth, 
Wakefield, Warrington, and Whitby, should 
form a part of schedule D, and return one 
Member each. 

Aug. 6. In the Rerorm Committee 
it was agreed that the boroughs of Kendal, 
Walsall, and Whitehaven (the latter after 
a division of 60 against 104) should return 
one Member to Parliament. It was then 
moved and carried, that the clause 3 B, as 
amended, should stand part of the Bill. It 
was afterwards agreed that Weymouth and 
Melcombe Regis should henceforth return 
two instead of four Members, as at present. 


House or Lorps, Aug. 9. 

The Marquis of Londonderry brought for- 
ward his motion for papers illustrative of 
Lord Ponsonby’s letter from Brussels—the 
contemplated destruction of the Belgian 
fortresses—and certain sentiments in the 
Speech of the King of the French. He de- 
clared that the non-intervention priociple 
which had been proclaimed by Earl Grey 
and his colleagues was, to him, unintelligi- 
ble. He contended that in this affair Eng- 
land had bowed to France.—Earl Grey re- 
sisted the motion, and he maintained that, 
as far as Holland and Belgium were con- 
cerned, the principle of non-intervention 
had been rigidly observed by England. He 
stated that to comply with the motion would 
be attended with great inconvenience to the 
public service.—The Duke of Wellington de- 
clared that Holland had been hardly used— 
that in what England had done she had de- 
serted an ancient ally—and that, as to the 
King of the Belgians, he had been recog- 
nised by two powers only—England and 
France.—The Lord Chancellor resisted the 
motion, with a good deal of eloquent com- 
ment on what had been urged by the oppo- 
nents of Ministers. The motion was even- 
tually withdrawn. 





In the Commons, the same day, the House 
proceeded to the consideration of schedule 
E, referred to in the fifth clause of the Re- 
form Bill, which provides that certain towns, 
thereia named, with places adjacent, should 
return two Members. After some discus- 
sion the schedule was adopted, by which 
Kingston-upon- Hull, with Sculcoates ; Pen- 
ryn, with Falmouth; Portsmouth, with Port- 
sea; Rochester, with Chatham and Stroud ; 
Sandwich, with Deal and Walmer, should 
send two Members each. 

Aug. 10. The House proceeded to con- 
sider schedule F of the Rerorm Bitt, con- 
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taining the names of places in Wales which 
it is proposed should share in elections for 
shire towns. After some discussion, the 
franchises of the following places were agreed 
to:—Knighton, Ryador, Kevinleece, and 
Knucklas, should share the elective franchise 
with the borough of Radnor; Amlwch, Ho- 
lyhead, and Llangefri, with Beaumaris; 
Aberystwith, Llampeter, and Adpar, with 
Cardigan; Llanelly, with Caermarthen ; 
Pwllheli, Newin, Conway, Bangor, and 
Cricceith, with Caernarvon; Ruthin, Holt, 
Wrexham, Wrexham Regis, aud Wrexham 
Ablot, with Denbigh; Rhyddlan, Overton, 
Carwis, Caergonly, St. Asaph, Holywell, 
aud Mold, with Flint; Llandaff, Cowbridge, 
Merthyr-Tydvil, Aberdare, and Llanhissent, 
with Cardiff ; Llanidloes, Welsh Pool, Ma- 
chynlelh, Llanfylling, and Newtown, with 
Montgomery; Narlerth, St. David’s, and 
Fishguard, with Haverfordwest; Tenly, Wis- 
ton, and Milford Haven, with Pembroke. 
It was then put and agreed to, that clause 6, 
as amended, should stand part of the Bill.— 
Clause 7, that Swansea and its dependen- 
cies be taken as a borough, and return one 
Member, was agreed to. The consideration 
of the eighth clause was postponed. The 
ninth clause, which gives six Members to 
Yorkshire (two for each Riding), was next 
adopted. 

Aug. 11. The House resolved into Com- 
mittee on the Rerorm Bitt. The tenth 
clause, which proposes to enact that certain 
Counties (25 in number, and enumerated in 
schedule G,) shall be separated into two di- 
visions, each division sending two Members, 
called forth much conversation and resist- 
ance.—Mr. Hughes Hughes said that the di- 
vision of counties, as now proposed, appeared 
to him highly objectionable. It was neither 
more nor less than creating 25 nomination 
places, and he would much rather see 25 
boroughs which had been struck out of 
schedule A restored. He therefore moved 
as an amendment, that all mention of divid- 
ing the counties into districts should be 
omitted in the clause, and that it should 
stand thus : ‘¢ In all future Parliaments four 
knights of the shire instead of two should 
serve for each of the counties contained in 
schedule G.’’ After some discussion the 
House divided, when the numbers were—for 
the clause, 241; against it, 132. 

Aug. 12. After some observations from 
Mr. Croker, on the receipt of a communi- 
cation by Lord Palmerston respecting the 
rupture of the armistice in the Netherlands, 
the House went into a Committee on the 
Rerorm Bitt;. when it was agreed, that 
the several counties mentioned in schedule 
G, clause 11, should be divided into dis- 
tricts, and return four instead of two Mem- 
bers. Schedule G was subsequently agreed 
to, containing the names of the following 
counties: Chester, Cornwall, Cumlerland, 
Derby, Devon, Durham, Essex, Gloucester, 
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Kent, Hampshire, Lancaster, Leicester, Nor- 
folk, Northumberland, Northampton, Not- 
tingham, Salop, Somerset, Stafford, Suffolk, 
Surrey, Sussex, Warwick, Wilts, and Wor- 
cester.—Clause 10, after some debate, was 
agreed to; it provides that Lincolnshire 
should be divided into two divisions, those 
of Lindsay and Kesteven, and return two 
Members for each.—Clause 12, which em- 
powered freeholders to vote only in that di- 
vision of a county in which their property 
was situated, was, after considerable discus- 
sion, negatived, with the concurrence of 
Lord Althorp ; his Lordship observing, that 
it was the object of the Bill to give to copy- 
holders and leaseholders of certain descrip- 
tions, the right of voting in counties, and 
to limit those who had votes in towns and 
boroughs from voting for counties. —Some 
debate took place on the 13th clause, which 
proposed that the following counties should 
each return three Members: Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Cambridgeshire, Dorset- 
shire, Herefordshire, Hertfordshire, and Ox- 
fordshire ; but it was finally agreed to. 

Aug. 13. In the Committee on the Re- 
FORM Bit, it was agreed that Glamorgan- 
shire should return two Members instead of 
one.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
detailed some alterations, which would be 
proposed in subsequent clauses of the Bill. 


—@— 
House or Lorps, Aug. 15. 

Lord Wynford presented a Bill to afford 
better protection to, and encouragement of, 
Acricutturat Lasourers. Its object was 
to aid in the promotion of spade husbandry, 
and to provide the agricultural poor with 
plots of ground; his Lordship maintaining 
that, by such provision, much of the misery 
to which this class of poor was now exposed 
would be averted. 

Visc. Melbourne moved the second reading 
of an enactment fur the amendment of the 
Reta Beer Bitt.—The Lord Chancellor 
said, that the great object of the present 
Bill was to secure orderly conduct in these 
houses, and to prohibit tippling in them at 
late hours.—Agreed to. 





In the Commons, the same day, on the 
motion for the House going into Committee 
on the Bill empowering the appointment of 
Lorps Lizutenant for the various counties in 
IreLanp, Mr. O’ Connell strongly opposed the 
measure, which would place a despot at the 
head of every county in Ireland.—After 
much discussion, the Bill passed through 
the Committee, and was ordered to be read 
a third time on the 18th inst. 

Aug.16. Inthe Committee on the Re- 
FORM Bitt, Mr. Hume introduced a motion, 
that the Colonies should be represented by 
nineteen Members. After some debate, 


the motion was negatived without a divi- 
sion.—The Chairman moved the clause 14, 
making the Jsle of Wight a separate county, 
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which, after the rejection of an amendment, 
proposing two Members, was agreed to. 

Aug. 17. Previous to moving the 15th 
clause, providing that ‘* Towns which are 
counties of themselves be included in ad- 
joining counties for county elections,” the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed to in- 
‘troduce an amendment regarding ‘* Annui- 
tants :” to require that the interest in free- 
-holds of such parties shall be 10/. and 
upwards ; the object of which is to put 
some limitation to the creation of 40s. free- 
holders. After considerable discussion the 
adoption of the clause was decided upon by 
a majority of 164 to 124.—The 16th clause, 
which gives to Copyholders and Leaseholders 
the right of voting for counties, then be- 
came the subject of discussion, when it was 
objected, that it would give to lessees and 
landlords the power of creating votes at 
pleasure. After a good deal of debate, that 
part of theclause which gives the right of 
voting to copyholders of 10/. yearly value 
was agreed to. 

Aug. 18. Mr. Robinson moved for the 
Correspondence with the French Govern- 
ment, relative to the duties on British ves- 
sels in the ports of France subsequent to 
the Convention (or ‘‘ Reciprocity Treaty”) 
of Jan. 26, 1826, and brought forward the 
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hardships of the anti-reciprocity imposts 
that have been imposed by France on Bri- 
tish shipping since that period.—Lord Pal- 
merston replied, that the matter was now the 
subject of negotiation with the French Go- 
vernment, and the motion was withdrawn.— 
A motion respecting the affairs of Belgium, 
and the march of the French troops, at the 
request of Lord Palmerston, was also with- 
drawn. 

The House resumed the consideration of 
the 16th clause of the Rerorm Bit, which 
gives the right of voting for County Mem- 
bers to leaseholders.—The Marq. of Chandos 
moved, as an amendment, that any person 
farming and occupying land, paying a rent 
of 50/. and having holden the same for one 
year, should have the right of voting. —The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed the 
motion; he could not consent to place the 
101. householders in towns. and tenants at 
will in the counties, upon the same footing. 
—Several Members supported the motion; 
when there appeared, on a division, for the 
amendment 232, against it 148—majority 
against Ministers 84. 

Aug. 19, 20. The 17th, 18th, 19th, 
and 20th clauses, for the regulation of votes 
for the election of Knights of the Shire, 
occupied these two evenings. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


On the 27th, 28th, and 29th of July, the 
celebration of the three memorable days of 
last years’ revolution took place, and was at- 
tended with great splendour and popular en- 
thusiasm. ‘The first day was devoted to the 
inauguration of the brazen tablets in the 
Pantheon, recording the names of the he- 
roes who fell in the cause of liberty—a very 
splendid and imposing ceremony. On the 
second day, Paris became one great fair, 
when the population gave themselves wholly 
up to joy and merriment ; on the 29th there 
was a review, which was a grand spectacle. 
The King and Royal Family were every where 
received with the greatest enthusiasm : there 
were above 100,000 men under arms, and 
the cordiality which pervaded the ranks ap- 
peared almost to confound the rules of mili- 
tary discipline. The lines extended between 
four and five miles. On this day, news ar- 
rived (which proved not true) of the defeat 
of the Russians by the Poles, which excited 
the greatest delight. The illuminations and 
fireworks in the evening were magnificent. 

On the 1st of August a severe struggle 
took place in the Chamber of Deputies for 
the office of President; the two principal 
candidates were Messrs. Lafitte and Girod 
del’Ain. In consequence of the smallness 


of the Ministerial majority, M. Casimir 
Perrier resigned, and the Ministry was dis- 
However, when the Dutch invasion 


solved. 


of Belgium was communicated by King 
Leopold, and it was determined to send off 
50,000 troops to repel it, the old Ministry 
consented to resume office, and this warlike 
demonstration will probably render them 
sufficiently popular to retain it. 


NETHERLANDS. 

Belgium has been the theatre of great 
and stirring events; the civic processions 
of King Leopold have been converted into 
warlike operations, and instead of receiving 
a peaceful throne, he has been compelled to 
fight for his existence. He has, however, 
exhibited remarkable courage, under cir- 
cumstances of great difficulty and personal 
discouragement ; but his example has failed 
to influence his recreant subjects. The 
Belgians have lost the sympathy of Europe. 
On every occasion where bravery was re- 
quisite, and where even a slight demonstra- 
tion of energy might have saved their honour, 
they betrayed the most abject cowardice. 

The first intimation of the intention of 
the Dutch to break the existing armistice 
was at Antwerp. On the 2nd of August, 
General Chassé, pursuant to orders from 
King William, notified that on the evening 
of the 4th hostilities would recommence. 
In reply to this communication, the Bel- 
gian Minister of Foreign affairs reminded 
the General that the city of Antwerp, as 
well as the rest of Belgium, was comprised 
in the suspension of arms, signed on the 
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soth of November, and added, that the 
King had referred the affair to the five me- 
diating Powers, placing particularly the city 
of Antwerp under their protection. The 
Governor of Antwerp also wrote to the 
General deprecating hostilities. King Leo- 
pold was at Liege when the determination 
of General Chassé reached him, and he im- 
mediately set out for Brussels. Without 
delay he applied simultaneously to England 
and France, as members of the Alliance 
which had engaged to guarantee the neutra- 
lity and independence of Belgium. On the 
receipt of Leopold’s despatch, France or- 
dered 50,000 troops to march, and the 
English Government immediately ordered a 
squadron to the Downs, to be ready to act 
as circumstances required. Leopold left 
Brussels on the 4th to take the command of 
the army in person; during that night he 
remained in Antwerp, and was probably the 
means of preserving it from bombardment, 
through the intercession of the Hanoverian 
ambassador. The next day, however, Gen. 
Chassé made a sally, in which sixteen 24 
pounders, 24 mortars, and two howitzers, 
belonging to the Belgians, were spiked, and 
Captain Koopmans sailed up the Scheldt, 
and captured at Ruplemond four Belgian 
merchantmen, which he carried off in tri- 
umph past Antwerp. 

On the 5th King Leopold issued a spirited 
proclamation, stating, that, ‘* without a pre- 
vious declaration, the enemy had suddenly 
recommenced hostilities, thereby despising 
and breaking at one time the engagements 
resulting from the suspension of arms, 
and the principles that regulate civilized 
people’ _ In the mean time the Dutch 
troops were in motion: on the frontiers. 
The Prince of Orange had assumed the 
chief command, and published a manifesto 
to the country people, assuring them that 
he meant to protect their property, his fa- 
ther’s only object being to enforce the pro- 
toculs of the conference at London, and 
secure a separation from Belgium upon fair 
terms. The Dutch appear to have entered 
at-five points, namely Breda, in the direc- 
tion of Turnhout; Bois-le-Duc and Einde- 
hoven in that of Hasselt ; Sas de Grand on 
the sluice of Capitalen Dam: the cantons 
of Cappel and Erkvelde, in the direction of 
Ghent ; and lastly, Antwerp, by a move- 
ment of the fleet and a debarkation of 
troops without the city. The attack took 
place on all the points by surprise. The 
principal division of the Dutch army en- 
tered by Turnhout, in the province of Ant- 
werp, on the 3rd August. The Belgians, 
after firing a few shots, precipitately retired. 
On the 4th, the Dutch advanced guard took 
possession of Gheel, where, on the 5th, 
the head-quarters of the Prince were esta- 
blished. In the mean time, a skirmish had 
taken place near Pullen, in which a Dutch 
corps, that left Bergen-op-Zoom on the 
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3rd, suffered considerably. In the course of 
the 5th, the Prince. pushed on to Diest, 
within 15 miles of Brussels, and, at this 
point, the forces under his command were 
estimated at 40,000 men. During this time, 
the Belgians, recovering from the surprise 
occasioned by the sudden attack of their 
outposts, had concentrated their forces. 
Cort Heylingers, a Dutch Commander, 
who had penetrated to St. Trond, was dri- 
ven back, and the Belgians recovered pos- 
session of that place. On the 8th King 
Leopold, who had been exerting himself 
with the utmost activity to organize and 
bring up his troops, established his head 
quarters at Aerschot. General Daiue, the 
commander of his principal division, who 
had driven back Heylingers, took post at 
Hasselt, on the right bank of the Gette, the 
Dutch occupying Diest and other towns on 
the opposite bank. On the 10th, the Prince 
ordered an advance upon the Belgic Gene- 
ral, and his success was instantaneous. Whe- 
ther the Belgians fired or not is a matter in 
dispute, but it is certain they did not stop 
to re-load. The whole division took to a 
most disgraceful flight. The cavalry having 
been put to flight, broke through the infan- 
try and the Civie Guards. Part of them 
reached Liege, followed by their General. 
Leopold rallied the fugitives, and retired 
in tolerable order upon Louvain. Having 
concentrated his forces in this city, the 
Dutch army, which had iavested it, were 
attacked at point of day on the 12th, and 
although exposed to a heavy fire from the 
walls, succeeded in turning the right of the 
defending army, which immediately retreat- 
ed, and in a very short time, the Belgians 
found it necessary to attempt a retreat to save 
the town from bombardment. The corps of 
Saxe Weimar cut off this movement, and 
Leopold, with his army, were shut up in 
Louvain, and a convention agreed upon to 
give up the city to the Dutch in twenty-four - 
hours, the Belgians being allowed to march 
out with the honours of war. The King 
retreated to Malines. The French Army 
having entered Mons the preceeding day, 
its arrival, combined with the remonstrances 
of the mediating powers, put a stop to hos- 
tilities at this critical juncture. 

On the 15th King Leopold returned to 
the capital, disappointed and disgusted with 
the issue of the short and inglorious cam- 
paign which had nearly endangered his per- 
sonal liberty and his power. All accounts 
concur in stating, that in his late efforts in 
the field he had been most miserably se- 
conded by the troops, regular and irregular, 
upon whom he had been taught to rely, and 
that his own is almost the only honour 
which has come unscathed from the strife. 

PORTUGAL. 

The convention between France and Por- 
tugal is very humiliating to the latter. The 
French have obtained the instant liberation 
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of M. Bonhomme and of M. Sauvinet, who 
had been punished with imprisonment, and 
were destined for transportation,—indem- 
nity to them for the injustice to which they 
had been subjected,—compensation to seve- 
ral other French citizens who had been un- 
justly condemned and imprisoned ;—an equi- 
valent for pecuniary expense occasioned by 
the equipment of the expedition; and, 
lastly, the temporary, if not the final, pos- 
session of the Portuguese ships of war 
which appeared disposed to obstruct the en- 
trauce of the French into the Tagus. A 
very singular expedient was adopted by Mi- 
guel to keep the country quiet. On the en- 
try of the French squadron, he sent off ex- 
presses to all parts with pretended official 
accounts of a victory over it, signed by the 
Minister of Justice. Miguel and his Mi- 
nisters were in a state of great alarm, and 
Lisbon resembled a city threatened with a 
siege. The number of troops under arms 
is stated at 20,000, and in the Rocio, or 
square of the Inquisition, cannon were placed 
pointing down the principal streets, with 
the matches ready lighted. The usual cruel- 
ties and imprisonments were going on to- 
wards the constitutional party. 

Another of the Azores has fallen before 
the arms of the partisans of Donna Maria, 
at Terceira. On the 30th July a squadron 
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of 19 ships, three gun-boats, and 15 small 
boats, sailed from Angra; and on the Ist'of 
August effected a landing at St. Michael’s. 
A battle took place; when the Miguelites, 
consisting of 2,600 men, were routed, with 
the loss of four field pieces, sixty barrels of 
gunpowder, and many killed, wounded, and 
taken. The victory was followed by the 
proclamation of Donna Maria at Ponte d’EI- 
gado, the flight of the governor, and the 
triumphal entry of Count Villa Flor. 


ITALY. 


The Pope has given a new constitution to 
his states ; for 1000 persons there shall be 
sixteen councillors aud one delegate. The 
former approved by the latter, the latter by 
the Pope. In towns of several thousands, 
there shall be councillors and delegates in 
like proportion; and for every 20,000 a 
council of delegation, with all the functions 
of government, responsible to the Pope, and 
under certain regulations. All accounts to 
be inspected openly by the people, and ap- 
proved by the delegate. This decree of Gre- 
gory XIV. is dated July 5, and the first pro- 
visional councils are to assemble on the 1st 
of October next. A general amnesty has 
been published by the Pope, but the spirit 
of liberalism and opposition to existing au- 
thority appear every where to prevail. 


—_ 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 


Aug. 4. A water-spout burst upon the 
Clidagh mountains (co. Kerry) within two 
miles of the Balleyvourney road, by which 
a vast tract of ground under tillage was to- 
tally destroyed, and nine persons lost their 
lives. The Glanfesk bridge was covered, and 
the battlements swept away. The bed of 
the Flesk river is 38 feet from the centre 
arch of the bridge, but in five minutes the 
water flowed over the battlements. Three 
houses were swept away. The flood at its 
height appeared like an arm of the sea ; its 
depth in the valley from 15 to 16 feet, and 
in breadth upwards of 300 yards. The 
ground, which a few minutes before presen- 
ted a rich luxuriant harvest, was covered 
with sand, rocks, stones, &c. three feet deep, 
and it will require three years’ labour before 
it will be productive to the owners. 





INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


July 25. The new Choir of Peter- 
lorough Cathedral being completed, the cere- 
mony of its re-opening took place. Han- 
del’s Te Deum was performed by Mather, 
the celebrated blind organist. The com- 
munion service was performed by the Bishop 


of the diocese, assisted by the Dean; and 
the sermon was preached by the Bishop of 
Gloucester (the late Dean), who, having 
been the author, promoter, and finisher, of 
the whole scheme, was invited to fill the 
new pulpit. His discourse was listened to 
with great attention and interest by the 
assembled multitude. The history of this 
work is somewhat singular. The old inte- 
rior of the building having been destroyed 
in the civil wars by the troops of Oliver 
Cromwell, a very mean and inappropriate 
Choir of painted deal had occupied its 
place. Four years ago a subscription was 
raised, in the city and neighbourhood, to 
erect a new organ-screen and altar-screen of 
stone, and a choir of Norway oak, under the 
auspices of the present Bishop of Glouces- 
ter. The amount subscribed was about 
60001.; but the beauty of the workman- 
ship exceeds what might have been expected 
even from this large sum; and it is the 
general opinion that no church in the king- 
dom presents a more beautiful interior. The 
plans are those of Edward Blore, Esq. F.S.A. 
the architect, and the work has beem exe- 
cuted with uncommon skill and elegance, 
by persons who are natives of Peterborough. 
A uew organ-case forms part of it. After 
service the Dean entertained the subscribers, 
together with others of the nobility, clergy, 
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and gentry, at an elegant banquet in the gar- 
den of the Deanery, and the poor of the city 
shared largely in the liberality of the day. 
The Bishop of Gloucester has consented, by 
the wish of the subscribers, to publish the 
sermon, 

July 27. The celebrated bell, ** Great 
Tom of Lincoln,’’ exists no longer. While 
some workmen were driving a wedge in pro- 
gress of tracing a flaw, a large piece of the 
rim, or skirt, broke off, weighing six hun- 
dred weight, and about eight feet long ; the 
total weight broken off the bell is about 
900 lbs. Tom, when entire, weighed about 
9894 lbs. 

July 29. At the Maidstone Assizes, a 
lad, aged only 14, named John Bell, was 
tried for the murder of Richard Taylor, aged 
13, on the 4th of March last. The father 
of poor little Taylor lived at Stroud, and 
was in the habit of receiving 8s. or 9s. a 
week from the parish, for which he gene- 
rally sent his son and daughter. On the 
day in question the lad went alone. The 
prisoner, and a brother named James, saw 
Taylor on his return home, and knowing 
the lad and his errand, resolved to kill him, 
and take his money. Accordingly, he per- 
suaded the poor fellow to accompany him 
into a wood, under the pretence of showing 
him a short way home. After they had got 
some distance, the prisoner told the de- 
ceased that he had lost his way. The de- 
ceased, on hearing that, sat down and be- 
gan to cry, when the prisoner jumped upon 
him, and in an instant cut his throat, and 
robbed him of his money. On Monday 
the 3ist this wretched boy paid the pe- 
nalty of his crime at Maidstone. 

Aug. 17. The Rothsay Castle, a steam 
vessel sailing from Liverpool to Beaumaris, 
on a trip of pleasure, was wrecked with 
about 200 persons on board, nearly all of 
whom met a watery grave. It appears that 
when the vessel, after leaving Liverpool, ar- 
rived off the floating light, the sea was very 
rough, and she made little way. Soon after 
nightfall she began to fill with water, and 
the pumps were put to work, but still it 
gained on them. The vessel soon quit- 
ted her course, and struck at 12 o’clock at 
night on a rock called the Dutchman, near 
Beaumaris ; 59 persons were at once thrown 
into the sea, amidst the screams of the sur- 
vivors, by the lurching of the vessel. The 
captain of the vessel was drowned. The 
vessel continued whole until one o'clock, 
when she broke across, and the remainder 
of the passengers, with the exception of a 
few saved the next morning, were hurried 
into the sea, 

Aug. 20. A frightful murder has been 
committed in the neighbourhood of Brigh- 
ton, which has excited a very considerable 
sensation. The name of the murderer is 
Holloway, and the victim of his atrocity 
was his own wife; with whom he had not 
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lived for some time, in consequence of an 
illicit connection with a woman, who was 
taken into custody on suspicion of havin 
aided in the murder. On Saturday the 20t 
inst. he made a voluntary confession of his 
guilt. He stated that for some time before 
he committed the murder he had determi- 
ned to induce her to go out with him to 
walk in some private place, and to assassin- 
ate her. When all his efforts to get her 
out to some secret spot, where he could 
despatch her, failed, he resolved upon taking 
an obscure house in Donkey-row, and, under 
pretence of living again with her there, to 
inveigle her to that place, and put her to 
death. After he had got her inside the 
house, he seized her by the throat unawares, 
and she fell tothe ground. He drew her 
under a chest of drawers, and continued 
pressing upon her throat with all his force, 
until he strangled her. When she had 
ceased struggling, he took out his kmife and 
cut her throat. He did not strip the my ; 
but finding that he could not carry off the 
corpse whole, so as to dispose of it in a 
secret place, he determined to cut it in 
pieces, to enable him to remove a part at 
different times. He cut off the head, and 
divided the limbs with his knife. He put the 
trunk of the deceased, and the thighs, into 
a box, and carried them to the Lover’s 
Walk at Preston, where he dug a hole and 
buried them. The head and limbs were 
found in the privy. He said he was promp- 
ted to do it from a feeling of revenge to- 
wards his wife and her relations. 

The monument to Sir David Baird, at 
Perth, is to be a copy of Cleopatra’s Needle, 
a structure whose situation is associated 
with some of the most important services 
rendered to his country by that gallant 
officer. It is to be composed externally of 
Aberdeen granite, many of the blocks of 
which, now unloading at the quay of Perth, 
weigh upwards of four tons; and as it is to 
be an exact copy of the original, both with 
respect to form and magnitude, it will be 
one of the most conspicuous objects in the 
vale of Strathearn. Tom-a-Chastel, on the 
summit of which the monument is to be 
placed, though only about 400 feet above 
the level of the sea, overlooks the whole of 
the Strath, and is even visible from Dundee. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


The Coronation.—The preparations are 
roceeding with rapidity, and the interior of 
Westminster Abbey now presents the ap- 
pearance of a forest of beams. The Com- 
mons have claimed the right of being pre- 
sent at the ceremony, in consequence of 
which the Government will provide 600 seats 
on either side of the choir. An additional 
tier of galleries is to be erected in the tran- 
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septs, the seats of which will be carried up 
obliquely, nearly to the height of the great 
oriel windows. The temporary retiring- 
rooms for the King and Queen will be erect- 
ed at the western entrance, and will project 
& considerable distance in the open space of 
ground, presenting outwardly a very neat 
elevation, in the puiuted style, according to 
the design of Mr. Smirke. At this en- 
trance the carriages of the Royal Family 
will set down. Eight thousand persons will 
be accommodated in the Abbey under the new 
arrangements. The musical department will 
he under the direction of Sir George Smart. 
In order that the public may not be dis- 
appointed, from the ceremony in the Hall 
being dispensed with, it is in contemplation 
that all the great officers and official per- 
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sons shall accompany the King and Queen 
in procession to Westminster Abbey. 

Aug. 17. This afternoon the metro~ 
polis was visited by a storm of thunder 
and rain exceeding any thing remembered. 
The rain fell in torrents, and flooded many 
streets and houses. Noises were at the 
same time heard louder, but similar in 
sound, to the firing of large rockets. In 
the immediate neighbourhood of the House 
of Commons the electric fluid seemed to 
fall repeatedly. A pinnacle of the western 
tower of Westminster Abbey was struck, 
and the finial dashed in pieces. 

Aug. 22, Mr. Wellesley having restored 
his children to the custody of the Lord 
Chancellor, was discharged from the Fleet 
prison, in compliance with his petition. 


—o— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazerte Promotions. 
July 25. Col. Sir Evan Murray Mac- 


gregor to be Governor of Dominica.—Lieut. 
Col. A. W. Young to be Lieut.-Governor of 
Prince Edward’s Island.—Anne Lempriere, 
of Bath, relict of Dr. Lempriere, late Rec- 
tor of Meeth, co. Devon, and only child 
and heir of Edw. Coliingwood, Commander 
R.N. to take and use the surname of Col- 
lingwood, in addition to that of Lempriere. 

July 26, 2d reg. Drag. Guards, Lieut.- 
Gen. J. Hay to be Col—sth Drag. Guards, 
Lieut.-Gen, J. Slade to be Col. —37th Foot, 
Lieut.-Gen. Hon. A. Duff, 92d Reg. to be 
Col.—92d Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. H. Dal- 
rymple, Bart. to be Col.—Royal African 
Colonial Corps, Maj. J. Hingston to be 
Major.—Garrison, Lieut.-Gen. Sir F. T. 
Hammond, G.C. H., to be Lieut.-Governor 
of Edinburgh Castle. — Brevet, Major W. 
Greene, R. A. to be Lt.-Col.—To be Ma- 
jors, Capt. H. R. Bullock, Capt. G. A. Reid. 

Aug. 2. Right Hon. John Key, of Thorn- 
bury, Glouc. and Lord Mayor of London, 
created a Bart.—Rifle Brigade, Major Ar- 
thur Marq. Douro to be Major. 
on 3. Knighted, Geo. Hamilton, esq. 

Aug. 6. Wm. Thorp, esq. of Henthorpe- 
house, co. Lincoln; to use the name and 
arms of Parker only. 

Aug. 8. Knighted, Lieut.-Col. the Hon. 
Edward Cust, K.C.H.—Rear-Admiral Sir 
Jahleel Brenton to be Lieut.-Governor of 
Greenwich Hospital. 

Aug. 9. Brevet, Major H. Webster to 
be Lieut.-Col. in the army. 

Aug. \0. Kuighted, Lieut.-Gen. John 
Smith, R. Art. K.C.H. and John Rennie, 
esq. of Whitehall-place. 

Aug. 16. Brevet, Capt. Wm. Fred. Snell 
to be Major.—Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. H. Vi- 
vian, Bart. to he of the Privy Council in 
Ireland.—Geo. Augustus Rye, of St. Al- 


ban-hall, Oxford, only son of John Rye, of 
Bath, gent. by Anne his late wife, the se- 
cond dau. and only child who left male issue 
of Sir Berney Brograve, of Worstead-hall, 
Norfolk, Bart. to use the name and arms of 
Brograve. 





Memters returned to serve in Parliament. 
Bandon Bridge.—Sir A. W. J. Clifford. 
Dublin.—F red. Shaw, esq. 

——— Lord Vise. Ingestrie. 

—The Rt. Hon. Henry Fitzroy. 
Grimsly.—Lord Loughborough. 

Meath (co.)—Henry Grattan, esq. 
Peebles (co.)—Sir John Hay, Bart. 
Roscommon (co.) —Dennis O’Conor, esq. 
Weymouth.—Chas. Baring Wall, esq. 








EccrestasTicaAL PrerERMENTS. 
Rev. J. P. Roberts, Canon of Chichester. 
Rev. S. Best, Abbas Ann R. Hants. 
Rev. R. Biscoe, Littleton P. C. co. Wore. 
Rev. E. E. Blencowe, West Walton R. Norf. 
Rev. J. Carr, South Shields R. Durham. 
Rev. J. Clutton, Lugwardine V. co. Heref. 
Rev. H. J. Hastings, Areley Kings R. Wore. 
Rev. R. Hind, Luddington R. co. Northamp. 
Rev. D. Jones, Caerlon V. Wales. 
Rev. G. E. Larden, Doverdale R. co. Wore. 
Rev. O. Leycester, Hodnet R. Salop. 
Rev. W. Magee, Swords R. Dublin. 
Rev. H. H. Morgan, Lydney V_ co. Glouc. 
Rev. G. T. Mostyn, Tubercurry P. C. co. 

Sligo. 

Rev. E. Peilew, Yarmouth P. C. Norfolk. 
Rev. R. Ridsdale, North Chapel R. Sussex. 
Rev. F. Robinson, Little Stoughton R. Beds. 
Rev. J. Routledge, Cransley V. Northamp. 
Rev. H. Salmon, Swarraton R. Hants. 
Rev. R. Sandford, Eaton V. Salop. 
Rev, W. Sharpe, Cromer V. Norfolk. 
Rev. R. W. Shaw, Cuxton R. Kent. 
Rev. J. Vane, Burringten P. C. Somerset. 
Rev. C. C .Walkey, Lucton P. C. Hereford. 
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Rev. C. Walters, Bramdean R. Hants. 
Rev. W. Webb, Tixall R. co. Stafford. 
Rev. H. T. Wheler, Pillerton V. co. Warw. 


Cuartains. 
Rev, M. H. Miller, to Duke Buccleugh. 


Promotions.— Marriages. 
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Rev. T. H. Walker, to Marg. Cholmondeley. 


Civit PRereRMENT. 
Rev. C. C. Walkey, Head Master of Lucton 


School. 


conn 
MARRIAGES. 


July 19. The Rev. F. Cubitt, Rector of 
Fretton, Suffolk, to Jane-Mary, second dau. 
' of the Rev. H. N. Astley, Rector of East 
Barsham, Norfolk. 21. At Compton 
Dando, Somerset, Rev. Chas. Trewlawny 
Collins, Rector of Timsbury, Somerset, to 
Elizabeth-Ayliffe, dau. of the late Edward 
Boodle, esq. of Brook-street, Grosvenor- 
square, 23. AtPelbrigg-hall, Viscount 
Ennismore, to Maria-Augusta, widow of the 
late G. T. Wyndham, esq. of Cromer-hall, 
Norfolk, and dau. of Adm. Windham. 
26. At Hursley, Hants, the Rev. J. Wilder, 
of Eton, Bucks, to Mary, eldest dau. of the 
late Archd. Heathcote. 27. At Guern- 
sey, the Rev. H. Benwell, of Ensham, Dor- 
set, to Mary, eldest dau. of Thos, Jones, 
esq. of Dawlish. At Hayes, the Rev. 
Wm.-Rob. Brown, to Delia-Henrietta, dau. 
of the late C. B. Wood, esq. 28. At 
Cheltenham, Edw. Bloxsome, esq. to So- 
phia, dau. of the late Rich. Hardy, D. D. 
Rector of Loughborough. At Tam- 
worth, the Rev. Thomas Loveday, B.D. 
Rector of Ilsley, Berks, to Mary, only sur- 
viving dau. of the late Archd. Churton. 
At Clifton, co. Gloucester, the Rev. G. G. 
Gardiner, to Catharine, eldest dau. of John 
M‘Cliatoch, esq. of Drumear, late M. P. 
for co. Louth. 31. G. B. J. Price, esq. 
of Pigeonsford, Cardiganshire, to Ellen, dau. 
of Sir John Owen, Bart. M. P. 

Lately. At Brighton, Fred. Hodgson, 
esq. M.P. to Amelia-Cath. dau. of John 
Erskine, esq. 

4ug. 1. At Walston, the Marquis of 
Hastings, to the Hon. Barbara Baroness 
Grey de Ruthyn, of Brandon-hall, War- 
wickshire. At Cheltenham, Capt. Jones, 
16th Bengal Native Inf. to Mary, relict of 
the late Rich, Carpenter, esq. of Monkton- 
house, Somerset. 2. The Rev. Edwin 
Bosanquet, Rector of Ellisfield, to Eliza, 
second dau. of Stephen Terry, esq. of Dum- 
mer-house, Hants. Sir C. M. Lambert 
Monck, Bart. to Lady Mary-Eliz. Bennet, 
sister to the Earl of Tankerville. At 
Worplesdon, the Rev. G. J. Dupuis, to 
Julia-Maria, fourth dau. of the Rev. W. Ro- 
berts, Vice-Provost of Eton, and Rector of 
Worplesdon, Surrey. At Cheltenham, 
C. H. Bell, esq. third son of late Matthew 
Bell, esq. of Wovlsington-house, North- 
umberland, to Helen, only child of Sir B. 
W. Burdett, Bart. and grand-niece of the 
first Marquis of Thomond. At Chiswick, 















































W. Bond, Esq. of Kingsbury, to Cecilia, 
dau. of the Rev. S. Curteis, LL.D. of 
At Walthamstow, J. 


Heathfield-house, 





R. Mills, esq. of Tavistock-sq. to Louisa- 
Matilda, second dau. of Jos. Trueman, esq. 
At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, G. 
Latouche, esq. son of the late Col. La- 
touche, M.P. to Amelia, dau. of F. J. 
Nugee, esq. of Bruton-street. 3. At 
Bath, Edward son of John Brickdale, esq. 
to Mary-Cath. widow of Capt. Thomas, and 
dau. of Gen. Dick. Lieut. E. G. Palmer, 
R.N. to Harriet, relict of the late Diggles 
Bayley, esq. of Cape Coast Castle. 4. 
At Willesdon, the Hon. G. T. Keppel, se- 
cond son of the Eal of Albemarle, to Su- 
san, dau. of Sir Coutts Trotter, Bart. 
4. At York, the Rev. C. D. Wray, to Ma- 
rianne, dau. of the late G. Lloyd, esq. of 
York, At Portishead, Somersetshire, the 
Rev. C. Clifton, to Mary-Jane, dau. of the 
late Capt. Malbon, R.N. At North- 
Weald, Essex, Granville Sharp, esq. of 
Great Winchester-st. to Anne-Eliz. dau. 
of J. M. Hill, esq. of Bedford-row. 6. 
At Ilminster, J. Talbot, esq. son of the late 
H. Talbot, esq. Wadhurst Castle, Sussex, to 
Frances Essex, 2d dau. of V. Langworthy, 
esq. 9. At Bishop’s Lydeard, Capt. 
Hugh Fitz-Roy, Gren. Guards, 2d son of 
the late Lord Henry Fitz-Roy, to Lucy- 
Sarah, second dau. of Sir 'T. B. Lethbridge, 
Bart. George Barnard, esq. of the Stable 
Yard, St. James’s, to Mary-Ann, youngest 
dau. of the late Edw. Isaac, esqy.—-At Stock- 
port, I. Hodgson, esq. only son of the Hon. 
A. Hodgson, of Jamaica, to E, Lee Clarke, 
dau. of the late G. I. Clarke, esq. of Hyde- 
hall. 11. At All Souls’ Church, Lieut - 
Col. Power, R. A. to Caroline, eldest dau. 
of the late H. Browne, esq. of Portland- 
place. At St. George’s, Hauover-square, 
Capt. B. Davies, of Myrtle-bill, co. Car- 
marthen, to Mrs. Harding, of Place-y-park. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Mr. 
J. Clifford, of Chelsea, to Martha, second 
dau. of the Rev. R. H. Shepherd, of Pim- 
lico. 13. At St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, 
Mr. George Robins, of the Piazza, to Miss 
Marian Losack, of Alfred-place, Bedford- 
square. 16. At Sherborne, the Rev. D. 
Evans, to Miss Esther Cox. 18. At 
Bath, the Rev. J. Olive, Rector of Ayott 
St. Laurence, Herts, to Ellen, eldest dau. 
of the late J. T. Brown, esq. of Winifred- 
house, Bath. 20. At St. James’s, 
Capt. Macphail, Sub-Inspector of Ionian 
Militia, to Miss Emma Griffin, of Hemel 
Hempsted, Herts. 22. At Mary-le- 
bone Church, Lieut. Charteris, R.N. to 
Elizabeth-Cecilia, widow of the late J. Dick, 
esq. of Tullymet, Perthshire. 
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Eart oF DUNDONALD. 

July 1. At Paris, aged 82, the Right 
Hon. Archibald Cochrane, ninth Earl of 
Dundonald, Lord Cochrane of Paisley 
and Ochiltree (1669), and Lord Cochrane 
of Dundonald (1647), a Baronet of Nova 
Scotia (1675). 

His Lordship was born January 1, 
1748-9, the second but eldest surviving 
son of Thomas the eighth Earl, by his 
second wife Jean, eldest daughter of 
Archibald Stewart, of Torrence, co. La- 
nark, esq. which lady lived to the age of 
eighty-six, and died in 1808. His Lord- 
ship had a Cornet’s commission in the 
third regiment of dragoons in 1764. 
He quitted the army for the navy, in 
which capacity we find he visited the 
coast of Guinea ; and afterwards devoted 
himself entirely to scientific pursuits, 
with the view of improving the com- 
merce and manufactures of his couutry. 
He succeeded his father in the family 
titles, June 27, 1778. In 1785, bis Lord- 
ship obtained an Act of Parliament for 
vesting in him and his assigns, for 
twenty years, the sole use and property 
of a method of extracting tar, pitch, 
essential oils, volatile alkali, mineral 
acids, salts, and cinders, from pit-coal, 
throughout his Majesty’s dominions, for 
which he had previously procured a patent 
for the usual short term. The principal 
object of this invention was to promote 
the use of coal-tar in paying the bottoms 
of ships, to protect them from worms ; 
but, from the general adoption of cop- 
per sheathing, its use became confined 
to outhouses, fences, &c. His Lordship 
circulated in 1785 “ An Account of the 
qualities and uses of Coal-tar and Coal- 
varnish ;” and in the same year he also 
published a quarto pamphlet, entitled, 
*‘ The present state of the manufacture 
of Salt explained,” in which he recom- 
mended the refuse as a manure. 

In 1795 he published **A Treatise, 
showing the intimate connexion that 
subsists between Agriculture and Che- 
mistry ; addressed to the cultivators of 
the soil, to the proprietors of the fens 
and mosses in Great Britain and Ireland, 
and to the proprietors of West India 
estates ;”” and in 1799, ‘* The principles 
of Chemistry applied to the improve- 
ment of the practice of Agriculture.” 

In 1801 his Lordship obtained a patent 
for a method of preparing a substitute 
for gum-senegal and other gums exten- 
sively employed in certain branches of 
manufacture.” His preparation was to 


be formed from lichens, from hemp or 
flax, and the bark of the willow and 
lime. In 1803 he received another pa- 
tent ‘* for methods of preparing hemp 
and flax, so as materially to aid the ope- 
ration of the tools called hackles, in the 
division of the fibre.” This plan con- 
sisted in steeping or boiling the stalks, 
in order more effectually to remove the 
bark before dressing ; and, as it was 
found to lessen the danger of mildew in 
sail-cloth, it was more generally adopted, 
although not more profitable, than Lord 
Dundonald’s other inventions. 

It was in allusion to this nobleman 
that the following remarks were made 
in the Annual Address of the Registrars 
of the Literary Fund Society in the year 
1823: ** A man born in a high class of 
the old British peerage, has devoted his 
acute and investigating mind solely to 
the prosecution of science; and his powers 
have prevailed in the pursuit. The dis- 
coveries effected by his scientific re- 
search, with its direction altogether to 
utility, have been in many instances be- 
neficial to the community, and in many 
have been the sources of wealth to indi- 
viduals, To himself alone they have 
been unprofitable ; for with a superior 
disdain, or (if you please) a culpable 
disregard of the goods of fortune, he has 
scattered around him the produce of his 
intellect with a lavish and wild hand. 
if we may use the consecrated words of 
an Apostle, ¢ though poor, he has made 
many rich,’ and though in the immediate 
neighbourhood of wealth, he has been 
doomed to suffer, through a long series 
of laborious years, the severities of 
want. In his advanced age, he found an 
estimable woman, in poverty, it is true, 
like himself, but of an unspotted charac- 
ter and of a high though untitled family, 
to participate the calamity of his for- 
tunes; and with ‘her virtues and pru- 
dence, assisted by a small pension which 
she obtained frum the benevolence of 
the Crown, she threw a gleam of light 
over the dark decline of his day. She 
was soon, however, torn from him by 
death; and, with an infant whom she 
bequeathed to him, he was abandoned 
to destitution and distress (for the pen- 
sion was extinguished with her life). To 
this man, thus favoured by nature, and 
thus persecuted by fortune, we have been 
happy to offer some little alleviation of 
his sorrows; and to prevent him from 
breathing his last under the oppressive 
sense of the ingratitude of his species.” 
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The Earl of Dundonald was thrice 
married; first, at Annsfield, Oct. 17, 
1774, to Anne, second daughter of Capt. 
James Gilchrist, R. N. of that place ; 
and by that lady had one daughter and 
slx sons: J. the Right Hon. Thomas 
now Earl of Dundonald, born in 1775, 
who from his adventurous spirit has 
made the name of Lord Cochrane familiar 
in almost every quarter of the world; he 
married about 1813, Catherine-Frances- 
Corbet, daughter of Mr, Thomas Barnes, 
and has several children ; 2. Lady Anne, 
and 3. the Hon. James, who both died 
young ; 4. the Hon. Basil Cochrane, 
Lieut.-Col. of the 36th foot, who died 
May 14, 1816; 5. the Hon. Wm. Erskine 
Cochrane, a Major in the army, and late 
of the 15th regiment of dragoons; 6. 
the Hon. Archibald Cochrane, Capt. R.N. 
(of whom presently); 7. the Hon. Charles, 
who died young. The first Countess 
having died at Brompton, Nov. 13, 1784, 
the Earl married secondly, at London, 
April 12, 1788, Isabella, widow of John 
Mayne, of Teffont-Ewias in Wiltshire, 
esq. and daughter of Samuel Raymond, 
of Belchamp-hall in Essex ; and by her, 
who died in Dec. 1808 at the house of 
her brother Sam. Raymond, esq., had no 
issue; thirdly, in April 1819, Anna- 
Maria, eldest daughter of Francis Plow- 
den, esq. LL.D. the Irish historian (of 
whom a memoir will be found in our 
vol. xcix. i, 374), who died Sept. 18, 
1822, leaving an only child, the Hon. 
Dorothy Cochrane, so named after her 
maternal grandmother, who was the au- 
thoress of an Opera entitled Virginius. 





Captain the Hon. Archibald Cochrane 
died at Paris in July 1829, and as he was 
not noticed in our pages at that time, 
we add some particulars of his naval 
career, A short time previous to the 
peace of Amiens, we find bim a Midship- 
man on board the Speedy brig, com- 
manded by his gallant brother Lord 
Cochrane, and bearing a conspicuous 
part in one of the most brilliant actions 
upon record. This was the capture of 
El Gamo, a Spanish frigate mounting 22 
long twelve-pounders, 8 nines, and 2 
heavy carronades, with a compliment of 
319 men, by a British vessel carrying only 
14 four-pounders, and a crew only 54 in 
number. After conducting this prize in 
triumph to Port Mahon, the Speedy re- 
turned to her station off Barcelona; 
where in June 1801 she assisted the Kan- 
garoo, an 18-gun brig, in cutting out 
several vessels lying under the battery of 
Oropesa ; in which service the subject 
of this notice was employed with Lieuts. 
Foulerton and Warburton, and Messrs. 
Dean and Taylor, Midshipmen, the last 
of whom was killed. 





About a month after, however, on the 
3d of July, the Speedy was captured, in 
the Gut of Gibraltar, by a French squa- 
dron under the command of Mons, Li- 
nois ; and from that period we find no 
further mention of Mr. Cochrane until 
his promotion to the rank of Lieutenant, 
May 12, 1804. He subsequently com- 
manded the Victor sloop and Fox frigate, 
on the East India station, where he as- 
sisted at the destruction of several Dutch 
men of war, in Dec. 1807. His post 
commission bore date Jan. 31, 1806. 
He latterly lived at Sunderland, where 
he was highly respected. 

The Hon. A. Cochrane married Jan. 
11, 1812, Jane, daughter of Arthur Mow- 
bray, esq. and had issue: 1. Anna-Jane, 
2. Caroline-Elizabeth, 3. Robert-Alexan- 
der, 4. Basil-Edward-Arthur, 5. Archi- 
bald-Hamilton, and 6. Elizabeth-Stuart. 





Lorp RoBERT SPENCER. 

June 23. At his house in Arlington- 
street, Piccadilly, aged 84, the Right 
Hon. Lord Robert Spencer, a Privy Coun- 
cillor, and D.C.L.; uncle to the Duke of 
Marlborough and Lord Churchill. 

His Lordship was born May 3, 1747, 
the third son and youngest child of 
Charles second Duke of Marlborough, 
and the Hon. Elizabeth Trevor, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Thomas second Lord 
Trevor. He was educated with his bro- 
ther the late Duke at Blenheim, under 
the care of the late Archbishop Moore, 
and at Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
was created M.A. May 6, 1765, and 
D.C.L. July 7, 1773. His Lordship was 
for the greater part of bis life a member 
of the House of Commons. He was 
first returned for Woodstock at the ge- 
neral election of 1768; and, having been 
made a Commissioner of the Board of 
Trade, was re-elected pursuant to a new 
writ issued April 24, 1773. In January 
1774 he again vacated his seat by accept- 
ing the stewardship of the manor of 
East Hendred, and was elected Member 
for the city of Oxford ; for which he was 
re-chosen at the general elections of that 
year and 1780, in 1782 after having been 
appointed one of the Vice-Treasurers for 
Ireland, and at the general election of 
1784. At those of 1790 and 1796 he 
was returned for Wareham, for which 
he resigned his seat by again accepting 
the stewardship of East Hendred, Feb. 
22, 1799. He re-entered the House 
during that parliament for Tavistock ; 
was re-chosen in 1802; accepted the 
Chiltern Hundreds Feb. 10, 1806, and, 
having during the vacancy been appoint- 
ed Surveyor of his Majesty’s Woods and 
Parks, was re-elected, and again at the 
general election in that year. Of the 
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Parliament which sat from 1807 to 1212, 
his Lordship does not appear to have 
been a member; but in the latter year 
he was again elected for Tavistock ; and 
in 1818 again for Woodstock. In 1820 we 
believe he finally retired from the duties 
of asenator, having been a member of 
ten parliaments, extending through a 
period of upwards of fifty years. He 
was a steady supporter of Mr. Fox and 
the Whig party. 

Lord Robert Spencer was married at 
Woolbeding in Sussex, Oct. 2, 1811, to 
Henrietta, only daughter of Sir Everard 
Fawkener, K. B. and widow of the Hon. 
Edward Bouverie, uncle to the late Earl of 
Radnor, by whom she was mother of the 
late Countess of Rosslyn, of Major-Gen. 
Sir H. F, Bouverie, K. C. B. and several 
other children. Her Ladyship died Nov. 
17, 1825, having bad no family by her 
second marriage. 





Vice ApM. Viscount TorRRINGTON. 

June 18. At his seat, Yotes Court, 
Kent, aged 63, the Right Hon. George 
Byng, sixth Viscount Torrington, in 
Devonshire, and Baron Byng of Southill 
in Bedfordshire (1721), a Baronet (1715), 
Vice-Admiral of the White, D.C.L. and 
F.R.S. 

His Lordship was born in London, 
Jan. 5, 1768, the eldest child of John 
the fifth Viscount, by Bridget, daughter 
of Commodore Arthur Forrest, and sister 
to the wife of the Right Hon. William 
Windham ; and received his early edu- 
cation at the schools of Dr. James at 
Greenwich, and Mr. Boucher at Padding- 
ton. He entered the Navy when scarcely 
more than ten years of age, as Midship- 
man on beard the Thunderer 74, Capt. 
the Hon. Boyle Walsingham, and was in 
the action between Adm. Keppel and 
the Count d’Orvilliers, July 27, 1778. 
He subsequently served with Capt. Sir 
Richard Pearson in the Alarm, and with 
Capt. T. Mackensie, in the Active. In 
the latter ship Mr. Byng sailed to the 
East Indies, where he joined the Superb, 
the flag-ship of Vice-Admiral Sir Ed- 
ward Hughes, and was in the two ac- 
tions with M. de Suffrein. He returned 
home in Dec. 1785 with Comm. Mitchell 
in the Defence. 

Having passed his examination for 
Lieutenant, Mr. Byng soon after joined 
the Jupiter 50, the flag-ship of Commo- 
dore Parker on the Leeward Islands sta- 
tion, with whom he served three years ; 
as he did a further period with Sir John 
Laforey, Commodore Parker’s successor, 
in the Trusty. In 1790 he received 
from England a commission of Lieute- 
nant, in which capacity he returned 
home in the Shark sloop of war. 
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In 1791 Lieut. Byng was appointed to 
the Illustrious, Capt. C. M. Pole; and 
thence removed as First Lieutenant into 
the Druid frigate, in which he assisted 
in the capture of several privateers, mer- 
chantmen, and smugglers. His next 
appointment was to the Impregnable, 
but from il] bealth be was not present to 
partake of Lord Howe’s victory of the 
Ist of June 1794. 

In Oct. of that year Mr. Byng was ad- 
vanced to the rank of Commander, in 
the Ferret sloop, employed in the North 
sea; and during tbe absence of Sir E. 
Nagle, he acted as Captain of the Ar- 
tois frigate. In 1795 he was made Post 
in the Redoubt 20, stationed as a float- 
ing battery in the Tyne; and was sub- 
sequently appointed to the Mercury fri- 
gate, under the orders of Sir James Wal- 
lace at Newfoundland, who in 1796 
deterred with a very inferior force, the 
threatened attack of the French Adm. 
Richery. In 1797 Capt. Byng was ap- 
pointed to the Galatea 32, in which 
he cruised until May 1802 on the coasts 
of France and Ireland, captured a French 
corvette of 14 guns, and several armed 
vessels, and recaptured the Kenyon, a 
West Indiaman valued at 40,0U0/. and 
two rich Portuguese vessels. 

On the renewal of the war, Capt. 
Byng was appointed to the Texel 64, as 
commander of the block-ships stationed 
in the Medway; in Aug. 1804, to the 
Malabar 50; and in the following year 
to the Belliqueux 64. In the last he 
accompanied Sir Hope Popham in the 
expedition against the Cape of Good 
Hope; where he rendered essential ser- 
vice in the command of a marine batta- 
lion on shore. He afterwards escorted 
to Madras the East India ships which 
had assisted in the attack, and there re- 
ceived an address of thanks from their 
commanders, and a piece of plate of the 
value of 100/. In the course of the same 
year the Belliqueux formed part of Sir 
Edward Pellew’s squadron at the cap- 
ture and destruction of a Dutch frigate, 
seven brigs of war, and about twenty 
armed and other merchant vessels in 
the Batavia Roads ; and during the ope- 
rations the Commander-in-chief publicly 
expressed his approbation of Capt. Byng’s 
conduct, by the telegraphic signal, §*Your 
zeal I have noticed.” 

In 1809 an armament was fitted out 
at Bombay, for the purpose of taking 
pessession of the island of Rodriguez, 
when Capt. Byng hoisted a broad pen- 
dant. On the satisfactory accomplish- 
ment of this object, which paved the 
way to the reduction of the isles of Mau- 
ritius and Bourbon, the Government of 
Bombay presented Capt. Byng with 3000. 




















for “the very cordial and important 
assistance affurded by him to the mili- 
tary under the command of Lieut.-Col. 
Keating.” 

Having continued on the East India 
station until June 1810, Capt. Byng was 
ordered to proceed to China, to give pro- 
tection to the homeward-bound trade. 
He was joined by the Menelaus and 
Chiffonée frigates, and the whole fleet 
arrived safely at the Downs Aug. 8, 1812. 
The East India Directors in consequence 
voted 1100 guineas to Capt. Byng for 
a-piece of plate. He brought home with 
him many men from other ships, inva- 
lided by the effects of the tropical cli- 
smate, and a narrative of the means em- 
ployed in their recovery, was published 
in the 28th volume of the Naval Chro- 
nicle by R. W. Bampfield, esq. the sur- 
geon of the Belliqueux ; who pays due 
testimony to the benevolent exertions of 
Captain Byng, and in 1818 dedicated to 
Lord Torrington his ‘ Practical Trea- 
tise on Tropical and Scorbutic Com- 
plaints,”—“ as a tribute of respect, due 
to the benevolence, zeal, and ability 
which his Lordship displayed in his ear- 
nest efforts to preserve the lives of those 
confided to bis command.” 

The Belliqueux having been paid off 
at Chatham, Capt. Byng was appointed 
to the Warrior 74, which was principally 
employed in the Baltic and North seas, 
and in Nov. 1813 carried home to bis 
native country the restored Prince of 
Orange and the British Ambassador, 
Lord Clancarty. The subject of our 
memoir had then become Lord Torring- 
ton, having on the 8th of Jan. 1813, suc- 
ceeded his father, who had survived his 
brother George, the fourth Viscount, 
less than a month. The Prince of 
Orange conferred on his Lordship the 
insignia of the Order of Wilhelm, for 
which a gold-hilted sable, with a suitable 
inscription, was afterwards substituted. 
Lord Torrington subsequently convoyed 
a fleet of merchantmen to the West In- 
dies, and during his absence was ad- 
vanced to the rank of Rear-Admiral by 
commission dated June 4, 1814. Having 
spent thirty-three years and a half in 
active service, fifteen of which were in 
the East Indies, his Lordship declined an 
offer of the chief command at the Lee- 
ward Jsland station in 1816; he was 
made a Vice-Admiral in 1821. 

The evening of his life was divided 
between the cares of a numerous family, 
his senatorial duties, and attention to a 
numerous list of public charities. He 


was a Vice-President of the Literary 
Fund, and frequently presided at their 
annualGreenwich meetings. He was also 
a Vice-President of the Covent Garden 
Theatrical Fund, of the Merchant Sea- 
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men’s Auxiliary Bible Society, the Lon- 
don and Seamen’s Hospitals, the Mile 
End Philanthropic Society, the Eastern 
Dispensary, &c. &c. 

Lord Torrington was twice married : 
first, Feb. 8, 1793, to Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Philip Langmead, of Hoegate 
House, Piymouth, esq. M.P. by whom 
he had a daughter, the Hon. Lucy-Eli- 
zabeth, and a son who died an infant in 
1796. Having lost his first wife Aug. 20, 
1810, his Lordship married secondly Oct. 
5, in the following year, Frances-Har- 
riet, second daughter of Rear-Admiral 
Sir Robert Barlow, K.C.B. and niece to 
Sir Geo. Hilaro Barlow, Bart. G.C.B. and 
by that lady, who survives him, had five 
sons and two daughters: 3. the Right 
Hon. George now Lord Viscount Tor- 
rington, born in 1812 ; 4. the Hon. Fran- 
ces-Elizabeth, his twin sister; 5. the 
Hon. Hilaro-Caroline ; 6. the Hon. Ro- 
bert-Barlow-Palmer; 7. the Hon. James- 
Master-Owen ; 9. and 10. the Hon. Rus- 
sell-John-Morris, and the Hon. Stan- 
hope-Frederick Hopwood, twins, the lat- 
ter of whom died an infant in 1824. 





Hon. Dr. Knox, BisHop oF Derry. 

July 9. At his house in George- 
street, Hanover-square, aged 69, the 
Hon. and Right Rev. William Knox, 
D. D. Lord Bishop of Derry, a Trustee of 
the Irish Linen Manufacture, &c.; bro- 
ther to Lord Viscount Northland. 

His Lordship was born June 14, 1762, 
the fourth son of Thomas first Viscount 
Northland, by the Hon. Anne Vesey, 
second daughter of John Lord Knapton. 
He was educated at Trinity-college, 
Dublin, where he obtained a Fellowship. 
Having been for some time Chaplain to 
the Irish House of Commons, he was in 
1794 consecrated Bishop of Killaloe and 
Kilfenora, from which see he was trans- 
lated tothat of Derry in 1803. The great 
revenue of the Bishopric of Derry has 
naturally, owing to the prevalent odium 
of Church property in Ireland, made Bi- 
shop Knox an object of reproach and 
vituperation. A more satisfactory an- 
swer than could be given by any of his 
friends or any supporter of the Protestant 
ebarch, will be found in the following 
extracts from an address signed by the 
titular Bishop of Derry and the Romish 
clergy of that city, as well as by one 
hundred and eighty-four citizens and 
other inhabitants, on the 9th of May 1824: 

*¢ When the characters of men of inte- 
grity and honour are falsely and slanderously 
assailed, it becomes the bounden duty of 
every honourable man to detect the false- 
hood and rebut the slander. Purity cannot 
shield a character from calumny—even your 
Lordship has not escaped defamation. The 
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malevolence of a public print lately depicted 
you as you are not, and we owe it to your 
Lordship to depict you as you are. hen 
you became our diocesan, you found a Cathe- 
dral within whose walls divine service had 
not for a long time been performed. On 
your arrival a tower was building for the 
re-erection of a spire, and you aided the ob- 
ject by a contribution of nearly one thou- 
sand pounds, Our numberless public insti- 
tutions—our daily craving charities, bear 
ample testimony, that the funds with which 
Providence has entrusted you are neither 
withheld nor misapplied. You founded our 
Charitable Loan by your energies. By a 
powerful appeal from the Pulpit you ex- 
plained its object, convinced us ofits utility, 
and obtained for it the means which gave it 
formation and impulse. You formed the pre- 
sent Free School. With indefatigable anx- 
iety for the education of our youth, you 
solicited and obtained grants for its sup- 
port. You bestowed upon it of your means, 
one thousand pounds; and you further en- 
dowed it with one hundred pounds a year. 
When you came among us there was no 
public institution for the education of the 
poor. You have since caused one to be 
erected on the foundation of Erasmus 
Smith. At its formation you bestowed 
upon it four hundred pounds, and endowed 
it with twenty guineas a-year. Under the 
direction of the females of your family, an- 
other school has been established, in which, 
at their exclusive expense, twenty unprotected 
girls receive food, clothing, and education. 
We enumerate only some of our public cha- 
rities which feel your Lordship’s humane 
and liberal interference; but, in fact, there 
ts not one established amongst us that has 
not excited your interest, and received your 
support. We who know you best, can best 
appreciate the vileness of that article, which 
anxiously, but impotently, attempts to 
wound your reputation and disturb your 
peace. Within the walls of that luilding 
(the Cathedral of Londonderry) for the neg- 
lect of which slander has exhibited you as 
the object of censure and reproach, your 
character has Leen unanimously and trium- 
phantly justified.” 


About six months before this address 
was presented to the Bishop of Derry, it 
had been found upon the investigation of 
a Vestry Committee that no less a sum 
than four thousand pounds would be 
necessary to complete the repairs of the 
Cathedral. The Bishop offered to take 
on himself the expense of erecting a 
spire, amounting to eight bundred and 
sixty-three pounds; but he declined, on 
the principle of avoiding an injurious 
precedent, which might in time be ex- 
tended to the severe loss of the inferior 
Clergy, to contribute to repairs which 
the law required to be done at the ex- 
pense of the parish, the Cathedral being 
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the parish Church of Templemore. His 
Lordship expended, on the whole, nearly 
three thousand pounds in adorning this 
sacred edifice, which is now, perhaps, 
the most splendid of its kind in Ireland 
(see an account of the Cathedral and its 
repairs in our vol. xcvi. i. 494.) 

Notwithstanding the free and volun- 
tary acknowledgments of the becoming 
manner in which the Bishop of Derry 
distributed bis income, which has been 
above quoted, it would have been con- 
trary to all nature and experience to 
suppose that the disaffected and revolu- 
tionary party would abstain from their 
abuse of the incumbent of so rich a piece 
of Church preferment. The foul libels 
have been perpetuated to the present 
hour; and in defiance of all reason and 
fact, he has continued to be called the 
‘* rich Bishop of the ruined Cathedral!” 

In brief, Bishop Knox was the patron 
of very numerous charitable institutions 
throughout Ulster, a zealous promoter 
of agricultural establishments, an en- 
courager of literature, hospitable to 
strangers, and a sincere friend to the 

oor. 

He published in 1799 ‘Two Ser- 
mons preached in Trinity College Cha- 
pel;’’ in 1800 «*A Thanksgiving Ser- 
mon on Lord Nelson’s victory ;” and 
in 1802, ‘* Revelation indispensable to 
Morality, a Sermon.” 

His Lordship married, Sept. 10, 1785, 
Anne, daughter of James Spencer, esq. 
of Rathangan, co. Kildare, and had by 
that lady, who survives him, five sons 
and ten daughters: 1. Jane; 2. Thomas, 
who died in 1804, aged sixteen ; 3. the 
Rev. James Spencer Knox, Rector of 
Maghera, co. Londonderry; he married 
in 1813 Clara, eleventh and younger 
daughter of the Rt. Hon. John Beresford, 
sister to the Bishop of Kilmore, and se- 
cond cousin to the Marquis of Water- 
ford, by whom he has several children ; 
4. the Rev. William Knox, Rector of 
Ballynascreen, co. Londonderry, who 
married first, in 1811, Sarah, sister to 
Sir Robert Ferguson, of Londonderry, 
Bart.; and secondly in 1821 bis first 
cousin Louisa, second daughter of the 
Rev. Sir John Robinson, of Rokeby Hall, 
co. Louth, Bart. and Mary-Anne Spen- 
cer, sister to Mrs. Knox ; he has chil- 
dren by both marriages ; 5. Anne-Eliza- 
beth ; 6. Mary, who died an infant; 7. 
Isabella Charlotte, married in 1824 to 
Octavius Wigram, esq. brother to the 
present Sir Rob. Wigram, Knt. and Bart.; 
8. Elizabeth-Selina, married in 1816 to 
William Pousonby, esq. the eldest son 
of Chambre Brabazon Ponsonby Barker, 
esq. and Lady Henrietta Taylour; 9. 
George; 10. Louisa-Catherine, who died 
in 1810, in her twelfth year; 11. Fran- 
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ces Letitia; 12. Henrietta-Maria-Octa- 
via; 13, Charles-Henry; 14. Emily-La- 
vinia; and 15. Helen-Adelaide. 





Sir J. E, Hargincton, Barr. 

June 9. At his house in Berkeley- 
square, aged 70, Sir John Edward Har- 
rington, the eighth Baronet, of Ridling- 
ton, co. Rutland (1611). 

He was son of Sir James the seventh 
Baronet, by Anna, daughter of James 
Ashenhurst, of Park Hall, in Stafford- 
shire, esq.* and succeeded his father in 
the title in 1793. He was for some years 
in India, in the service of the Hon. 
Company. 

Sir Jobn Edward Harington married 
in 1787, Marianne, daughter of Thomas 
Philpot, esq. and by that lady, who died 
Dec. 20, 1824, he had four sons and one 
daughter: 1. Sir James Harington, born 
in 1788, who has succeeded to the title ; 
he married in India in 1816, Miss So- 
phia Steer of Chichester, sister to the 
Right Hon. the Viscountess Bury, and 
has a son and heir, John, born in 18213 
2. Edward-John ; 3. Richard; 4. Robert; 
and, 5. Maria, married in 1803 to Charles 
Balfour, esq. 





Sir J. W. THoro.p, Bart. 

June .. In Albemarle-street, aged 
58, Sir John Hayford Thorold, the tenth 
Baronet, of Marston, co. Lincoln (1642), 
Captain in the 3d York Militia. 

Sir John was the eldest son of Sir 
John Thorold, the ninth Baronet, M.P. 
for Lincolnshire from 1779 to 1796, by 
Jane, only child and heiress of Milling- 
ton Hayford, of Millington in Cheshire, 
and Oxton Hall in Nottinghamshire, 
esq. He succeeded to the title on the 
death of his father, at more than eighty 
years of age, Feb. 25, 1815. 

Sir J. H. Thorold married, Oct. I, 
1811, Mary, eldest daughter of Sir 
Charles Kent, the first and late Baronet, 
of Fornham St. Genevieve in Suffolk, 
and sister to the present Sir Charles 
Egleton Kent; and has left a son and 
heir, now Sir John Charles Thorold, 
born in 1816. 
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Sir M. SomERvILLE, Br. M.P. 

Lately. Sir Marcus Somerville, third 
Baronet, of Somerville, co. Meath (1748), 
Knight in Parliament for that county. 

Sir Marcus was the eldest son of Sir 
James Quaile Somerville, the second 
Baronet, by Catherine daughter of Sir 
Marcus Lowther Crofton, of Moat, co. 
Roscommon, Bart. He succeeded his 
father in the Baronetcy in 1802; and 
had represented the county of Meath in 
every Parliament since the Union, vot- 
ing with the Whig party, and in favour 
of the Roman Catholic claims. He also 
voted in favour of Reform of Parliament. 
Sir Marcus married in 1801 the only 
daughter of Sir Richard Gorges Mere- 
dyth, Bart. and had a fatnily. 





Six G, MontGomery, Bart. M.P. 


July 10. Aged 65, Sir George Mont- 
gomery, the second Baronet, of Magbie 
Hill, co. Peebles (1774), Knight in Parlia- 
ment for that county ; brother-in-law to 
George Byng, esq. M.P. for Middlesex, 
and uncle to the late Earl of Blesinton. 

The Montgomeries of Magbie Hill, of 
which the eldest branch is thus become 
extinct, were cadets of the family of the 
Earls of Eglintoun, and descended from 
Robert second son of the first Lord 
Montgomery. Sir George was the eldest 
son of Sir William Montgomery the first 
Baronet, by his second wife Ann, third 
daughter of Henry Wall, of Mount 
Lewis, in Ireland, esq. and succeeded 
his father in the title Dec. 25, 1788. He 
first came into Parliament in February 
last, on the representation of the county 
of Peebles being resigned by his first 
cousin Sir James Montgomery, of Stan- 
hope in that county, Bart. formerly 
Lord Advocate for Scotland; and was 
re-chosen at the late general election. 

Sir George was not married; and his 
Baronetcy is become extinct. 





ADMIRAL SoOTHEBY. 

June 16. At the Manor-house, High 
Beach, Essex, aged 72, Thomas Sotheby, 
esq. Admiral of the White. 

This officer obtained post rank, June 





* Such is the account given in the editions of Debrett’s Baronetage published 


in 1819 and 1824. 


In the last edition (1828) Sir James the seventh Baronet, and 


his lady, are entirely omitted, and the Baronet now deceased appears as the son of 


Sir James, who was his grandfather in the former edition. 


In former Baronetages, 


including Betham’s quarto, the descent of the Baronetcy is wholly different ; viz. 
3.Sir James; 4.Sir Richard, son; 5. Sir James, son; 6.Sir James, son; 7. Sir John- 
Edward, grandson ; which was altered to 3. Sir James; 4. Sir Edmund, son; 5. Sir 
Edward, brother; 6. Sir James, great nephew; 7. Sir James, son ; 8. Sir John-Ed- 


ward, son. 


That the further aJteration in the last edition was merely a typogra- 


phical blunder, is countenanced by the circumstance, that in the last edition Sir 
Edward as well as Sir Edmund is called the ‘great nephew” of his predecessor. 
Dates, however, are still deficient, to confirm the rectified descent. 


Gent. Mac. August, 1831. 
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11, 1783; and at the commencement of 
the war with France, in 1793, command- 
ed the Daphne of 20 guns, from which 
he removed into the Andromeda, sta- 
tioned in the North Sea. On the Ist of 
June, 1795, he was appointed to the 
Bombay Castle 74; he had the misfor- 
tune to be wrecked in that ship, at the 
mouth of the Tagus, towards the latter 
end of the following year. In the spring 
of 1798 he was appointed to the Namur 
of 90 guns; and subsequently to the 
Marlborough 74, the command of which 
he retained until the 4th Nov. 1800, 
when she struck on a ledge of rocks 
near Isle Giofat, on the coast of France, 
where she hung for several hours, and 
although at length got off, was so se- 
verely damaged that she soon after sunk 
at her anchors. The crew was saved by 
the Captain 74, and a Danish vessel then 
in company. A Court Martial held in 
consequence declared that the accident 
happened from the uncertain situation 
of the rocks, and that no blame was 
imputable to Capt. Sotheby or others 
concerned. 

Capt. S. was next appointed to the 
Courageux 74, and continued in that 
ship during the remainder of the war. 
He was made Rear-Admiral 1805, and 
in 1808 and 1809 served in the Channel 
fleet with his flag in the Dreadnought 
98; was promoted to be Vice-Admiral 
1810, and Admiral 1821, 

Admiral Sotheby was twice married ; 
first, to the youngest daughter of Chris- 
topher Anstey, esq. of Bath; that lady 
died at Bristol, in April 1802 ; secondly, 
in March 1806, to Lady Mary-Anne 
Bourke, fourth daughter of the Most 
Rev. Joseph-Deane third Earl of Mayo, 
and Archbishop of Tuam, and sister to 
the present Earl, to the Bishop of Wa- 
terford and Lismore, the Dean of Os~ 
sory, and Lady de Clifford. Her Lady- 
ship died March 24, 1830. His second 
daughter, Eliza, was married, Sept. 5, 
1829, to Chas. T. Thurston, esq. of Tal- 
garth, co. Merioneth, aCommanderR.N. 





Rear-Apm. Isaac SMITH. 

July 2. At his seat, Merton Abbey, 
Surrey, aged 78, Isaac Smith, esq. a su- 
perannuated Rear-Admiral in the Royal 
Navy. 

This officer entered the naval service 
about 1766, and served for some time 
on board the Grenville, a brig com- 
manded by Cook the circumnavigator, 
who was then employed as marine sur- 
veyor at Newfoundland, and whom he 
afterwards accompanied in the Endea- 
vour, on his voyage to the South Seas 
1768—1771. His commission as Post 
Captain bore date Dec. 1, 1787 ; and he 
subsequently commanded the Perseve- 
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rance 36, in which he proceeded with 
Commodore Cornwallis to the East In- 
dia station in 1789, and served there for 
several years. 

On the promotion of flag officers in 
1807, Capt. Smith, who was at that 
time severely afflicted with the hepa- 
tisis, obtained the superannuation of 
Rear-Admiral. 

Admiral Smith became possessed of 
Merton Abbey a few years since, by be- 
quest from his brother Mr. Charles 
Smith, of Bunhill-row, a wholesale 
watchmaker. He had for many years 
resided with the venerable widow of his 
lamented friend Capt. Cook, who was 
his relative; and of late years their sum- 
mers have been spent at Merton Abbey, 
and their winters at Mrs, Cook’s at 
Clapham. 





MaJor-Gen. Symons. 

June... At Stanborough-house, So- 
mersetshire, aged 65, Major-Gen. John 
Hilly Symons, late of the East India 
Company’s Madras Establishment. 

He was appointed a cadet of infantry 
in 1780, and joined the army encamped 
near Madras, under Sir Hector Munro. 
Having been appointed to an ensigncy, 
he served with the 2lst battalion of 
Sepoys at the siege and capture of Tri- 
passoor, Aug. 2, 1781; and at the bat- 
tles with the army of Hyder Aily Cawn 
at Tracollom and Shulingur, on the 27th 
of the same and the 27th of the follow- 
ing months. On the 23d of Oct. Col. 
Owen’s detachment, of which his regi- 
ment formed a part, was defeated by 
that Nabob, and having been wounded 
in the leg, he was sent to the fort of 
Tripassoor, then used as the army de- 
pot. About three weeks after that fort 
was besieged by Tippoo Saib, and a breach 
was practicable for three days and nights, 
Ensign Symons, although unrecovered 
of his leg, was taken to the works to 
give confidence to the Sepoys; but the 
fort was at length relieved by Sir Eyre 
Coote. 

In June 1782, Ensign Symons was 
present at the battle of Arnee; and in 
June 1783 in the attack on the French 
lines at Cudalore. He then joined the 
army at Dundigull, in the southern part 
of ludia, and was detached with a gre- 
nadier company, which formed part of a 
grenadier corps, under the command of 
Capt. the Hon. (now Lieut.-Gen. Sir) 
Thomas Maitland. He served at the 
capture of fort Palicaudcherry, and the 
taking of Coimbetoor. In 1786 he was 
promoted to the rank of Lieutenant, 
and appvinted to the 17th battalion of 
Sepoys ; and on the commencement of 
the war with Tippoo Sultaun in 1790, he 
was appointed adjutant to a revenue 
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corps to render it fit for field service. 
In 1796 he was made Captain of infan- 
try, and stationed with the poligar of 
Congoondy ; in 1799 Quarter-master of 
brigade to the detachment under Col. 
Alex. Read. In 1800 he was employed 
on a mission to the Chittoor Pollams in 
settling disputes among the poligars ; 
and in 180] in adjusting the supply ac- 
counts. He was next appointed judge 
and magistrate of a civil and criminal 
court, established at Seringapatam, un- 
der the superintendance of the present 
Duke of Wellington, then commander 
in Mysore and Malabar, who subse- 
quently appointed him superintendant 
of police and the bazaars in that island. 
He was promoted in 1802 to the rank 
of Major, and proceeded to the field 
with the grand army in the Mabratta 
War, as agent for draft and carriage 
cattle. In 1804 he became Lieut.-Colo- 
nel; in 1808, Superintendant of Police 
at Madras; in 1813, brevet Colonel ; 
in 1818 he succeeded to a regiment, and 
in 1819 obtained the brevet of Major- 
General. In the same year he came to 
England on furlough. 





Joun Bapetey, M.D. 

July 24. At Chelmsford, aged 83, 
Jobn Badeley, M.D. 

He was the youngest and last surviv- 
ing son of Samuel Badeley, Esq. of Wal- 
pole in Suffolk. He took his degree of 
Doctor in Medicine at Edinburgh, Sept. 
12, 1771, after having pursued the regu- 
lar course of studies at that University, 
and had practised at Chelmsford for the 
period of 59 years. So long identified 
with that town and the county of Essex, 
it may justly be said, that he has left a 
void not easily to be filled, whether we 
consider bim as a man, physician, or 
friend. To his profession he brought 
an acute penetration, a solid judgment, 
a benevolent care, great suavity of ad- 
dress, and a most persevering anxiety 
for the comfort, relief, and cure of his 
patients, to whatever rank of life they 
might belong. In society he uniformly 
exhibited the urbanity and manners of a 
gentleman; among his friends he was 
hospitable, cheerful, easy, and as will- 
ing to be pleased as he was capable of 
pleasing. If he has not added greatly 
1o the stock of medical science by his 
writings (for he had no leisure for such 
compositions), he displayed his know- 
ledge of medicine by a most extensive 
and successful practice; and he preferred 
the gratification of having living wit- 
nesses, who owed their health to his 
judgment and skill, to the publication 
of theories, however ingenious, and to 
the commendativn of professional cri- 
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tics. His life was prolonged to a period 
beyond the common limits of mortality, 
and in proportion to its length were its 
value and utility demonstrated. He 
lived esteemed, beloved, and respected ; 
he has died regretted, honoured, and 
lamented. 

Dr. Badeley married in 1790 Char- 
lotte, daughter of Carr Brackenbury, 
Esq. by whom he has left two sons and 
two daughters. The former are John 
Carr Badeley, of Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, M.D. who practises as a phy- 
sician at Chelmsford; and Edward Lowth 
Badeley, M.A. of Brazenose college, Ox- 
ford. The Rev. Samuel Badeley, LL.B. 
Viear of Ubbeston in Suffulk, is we be- 
lieve their cousin, 

The remains of this venerable gentle- 
man were interred on the night of Sun- 
day July 31, in the family vault, which 
is in the church-yard, nearly opposite 
to Dr. Badeley’s late residence. In com- 
pliance with the wishes of the deceased, 
it took place by torch-light; and the 
mourners, in consequence of the extent 
of his acquaintance, were confined to the 
family, his very intimate friend Mr. Ba- 
ron Garrow, his servants and tenants, 
and ten professional gentlemen of the 
town and neighbourhood. The service 
was read by the Rev. H. L. Majendie. 





WILLIAM Roscoe, Eso. 

June 30. At Toxteth Park, Liver- 
pool, aged 80, William Roscoe, Esq. a 
Royal Associate of the Royal Society of 
Literature, and F.L.S, 

Mr. Roscoe was born at Liverpool, of 
obscure parentage. His father and mo- 
ther were both in the service of a bache- 
lor, a gentleman of the most amiable 
and generous disposition, with whose 
consent they married, and who, dying 
without a heir, left the greater part, if 
not the entire of his property, to the 
subject of this memoir. 

It does not appear that his patron 
paid any attention to his early educa- 
tion, and his father bad no bigher am- 
bition than to make him acquainted 
with writing and arithmetic. Through 
an obstinacy of temper, which in some 
minds is the forerunner of genius, Ros- 
coe could not be prevailed upon to sub- 
mit to the drudgery of scholastic disci- 
p'ine; and consequently did not properly 
avail himself even of the small advan- 
tages of education which his parents 
were able to afford him. It was, how- 
ever, his merit. to discover in time the 
means of self-education. He early be- 
gan to think for himself; and his habits 
of thought and mental application soon 
gave evidence of that genius which after- 
wards shone fourth with so conspicuous a 
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splendour. At the age of sixteen, his 
poetical productions would have done 
credit to one who bad enjoyed every ad- 
vantage of tuition ; and he was at that 
time found sufficiently qualified to be 
admitted as an articled clerk to Mr. 
Eyes, a respectable attorney in Liver- 
pool. While engaged in the duties of 
the office, and fulfilling them to the 
perfect satisfaction of his superior, he 
first became acquainted with the advan- 
tages of a knowledge of languages, and 
found means, by his own unassisted 
efforts, to acquire a proficiency in Latin; 
and afterwards of French and Italian. 
After the expiration of his articies, he 
entered ‘into partnership with Mr. As- 
pinall; when the entire management of 
an office, extensive in practice, and bigh 
in reputation, devolved on him alone. 

About this time he formed an inti- 
macy with Dr. Enfield, the tutor of the 
academy at Warrington, to whom, on 
the publication of the second volume of 
that popular work“‘The Speaker,” he con- 
tributed an Elegy to Pity, and an Ode 
to Education. Mr. Roscoe also became 
acquainted with Dr. Aikin, another re- 
sident at Warrington; and these gen- 
tlemen were not less admirers of his re- 
fined and elegant style as a writer, than 
of his chaste and classical taste in paint- 
ing and sculpture. In Dec. 1773, he 
recited before the society formed at Li- 
verpool for the encouragement of draw- 
ing, painting, &c. an ode which was after- 
wards published with “ Mount Pleasant,” 
his first poetical production, originally 
written when in his sixteenth year. He 
occasionally gave lectures on subjects 
connected with the objects of this insti- 
tution, and was a very active member of 
the society. 

In 1788 Mr. Roscoe published a work 
upon the Slave Trade, entitled “A 
Scriptural RKefutation of a Pamphlet 
lately published by the Rev. Raymond 
Harris ;” and shortly afterwards his 
principal poem, “‘ The Wrongs of Africa.” 
Incited by the enthusiasm of the same 
train of feeling, he composed, about the 
commencement of the French Revolu- 
tion, two ballads, *‘ The Vine-covered 
Hills,’’ and ‘* Millions be free!” which 
were equally popular in France and at 
home. 

The great work on which Mr. Roscoe’s 
fame chiefly rests, his “* Life of Lorenzo 
de” Medici,’”” was commenced in 1790, 
and completed in 1796. During the 
period of its compilation, the author 
lived at the distance of two miles from 
Liverpool, whither he daily repaired to 
attend the business of his office. His 
evenings alone could be dedicated to the 
work; the rare books which he had 


occasion to consult, were mostly pro- 
cured from London, although it was a 
considerable advantage to him that his 
friend Mr. Clarke the banker had spent 
a winter at Florence. The work was 
printed at Liverpool, under his own su- 
perintendence. 

In 1798, Mr. Roscoe published ** The 
Nurse, a Poem, from the Italian of Luigi 
Tansillo,” in 4to; 8vo, 1800. 

In 1805 appeared his second great 
work, “ The Life and Pontificate of Leo 
the Tenth,” the son of Lorenzo de’ Me- 
dici, in four volumes quarto; the octavo 
edition, in six volumes, 1806. 

After the publication of his first his- 
torical work, Mr. Roscoe had retired 
from his practice as a solicitor, and had 
entered himself at Gray’s Inn, with the 
intention of practising at the Bar. In 
1805, however, he was induced to join 
the banking-house of his friends Messrs. 
Clarke; and in the following year he 
received a strong public testimonial to 
his talents by being elected one of the 
members for his native town in Parlia- 
ment. His senatorial career was brief ; 
but during its continuance he distin- 
guished himself as a stedfast advocate 
of the principles he bad always profess- 
ed, and as a warm partizan of the cause 
of emancipation throughout the debates 
upon the Slave Trade. After the disso- 
lution in 1807, distrusting the power of 
his friends to secure bis re-election, he 
declined entering upon a new contest, 
and from that time interfered with poli- 
tics only by means of occasional pamph- 
lets. ‘The titles of the principal of 
these are as follow: Remarks on the 
Proposals made to Great Britain for a 
negociation with France, 1808; Consi- 
derations on the causes of the present 
War, 1808; Observations on the Ad- 
dress to his Majesty, proposed by Earl 
Grey, 1810; Occasional Tracts relative 
to the War betwixt France and Great 
Britain, 1811; Letter to Henry Broug- 

ham, esq. on a Reform in the Represen- 
tation of the People in Parliament 1811; 
Answer to a Letter from Mr. J. Merritt, 
on Parliamentary Reform, 1812; Ob- 
servations on Penal Jurisprudence and 
the Reformation of Criminals, 1819. 

Mr. Roscoe evinced his attachment 
to Botany by ‘* An Address delivered be- 
fore the proprietors of the Botanic Gar- 
den at Liverpool, previous to opening 
the Garden, May 3, 1802,” published in 
12mo; and by the following communi- 
cations to the Transactions of the Lin- 
nzan Society: in 1806, Of the Plants of 
the Monandrian Class, usually called 
Scitaminez (vol. vit. p. 330); in 1810, 
*¢ An artificial and nataral arrangement 
of Plants, and particularly on the sys- 
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tems of Linnzus and Jussieu (vol. x1. 
p- 50); in 1814, On Dr. Roxburgh’s de- 
scription of the Monandrous Plants of 
India (ibid. p. 270). 

Mr. Roscoe also wrote the excellent 
preface to Daulby’s Catalogue of the 
Etchings of Rembrandt; and the de- 
scriptions to the Italian views in Prout’s 
Landscape Annual. 

While Mr. Roscoe’s mind was chiefly 
occupied with his literary and political 
studies, a series of unforeseen circum- 
stances, particularly several other fail- 
ures, obliged the banking-house in which 
he was engaged to suspend payment. 
The creditors, however, had so much 
confidence in Mr. Roscoe’s integrity, 
that time was given for the firm to re- 
cover from its embarrassments; and Mr. 
Roscoe, on first entering the bank after 
this accommodation, was loudly greet- 
ed by the populace. The difficulties, 
however, in which the bank was placed, 
rendered it impossible for the proprie- 
tors to make good their engagements. 
Mr. Roscoe did all that could be expect- 
ed from an honest man ; he gave up the 
whole of his property to satisfy his cre- 
ditors. His library, which was very ex- 
tensive, and consisted principally of Ita- 
lian works, was the greatest sacrifice ; 
the books were sold (at Liverpool) for 
51501,, the prints for 1880/., and the 
drawings for 738/. A portrait of Leo 
the Tenth was purchased for 500. by 
Mr. Coke, of Holkham. 

Yet, upon the whole, Mr. Roscoe can 
scarcely be termed unfortunate. Dis- 
tinguished through life by the friend- 
ship of the gifted and noble, his days 
were spent in a free intercourse with 
kindred minds, and his declining years 
were solaced by the affectionate atten- 
tions of justly and sincerely attached 
relations. He was regarded as the head 
of the literary and scientific circles of 
his native town; and much of his time 
was spent in the promotion of many 
noble public institutions which be had 
contributed to establish. His funeral 
was attended by committees of the 
Royal Institution, the Philosophical So- 
ciety, and the Atheneum; and by nearly 
two hundred gentlemen on foot, besides 
those in carriages. 

A portrait of Mr. Roscoe, drawn and 
engraved by J. Thomson, was published 
in the European Magazine for July 1822. 





JOHN JACKSON, Esq. R.A. 

June 1. At his house, St. John’s 

Wood, aged 53, John Jackson, Esq. R.A. 
the eminent portrait painter. 

This distinguished artist was born at 

Lastingham, a small village in the North 

Riding of Yorkshire, May 31, 1778. His 
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father was the village tailor, and he him- 
self commenced his career in tbat un- 
ambitious occupation. He had from bis 
childhood a predilection for drawing ; 
and by the time he left school, had (by 
the assistance of his master) made 
greater proficiency than the slender 
means he possessed appeared to warrant. 

In 1797, at nineteen years of age, he 
ventured to offer himself as a painter of 
portraits in miniature, at York; and 
during one of bis itinerant excursions to 
Whitby, had the honour of an introduc- 
tion to Lord Mulgrave, by whom he 
was patronised, and recommended to 
the notice of the Earl of Carlisle. At 
Castle Howard he had the great advan- 
tage of studying a magnificent collec- 
tion of pictures, in itself an excellent 
schoo]; and he copied the Three Ma- 
ries, by Annibal Carracci, with consi- 
derable success. He had likewise the 
good fortune to meet with another pa- 
tron in the late Sir George Beaumont, 
who, as a first trial of his abilities, lent 
him a picture of the younger Colman 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, of which he made 
a most faithful copy. 

In 1804 he came to London, and in 
the following year became a student at 
the Royal Academy, Sir George Beau- 
mont contributing principally to his 
support. In 1807 he was established as 
a portrait painter; and every succeed- 
ing year furnished specimens of his abi- 
lities for the Exhibition at Somerset 
House. Although, from the field being 
occupied by artists of longer standing, it 
was long before he obtained much em- 
ployment as a painter in oil; his por- 
traits in water-colours soon became very 
much admired, and were productive of a 
handsome income. The heads were 
tastefully drawn, the resemblances faith- 
fully correct, and, although carefully 
finished, wrought with masterly spirit. 
His practice in this department was 
perhaps greater than that of any con- 
temporary portrait painter in small. 
Most of the heads engraved in Cadell’s 
handsome work, the “ Portraits of illus- 
trious Persons of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,” were from drawings by Jackson. 

In 1816 he was elected an Associate 
of the Royal Academy, and in 1818 a 
Royal Academician. In the former year 
he accompanied General the Hon. Ed- 
mund Phipps in a tour through Holland 
and Flanders; and in 1819, in company 
with Mr, Chantrey the sculptor, he made 
the tour of Italy, by way of Geneva, Mi- 
lan, Padua, Venice, Bologna, Florence, 
and Rome, At the imperial city he was 
associated a member of the Academy of 
St. Luke, and met with great attention 
from Canova, who sat to him for his 
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portrait, now in the possession of Mr. 
Chantrey, and engraved in the Euro- 
pean Magazine for Nov. 1822. One of 
his last exhibition pictures was a por- 
trait of his intimate friend Chantrey, 
which he painted last year for Sir Ro- 
bert Peel. His whole-length of the 
Marquis of Chandos was a picture of 
surpassing excellence ; as is avother of 
the venerable Earl Fitz-William. He 
painted for that distinguished patron of 
the arts Lord Dover, as part of a series 
of British Artists, the heads of Thomas 
Stothard, R.A.,. Henry Bone, R.A., and 
the late John Flaxman, R.A., of the last 
of which Sir Thomas Lawrence at an an- 
niversary dinner, publicly declared that 
it was ‘a great achievement of the 
English school, and a picture of which 
Vandyck might have felt proud to own 
himself the author.” Sir Thomas Law- 
rence had promised to sit to Jackson the 
next in the list. Jackson painted two 
portraits of John Soane, R.A. one of 
them in the costume of a freemason; 
and that of the Rev. Holwell Carr, now 
among that gentleman’s pictures in the 
National Gallery. 

As a portrait painter Mr. Jackson may 
be ranked between the fine elegant de- 
tail of Lawrence, and the vigorous gene- 
ralities of Raeburn. When thought and 
intelligence were required, he readily 
supplied them; he rose and fell with his 
subject, and may be considered as one 
of the most honest of all the children of 
flattery. He had an uncommon readi- 
ness and skill of hand; his colouring 
was deep, clear, and splendid; and in 
this he resembled Reynolds more than 
any artist since his day. 

Mr. Jackson’s honours sat gracefully 
upon him, and he used his powers with 
great readiness and little show. Amia- 
ble and liberal, he abstained from the 
bitter bickerings of his brethren in art ; 
and the young student always found him 
a willing counsellor. His religious feel- 
ings were strong, and after he bad at- 
tached himself to the Wesleyan Method- 
ists, the calls on his liberality were so 
frequent as almost to make him trans- 
gress those bounds, which are prescribed 
by the maxim that charity begins at home. 
Notwithstanding, he presented to the 
church of Lastingham, to which place 
of his nativity he seldom failed to pay a 
yearly visit, a beautiful altar-piece, toge- 
ther with a sum of fifty pounds to en- 
large the spa-e from which it was to 
receive light. The subject was Christ 
jn the garden, copied from a cabinet 
picture by Correggio, which he bor- 
rowed for the express purpose from the 
Duke of Wellington ; but the figures are 
enlarged to the size of life. 


Mr. Jackson was twice married. By 
his first wife he had a daughter, still 
living. After remaining a-widower for 
a few years, he married, secondly, a 
daughter of James Ward, esq. R.A. by 
whom he had three children, yet in- 
fants. We are informed that Mr. H. B. 
Burlowe is executing a bust, of which it 
is his intention to dispose of casts, for the 
benefit of the widow and family, who, we 
regret to say, are left in reduced circum- 
stances. 

Jackson painted his own portrait seve- 
ral times; the best likeness is said tu be 
that in the gallery of the Earl of Car- 
lisle, at Castle Howard. One was pub- 
lished in the European Magazine for 
Aug. 1823. 





MaTHER Brown, Eso. 

June 1. In Newman-street, at an 
advanced age, Mather Brown, esq. 

This gentleman was a native of Ame- 
rica, and coming to England when a 
young man, became a pupil of his coun- 
tryman Mr. West. He was employed by 
Boydell to paint some of the subjects 
for the Shakspeare Gallery, and was 
afterwards honoured by being commis- 
sioned to paint portraits of their Majes- 
ties, and others of the Royal Family. 
Towards the latter end of the last cen- 
tury he enjoyed considerable practice as 
a portrait painter, and for several years 
occupied a spacious house in Cavendish- 
square, which had heen previously te- 
nanted by Romney. He also painted 
the historical pictures, froni which were 
engraved some of the most popular 
prints, particularly the Marquis Corn- 
wallis receiving the sons of Tippoo Saib 
as hostages. These productions had suf- 
ficient merit for public sale; but not to 
place Mr. Brown in a very high rank in 
his profession. A picture of the Resur- 
rection, which he painted late in life, was 
considered one of his best productions, 
Happily, he had, in his more popular 
days, laid by something which enabled 
him to live in comfort, and to continue 
to provide himself with all the necessa- 
ries for pursuing the art to which be was 
fondly attached, and which he conti- 
nued to pursue with little abated vigour. 

His admiration of the talents of bis 
preceptor, who was always kind to his 
pupil, amounted almost to idolatry ; 
and during the years that Mr. West's 
gallery remained open, even to the pe- 
riod when his vast collection was brought 
to the hammer in the spring of 1899, 
searcely a day passed that he did not 
proceed thither to pay his devotions be- 
fore his great idols, the Scriptural pic- 
tures painted for the King. Knowing 
his venerable master as he did, and inti- 
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mately acquainted as he was with his 
professional and social habits, and being 
so familiar with the many distinguished 
persons who at successive periods were 
wont to assemble in his gallery, it is to 
be regretted that Mr. Brown had not 
kept a diary of the sayings and doings 
of such a coterie. Had he been so dis- 
posed, he would have been well qualified 
for the task, for he was a man of read- 
ing, had received a liberal education, 
and was moreover a great observer of 
men and things. His own apartments 
in Newman-street were part of the spa- 
cious house formerly occupied by Dawe 
the academician. 
R. W. Etuiston, Eso. 

July 7. In Great Surrey-street, of 
apoplexy, aged 57, Robert William El- 
liston, esq. the eminent actor. 

Mr. Elliston was born April 7, 1774, 
in Orange-street, Bloomsbury. His fa- 
ther, a watchmaker, was the youngest 
son of an eminent farmer at Gidgrave 
near Orford in Suffolk, and brother to 
the Rev. William Elliston, D. D. Master 
of Sidney-Sussex college, Cambridge. At 
nine years of age young Elliston was 
placed at St. Paul’s school; and as he 
was accustomed to visit his uncle Dr. 
Elliston at Cambridge during the vaca- 
tions, he appeared to have before him 
prospects in the University, and also, 
should he think fit to enter the clerical 
profession, in the Church. It is said 
that his ambition for scenic celebrity was 
first excited by the applause he received 
at the school Speeches in 1790, on deli- 
vering of an English thesis, the subject 
of which was, Nemo confidat nimium 
secundis. He is remembered, about 
the same period, to have represented 
Pierre, in Venice Preserved, at some pri- 
vate performances at the Lyceum, and 
he shortly after abruptly quitted school, 
(at the time he was the fourth boy,) 
without the knowledge of his friends. 

He wandered to Bath, where, to pro- 
cure the temporary means of subsistence, 
he engaged himself as clerk in a lottery 
office, and remained in that capacity for 
a few weeks, until he found an opportu- 
nity of making bis theatrical essay, 
which was in the humble part of Tressel, 
in Richard the Third, April 21, 1791. 
Although this performance was very suc- 
cessful, the manager was not able to 
offer him a permanent engagement; he 
obtained, however, from Mr. Wallis, the 
father of Mrs. Campbell, a letter of re- 
commendation to Tate Wilkinson, at 
York, who immediately engaged him. 
The principal characters in Wilkinson’s 
company being entirely pre-occupied, 
the truant in a short time became weary 


of his situation, and wrote to his uncle a 
letter supplicating for forgiveness. He 
was allowed to return to his family, but 
could not be persuaded to relinquish his 
taste fur the stage. In 1793 he appeared 
a second time at Bath in the character 
of Romeo; and during the season he 
continued to play a variety of charac- 
ters in Tragedy, Comedy, Opera, or 
Pantomime. 

As his occupation in life appeared now 
to be decisively adopted, another uncle, 
the late Professor Martyn, had the kind- 
ness to use his exertions to introduce 
him to the boards of Drury-lane; but 
the terms proposed not being sufficient 
to induce Elliston to leave Bath, he con- 
cluded an engagement there for four 
years. In 1796 he carried off from that 
city Miss Rundall, a teacher of dancing, 
and svon after their marriage in Lon- 
don made his first bow to a London au- 
dience at the Haymarket, June 24 that 
year, in the very opposite characters of 
Octavian in ** The Mountaineers,’’ and 
Vapour in ** My Grandmother.” Having 
performed a few nights, he returned to 
Bath until the latter end of the season, 
when he again appeared at the Haymar- 
ket as Sir Edward Mortimer in the Iron 
Chest, which only a short time before 
had been produced and condemned at 
Drury Lane, although Mr. Kemble had 
taken the character of Sir Edward Mor- 
timer. 

From the Haymarket Mr. Elliston was 
engaged to perform for a limited num- 
ber of nights at Covent Garden; but, 
owing to some disagreement with Mr, 
Harris, he again joined the Haymarket 
corps; and on Mr, Colman’s new ar- 
rangement in 1803, he became not only 
his principal performer, but also his act- 
ing manager. In the succeeding year, 
when John Kemble quitted Drury-lane, 
Mr. Elliston was engaged to supply bis 
place; after the theatre was burnt, when 
the company performed at the Lyceum, 
he left it in consequence of some quar- 
rel with Thomas Sheridan. 

He then took the Circus, and having 
given it the name of the Surrey Theatre, 
commenced performing some of the 
best plays of Shakspeare, and sume 
Operas, having so far altered them as to 
bring them within the meaning of the 
license ; a practice which he defended 
in a well written pamphlet. He acted 
the principal parts, and was equally ap- 
plauded in Macbeth and Macheath. In 
1805 he published ‘‘ The Venetian Out- 
law, a Drama, in three acts,’’ which he 
had himself adapted from the French 
*¢ Abellino, le grand bandit.” 

On the re-opening of Drury-lane Thea- 
tre, Elliston again formed part of that 
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company ; on the first night he delivered 
Lord Byron’s opening address, and per- 
sonated the character of Hamlet. When 
the theatre was let out on a lease in 1819, 
he became the lessee, at a yearly rent of 
10,2002. and so continued until declared 
a bankrupt in 1826. After some spe- 
culations in the Olympic theatre, he 
again undertook the superintendance of 
the Circus, and until very lately occa- 
sionally performed upon its boards, in 
Cumberland’s Jew, Dr. Pangloss, and 
some smaller parts. His Pangloss was 
extremely entertaining to the last. 
Elliston was undoubtedly the most 
versatile actor of his day. He was un- 
rivalled in comedy, in which his agree- 
able and expressive face was a fortune. 
Had it been as well adapted for tragedy, 
he would have been quite as eminent in 
that walk; for which he had feeling, 
fine grace, and a most melodious and 
powerful voice. The partial conceal- 
ment of his laughter-moving counte- 
nance in the character of Othello, re- 
moved what was the only obstacle to his 
success in other heroic parts. When an 
impressive delivery was required in com- 
bination with humour and vivacity, he 
distanced all his competitors. He was the 
last of the old school of comedians. The 
mantle of Lewis descended to him, and 
he wore it with grace and dignity. His 
performances, in his better days, were re- 
markable for ease, vivacity, and the con- 
stant presence of the gentleman. English 
comedy, which originally was truly Eng- 
lish, degenerated from the time of the 
Restoration into a reflection of French 
fops in its fine gentlemen, while it pre- 
sented in its country boors, squires, and 
romps, nothing better than a broad 
satire upon one section of the English 
character. Elliston’s gentleman was an 
English gentleman, with just as much of 
a foreign air as might become a man 
who had travelled, and mixed in the 
best society. On that account his Dori- 
court was almost faultless. His Duke 
Aranza, in the Honey Moon, was a spe- 
cimen of another kind, and one, per- 
haps, more particularly illustrative of his 
genius. He had always a reserve of 
pleasantry, and a flow of ready mirth; 
but he lacked the effervescence of Lewis. 
He could not keep himself in such an 
eternal fidget, and at such a perilous 
height of the mercurial temperament. 
Duke Aranza, which presents an occa- 
sional mixture of seriousness and quiet 
raillery, and affords the actor passages 
of repose, from whence he may again 
spring forth in his best spirits, was in 
perfect keeping with Elliston’s taste and 
capabilities. In that part he had no 
rival but Charles Kemble, who, it must 
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be confessed, was a formidable one. In 
the procession on Shakspeare’s birth- 
day, instituted by Garrick, and restored 
with zeal by Elliston, he personated Sir 
John Falstaff, and gave some snatches 
of that rich, out-breaking, unctuous 
laugh, which formed so essential a point 
of his success in the original. As a ma- 
nager, his intrinsic knowledge of the 
stage, and his taste in theatrical mat- 
ters, which was enlarged by some lite- 
rary acquirements, afforded him advan- 
tages which few managers possess. Be- 
hind the curtain be was rigid, and per- 
haps dictatorial ; but he always carried 
himself with the politeness of a courtier 
—except when an occasional flash of 
temper suffered him to forget his inte- 
rests and his station. When he could, he 
was profuse in his theatrical expenditure; 
but the reverses to which his profusion 
had led, bad latterly reformed that error. 
The vicissitudes of his fortune, in conse- 
quence of his numerous speculations, 
and his eccentric habits, would make 
an amusing volume. 

Mr. Elliston became a widower March 
31,1821, He has left severalsons. His 
funeral took place on the 15th of July 
at St. Jobn’s church, Waterloo-road. 
The procession was a walking one, and 
was attended by Messrs. H. T. Elliston, 
Wilson, Harris, C. R. Elliston, Torre, 
Rundal, Winston, Dr. Hyde, Messrs. 
Beazley, Brown, Osbaldiston, Major Wa- 
then, Messrs. Roper, Rogers, Durrant, 
and Fairbrother. The body was depo- 
sited in a vault under the church, near 
the coffin of the late comedian Ben- 
gough. 

Of Mr. Elliston there are numerous 
good portraits. One by S. Drummond, 
R.A. was published in the European 
Magazine for Nov. 1819. 

The will of Mr. Elliston was proved at 
Doctors’ Commons on the 6th of Au- 
gust, when his personal property was 
sworn under 3000/. He desires his ready 
money and securities to be equally di- 
vided among the nine children of his 
late wife Elizabeth Elliston ; leaves to 
his eldest son, William Core Elliston, 
his library, a silver-gilt cup, and the 
plate he had at the University ; to his se- 
cond son Henry-Twiselton, bis chrono- 
meter and residue of plate; to his third 
son Charles-Robert, the lease of the 
Surrey Theatre, and all its appurte- 
nances, charged with an annuity of 150/. 
to be divided between his three sisters, 
Albinia-Jane-Martyn, Lucy, and Mary- 
Anne. His furniture and other property 
to be converted into money, to be paid 
with interest to the two last-named 
daughters, on coming of age. William 
Moore, esq. of Bond-street, and James 














Winston, esq. of Charles-street, Covent- 
garden, executors; the latter of whom 
alone administers. The will is dated 
July 8, 1830, exactly one year before 
Mr. Elliston’s death; during that inter- 
val, two of his daughters are deceased. 





Rev. Brian Hitt, M.A. 

April 14. At Wem, co. Salop, aged 
75, the Rev. Brian Hill, M.A. uncle to 
General Lord Hill, G.C.B. and great 
uncle to Sir Rowland Hill, of Hawk- 
stone, Bart. 

He was the eighth and youngest son of 
Sir Rowland Hill, the first Baronet, by 
Jane, daughter of Sir Brian Broughton, 
Bart.; and younger brother to the cele- 
brated Rev. Rowland Hill, of London, 
who is now the only surviving brother; 
the Rev. Robert Hill, a third clergy- 
man of the family, having deceased in 
January Jast (see a memoir in the first 
part of our present volume, p. 281). The 
Rev. Brian Hill was of Queen’s-college, 
Oxford, where he attained the degree of 
M.A. in 1781. Soon after taking orders 
he was appointed Chaplain to the Earl of 
Leven and Melville, and held for some 
time the living of Loppington, co, Sa- 
lop ; subsequently officiating at the neat 
Chapel of Weston, in which village he 
resided, respected and honoured by every 
one for the depth of his piety, the un- 
affected simplicity of his mind, and for 
the beneficence of his disposition ; en- 
deavouring at all times to render bis 
best services to the temporal and spi- 
ritual necessities of his fellow creatures, 
which the various acts of charity he was 
accustomed to perform, especially in his 
own neighbourhood, amply testify, being 
truly a father to the poor, and generally 
devoting to their necessities the over- 
plus of his regular income. 

Mr. Hill was a warm advocate of the 
Bible Society, considering it, as he as- 
serted at the Anniversary Meeting of the 
Shropshire Auxiliary in 1829, ** to be 
the noblest institution that was ever 
suggested to the mind of man;” he 
was likewise particularly attentive to 
the instruction of the young, and founded 
the schools at Weston, 

As a preacher, although he was not 
gifted with much eloquence of delivery, 
yet his sermons always commanded at- 
tention from the force and manner of 
his reasoning. He was no zealut or en- 
thusiast, but examined with an un- 
biassed mind the scripture testimony on 
which his religion was founded; and 
whilst he steered clear from an over- 
heated zeal and enthusiasm on one hand, 
he was equally free from negligence or 
lukewarmuness on the other. He was 

Gent. Mac. August, 1831. 
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the author of the following publications : 
Christian Zeal recommended and en- 
forced,” a sermon preached in St. Chad’s 
Church, Shrewsbury, at the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Salop Infirmary, 1780.— 
** Henry and Acasto,” a moral tale, with 
a preface by bis brother, the late Sir 
Richard Hill, 1790.—** Observations and 
Remarks in a Journey through Sicily 
and Calabria in the year 1791.’ To 
this octavo volume is appended a post- 
script containing some account of the 
**Ceremonies of the Holy Week at 
Rome ;" and of “A Short Excursion to 
Tivoli.’ The work is dedicated to the 
Earl and Countess of Leven and Meiville, 
and written in the form of a diary.— 
A Funeral Sermon, preached in St. Alk- 
mund’s, Shrewsbury, on the death of the 
Rev. Richard de Courcy, Vicar of that 
parish, 1803. In 1805, Mr. Hill edited 
a volume of Sermons of Mr. De Cour- 
cy’s,—to which he affixed a long pre- 
face. It may be remarked, however, 
that the opinions of the editor did not 
agree with the doctrinal sentiments con- 
tained in the body ofthe Sermons, which 
are high Calvinistic. Mr. Hill’s theolo- 
gical views were of the Arminian per- 
suasion, tinetured with a belief in uni- 
versal restoration. In 1822 Mr. Hill 
printed a volume of twenty-four sermons 
on practical subjects, published for the 
benefit of a charity school in the vil- 
lage of Weston, where they were occa- 
sionally preached; in 1826, ‘* A Sermon 
preached in the Parish Church of Shrews- 
bury, on the death of the Rev. John Ma- 
jor, Vicar of that Parish ;” and in 1828, 
he edited a small pamphlet entitled, 
** Cursory Thoughts on Education.” 
The remains of Mr. Hill were interred 
in the peaceful church-yard of the vil- 
lage where he had so long earnestly la- 
boured, H. P. 


pe 
CLERGY DECEASED. 

The Rev. George Anderson, Vicar of 
Cransley, Kent, to which he was presented 
in 1782, by J. C. Rose, esq. He took the 
degree of M.A. at Wadham coll. Oxford, 
in 1786. 

At Dublin, aged 84, the Very Rev. John 
Bayly, Dean of Lismore. 

The Rev. John Thomas Browne, Rector 
of Castle Carrock, Cumberland, to which 
he was collated in 1817, by Dr. Good- 
enough, the late Bishop of Carlisle, 

The Rev. George Lay, Rector of Ear- 
sham, Norfolk. He was of Corpus Christi 
coll. Camb. BA. 1815, M.A. 1819; and 
was presented to Earsham in 1812, by Sir 
Geo. Dalling, Bart. 

At Stonehouse, the Rev. /Villiam Evans, 
the oldest Chaplain in the Royal Navy. 
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Aged 72, the Rev. Peter How, Rector of 
Workington, Cumberland. He was for- 
merly Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A.1780, M.A. 1785; 
and was presented to Workington in 1803, 
by J. C. Curwen, esq. 

The Rev. George Hulme, Rector of 
Areley Kings, Worcestershire. He was of 
Brazenose coll. Oxford, M.A. 1789; and 
was presented to his living in 1793, by the 
Rector of Martley. 

The Rev. Edward Norwood, Rector of 
Sevington and Milstead, Kent. He was 
of Oriel coll. Oxford, M.A. 1770, was insti- 
tuted to Sevington in 1777 on his owa 
presentation, and to Milstead in 1822. 

The Rev. Abraham Purshouse, Rector of 
Frinstead, and Vicar of Brabourne with 
Monk's Horton, Kent. He was of Pemb. 
coll. Camb. B.A. 1777, as sixth senior op- 
time, M.A. 1780; was collated to Bra- 
bourne in 1786, by Abp. Moore; and pre- 
sented to Frinstead in 1822, by S. T. Pat- 
tenson, esq. 

June 28. At Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 
aged 58, the Rev. Weeden Butler, M.A. 
Rector of Great Woolston, Bucks, and mi- 
nister of Brompton Chapel, Middlesex. He 
was the eldest son of the Rev. Weeden 
Butler, of whom a memoir is printed in 
vol. xciit. ii. 182, and brother to the Rev. 
George Butler, D.D. late Head Master of 
Harrow, He was educated by his father until 
1790, when he entered with his brother at 
Sidney-Sussex college, Cambridge; he there 
obtained a scholarship and exhibition, and 
graduated B.A. 1794, M.A. 1797. He was 
appointed Afternoon Lecturer of Charlotte- 
street Chapel, on the recommendation of 
his predecessor the Rev. Dr. Wilgress, and 
Evening Lecturer of Brompton in 1811 ; 
and was presented to the rectory of Great 
Woolston in 1816, by John Camden Neild, 
esq. Having for nineteen years acted as 
classical assistant in his father’s school, he 
succeeded to the superintendence on his fa- 
ther’s retirement in 1814. He was the anthor 
of ** Bagatelles, consisting of original Poetry 
and Translations,” 1795, 8vo.; and also 
translated ‘* Prospect of the political relations 
which subsist between the Doceah Republic 
and the Helvetic body, from the French of 
Weiss,” 1794, 8vo.; ** The Wrongs of 
Unterwalden,” 1799; Zimao, the Afri- 
can,” 1800, and 1807. He was formerly 
a frequent correspondent of this Miscellany ; 
and he made considerable contributions from 
his father’s papers to the fifth volume of 
Nichols’s Literary Illustrations of the 
Eighteenth Century. 

July 5. At North Chapel, Sussex, aged 
56, the Rev. John Johnson, D.D. Rector of 
that parish. He was formerly Fellow of 
Magdalen coll. Oxford, where he graduated 
M.A. 1800, B.D. 1807, and D.D. 1891; 
and was presented to his rectory in 1816, 
by the Earl of Egremont. 


OsiruARy.— Clergy Deceased. 


[Aug. 


July 10. The Rev. Frederick Winstanley, 
Vicar of Isleham, Cambridge. He was the 
fourth son of the late Thomas Winstanley, 
D.D. Principal of St. Alban Hall, Oxford, 
He took the degree of M.A. as a member 
of that society in 1823, and was collated to 
Isleham in 1826, by the Bishop of Ro- 
chester. 

July 25. At Bramdean, Hants, aged 84, 
the Rev. /VYilliam Gomm, Rector of that 
parish, and of Ham in Wiltshire. He was 
collated to both those livings by Bishop 
North, to Bramdean in 1792, and to Ham 
in 3801. 

July 27. In his 80th year, the Rev. 
William Hussey, for fifty years Rector of 
Sandhurst, Kent. He was formerly Fellow 
of Corpus Christi coll. Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1775, M.A. 1778; and 
was collated to Sandhurst in 1781, by Abp. 
Cornwallis. 

July 28. Aged 63, the Rev. Thomas 
Gardner, Vicar of Willen, Bucks, and Rec- 
tor of Brooksby, Leic. He was educated 
at Westminster and Christ Church, Oxford ; 
was presented to Brooksby in 1804, by G. 
Wright, esq.; and to Willen in 1820, by 
the Trustees of Dr. Busby, who always no- 
minate a Westminster student of Christ 
Church. 

July 29, Aged 81, the Rev. Joseph Phil- 
limore, Vicar of Orton-on-the-hil, co. Lei- 
cester, to which church he was collated in 
1804, by Dr. Randolph, then Bishop of 
Oxford; and father of Joseph Phillimore, 
D.C.L. Judge of the Cinque Ports, &c. &e. 

July 31. At Blockley, Wore. aged 62, 
the Rev. William Boughton, Vicar of that 
parish, and for many years an active magi- 
strate for the counties of Worcester and 
Gloucester. He was of Oriel coll. Oxford, 
M.A. 1793; Blockley is in the patronage 
of the see of Worcester. 

Aug.8. At Andover, aged 77, the Rev. 
William Barter Fennell, the oldest member 
of the corporation of that town. He was 
for many years Curate of the adjoining 
parish of Penton Mewsey. 

Aug. 11. At Hatherleigh, Devon, aged 
89, the Rev. Cradock Glasscott, for fifty 
years Vicar of that parish, to which he was 
presented in 1781, by the trustees of J. 
Ireland, esq. He was of Jesus coll. Oxford, 
M.A. 1767. 

Aug. 13. At Brighton, aged 68, the 
Rev. Richard Rolerts, Rector of Sporle, 
Norf. He was one of the sons of the Rev. 
William Hayward Roberts, D. D. Provost of 
Eton College, and brother to the Rev. Wil- 
liam Roberts, M.A. now Vice-Provost of 
that institution. He was educated at Eton, 
and thence elected, in 1782, to King’s coll. 
Cambridge, where he afterwards became a 
Fellow, and graduated B.A. 1788, M.A. 
1791. He was presented to the rectory of 
Sporle by Eton college in 1794; but was for 
many years resident at Mitcham in Surrey. 
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Aug. 15. At Louth, aged 86, the Rev. 
Wolley Jolland, Vicar of Tetney, Line. 
to which church he was collated in 1798, by 
Bp. Prettyman. 


LONDON DEATHS. 
Lonpon ano Ts Vicin:Ty. 


July 11. At St. John’s Wood, Mary-Mar- 
gery, eldest dau. of late J. Pinkerton, esq. 

July 21. In Royal-row, Westminster- 
road, aged 54, the eccentric Bob Bradbury, 
a well-known clown. He was originally a ca- 
binet-maker at Liverpool, where he made his 
debut. He possessed prodigious strength, 
and some of his feats were more calculated 
to terrify than amuse his auditors; uever- 
theless, he was a great favourite with the 
public, and one of his benefits in Dublin 
produced him 600/. He was passionately 
fond of dress and jewellery. The circum- 
stance of a young man making free with 
sume of the latter, whom he forgave, so 
turned his brain, that he turned Methodist 
for atime; but the ridicule which he met in 
attempts to convert his brethren of the sock 
and buskin, so acted upon him that he again 
turned clown and dandy. He at one time 
kept his horse and gig, with a groom, but 
died with empty pockets. 

At Chelsea, Kezia, widow of Rear-Adm. 
Scott. 

July 23. At Mill-wall-dock, Poplar, aged 
72, John Blackett, esq. 

In Piccadilly, Miss Dumergue, only child 
of late Charles D. esq. 

July 24. In Judd-st. the wife of Dr.Busby. 

Lucy, wife of John Cooke, esq. barrister. 

July 25. At Dulwich, aged 68, W. 
Clarke, esq. of Croydon. 

At Hammersmith, Jane, wife of John 
Aldridge, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, only sur- 
viving child of late Adm. Edmonds Toll, of 
Wickham, Hants. 

July 26. George Friend, esq. of the 
Minories, merchant. 

At Highgate, aged 74, Rd. Corbould, esq. 

July 27. At Lambeth Rectory, aged 15, 
Francis, eldest son of the Rev. Dr. D’Oyly. 

July 29. At Walworth, aged 95, Char- 
lotte, wife of A. L. De Meuron, esq. 

July 31. Aged 72, William Browell, 
esq. a retired Captain R. N. Lieut.-Governur 
of Greenwich Hospital, avd a Trustee of the 
Naval Charitable Society. He obtained post 
rank 1794, and commanded the Sans Pareil 
80, bearing the flag of Lord Hugh Sey- 
mour, in the action off l’Orient, June 23, 
1795. He was appointed a Captain of the 
Royal Hospital in 1805, and became Lieut.- 
Governor in 1809. He married a dau. of 
Rear-Adm.Faulkner; she died Sept.20,1809. 

Lateiy. In New North-st. Queen-sq. 
aged 82, Mr. S. Hayes, bookseller. 

At Kentish-town, Mr. Whelan, an en- 
graver. Reading a newspaper, he was ba- 
lancing himself upon the hinder feet of the 
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chair, when losing his equilibrium, he fell 
backward, and fractured his skull against a 
marble slab. 

At Brompton, aged 85, Elizabeth, widow 
of Rev. Joseph Gunning, Rector of Spex- 
hall, Suffolk. 

In Portman-sq. aged 88, Henry Grant, 
esq. of the Gnoll, Carmarthenshire. 

In Devonshire-st. aged 45, Isabella, wi- 
dow of Fred. Rd. Coore, esq. 3d dau. of 
John Blagrove, esq. of Jamaica. 

In London-st. Fitzroy-sq. James Owen 
Merry, M.D. many years resident at Bath. 


Aug. 2. In Guildford-st. aged 74, Mat- 
thew Consett, esq. 
Aug. 6. At Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq. 


aged 83, Wm. Rooke, esq. formerly of the 
Bengal Civil Establishment, and brother to 
the late Sir Giles Rooke, Justice of the 
Common Pleas. 

Aged 80, F. Matthews, esq. of Finchley, 
and Castle-st. Holborn. 

Aug. 9. In Upper Grosvenor-st. aged 78, 
Colonel R. E. Roberts. 

Aged 30, Thomas B, George, esq. of 
Lincoln’s Inu, younger son of the Rev. Win. 
George, Vicar of North Petherton, Som. 

Aug. 11. The widow of Mr. Wade, of 
Bond-st. dau. of Rev. John Mingay, Rector 
of Broom, Norfolk. 

The wife of J. Stow, esq. of St. Mary-at- 
Hill, and Greenwich, 3d dau. of late J. 
Hurdis, M.D. 

Aug. 13. In Chapel-st. Grosvenor-pl. 
aged 77, George Nesbitt Thompson, esq. 

Aug. 15. Emma, widow of the Rev. 
Charles Fynes Clinton, D.C.L. Prebendary 
of Westminster, and Rector of St. Marga- 
ret's, and mother of Clinton James Clin- 
ton, esq. M.P. for Aldborough. She was a 
dau. of Job Brough, esq. and was left a 
widow Nov. 13, 1827 (see a notice of Dr. 
Clinton in our vol. xcvul. ii. 570). 

Aug. 16. At Stamford-hill, aged 79, 
Sir Daniel Williams, Kut. Colonel of the 
Tower Hamlets’ Militia, and for thirty-two 
years a Police Magistrate of Lambeth-street. 
He was knighted in June 1802. 

Aug. 19. In York-st. Portman-sq. aged 
67, J. Hughes, esq. 

Ang. 20. Aged 27, J. H. Carruthers, of 
Lower Thames-st. 

Aug. 22. At Camberwell, aged 77, Wil- 
liam Bunce, esq. son of the Rev. J. Bunce, 
who died in 1786, having been Vicar of St. 
Stephen’s, near Canterbury, for more than 
half a century (see our vol. Lvi. p. 1002). 





Beps.—July 31. Aged 26, Martha, dau. 
of B. Bevan, esq. Leighton Buzzard. 

Berxs.—July 24. Aged 73, Tho. Jen- 
nings. esq. of Wantage. 

Bucxs.—Aug. 2. At Germain’s, near 
Chesham, in her 80th year, Mary, wife of 
Rev. Jobn Fuller. 

Aug. 13. Atthe Hatch, near Windsor, 
Mary, wife of Col. Athorpe. 
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Campripce.—Aug. 17. In his 20th 
year, Mr. Edward Hawtrey, an undergra- 
duate of Trinity College. 

Cornwati.—Aug. 14. At St. Ewe, Doc- 
tor Collins. To great skill in his profession 
was united a tenderness of manner, sipgu- 
larly pleasing. He was educated at the De- 
von and Exeter Hospital, under the late Mr. 
White, was one of the Physicians to that 
Institution for many years, and also to the 
Exeter Dispensary. 

Lately.—Aged 71, Wm. Pedlar, esq. of 
Liskeard, surgeon. 

Cumsertanp.—At Workington rectory, 
aged 76, the wife of the Rev. P. How. 

Devon.—Ju/y 24. At Devonport, Lieut. 
C. Turner, R.N. 

July 25. At Teignmouth, aged 76, Lieut.- 
Col. Jas. Rotton, E.I.C. He served in 
India for the long period of 40 years. 

Lately. At Stoke Damarel, Sarah-Bridget- 
Stevens, daughter of late Rev. John Arnvath 
Chaundy. 

At Ethy, Jane, youngest dau. of late 
Adm. Sir C. V. Penrose, K.C.B. 

At Exeter, in her 101st year, Mary 
Pascve, for the last eight years bedridden and 
blind, but retaining her mental faculties. 

Aug. 3. At Stoke Canon, aged 54, Mr. 
D. Cragg, proprietor of the paper mills. 

Aug. 6. At Exeter, aged 64, Rowland 
Hunt, esq. barrister, of Linculn’s Inn. 

Aug. 7. At Plymouth, aged 26, Emma, 
wife of Henry S. Blake, esq. 75th reg. 

At Stonehouse, the wife of Capt. B. 
Kent, R. N. 

Aug. 9. At Heavitree, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Dart, aged 103 years. She retained her 
faculties in an extraordinary degree, and her 
cheerful and affectionate deportment en- 
deared her to all her acquaintance. 

Aug. 15. At Exmouth, the youngest 
dau. of late Sir Walter Roberts, of Courtland. 

Aug. 16. At Exeter, aged 20, Hum- 
phrey, youngest son of late Major Law- 
rence, of Launceston. 

At Exeter, aged 72, Col. John Macdo- 
nald, our frequent correspondent ; of whom 
we shall give a further notice hereafter. 

Aug. 18. At Exmouth, Eliza, wife of 
Thomas Harding Newman, esq. of Nelmes, 
Essex. 

Aug. 21. At Honiton, eged 84, Steph. 
Robinson, esq. an eminent physician in that 
town for nearly sixty years. 

Dorset.—July 19. Ann-Elizabeth, wife 
of the Rev. Isaac Monkhouse, Rector of 
Holwell. 

July 21. At Throope, near Salisbury, 
aged 40, Anne, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
P. Stockwell, Rector of Stratford Toney, 
and Subdean of Salisbury Cathedral. 

Lately. At Hawkchurch, aged 75, Mr. 
James Domett, brother to late Admiral Sir 
Wm. Domett, G. C. B. 

Aug. 4. At Poole, aged 58, Humphrey 
Leer, esq. solicitor. 
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Aug. 5. - At Blandford, Ann, eldest dau. 
of John Tregonwell King, esq. 

Aug. 18. Sarah, the wife of Rev. Chas, 
Bowle, of Wimborne Minster. 

Dcrnam.—July 30. At Ushaw-college, 
aged 67, Dr. Thomas Smith, Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishop of Bolina, and Vicar Aposto- 
lic in the Northern District. 

Aug. 5. At Durham, aged 68, Rob. Bur- 
rell, esq. one of the Proctors of the Eccle- 
siastical Court. 

4ug.9. At Durham, aged 80, Elizabeth, 
widow of the Rev. R. G. Bouyer, Archdea- 
con of Northumberland. 

Essex.—July 26. At Purfleet, Capt. J. 
Godfrey, his Majesty’s storekeeper at that 
place. 

Aug.19. At Fyfield, aged 73, leaving a 
widow and a numerous family of children 
and grandchillren, the Rev. Joseph Cor- 
bishley, for upwards of forty years Pastor of 
the Independent chapel at Abbots Rothing. 

GroucestensHire.—Lately. Aged 69, 
Cottrell Corbett, esq. of Honeybourne. 

At Cirencester, aged 21, Caroline, wife 
of Thos, Denman Whatley, esq. of the In- 
ner Temple. 

At Cheltenham, aged 20, Mr. H. Dow- 
deswell, 

Aug. 8. At Bristol, aged 58, Ann, wife 
of Capt. J. Barker, R. N. 

4ug. 11. At Bristol, aged 28, John, 
third son of late Lieut. Bateman, Royal Ve- 
teran Battalion. 

Hants. — July 2. At Southampton, 
George Argles, esq. a Post Captain R. N. 
He was third Lieut. of the Mars in the ac- 
tion with I’Hercule, April 21, 1798, in 
which the Captain, Alexander Hood, ne- 
phew to Lords Hood and Bridport, was 
slain, and Mr. Argles was wounded, but re- 
mained at his post, and acquired as much 
credit for his professional skill, which en- 
abled him to pilot the Mars alongside the 
enemy, as for his bravery in the action. He 
was made Post Captain April 29, 1802 ; and 
afterwards commanded the Trusty 50, and 
Diamond frigate, on the North Sea and Ja- 
maica stations. He married Sept. 9, 1313, 
Miss Jane Atkinson, of London. Having 
been for some time in a desponding state of 
mind, he closed his existence, during the 
temporary absence of Mrs. Argles, by dis- 
charging a pistol in his mouth, and stabbing 
himself in the left side with a carving knife. 

July 23. At Rambridge-house, the re- 
sidence of his son-in-law Sir Lucius Curtis, 
Bart, aged 68, Moses Greetham, esq. some 
time Deputy Judge Advocate of the Fleet. 

July 25. At Lymington, aged 49, Heath- 
field Tregonwell Frampton, M.D. justice of 
the peace for the county. 

July 27. At Southampton, Christian, 
widow of Alexander St. Barbe, esq. of Bath. 
Her remains were interred in the family 
vault, Itchen. 


July 18. At Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 
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18, Edward Gledstanes Percival, Bengal 
Art. eldest son of late Dr. Edw. P. of Bath. 

Lately. At Ryde, aged 27, Jane-Hen- 
rietta, wife of Lieut.-Col. Hicks Beach, of 
Oakley-hall, Hants. She was the eldest dau. 
of Joha Browne, of Salpertou-house, Glou- 
cester, esq. 

Aug 10. Aged 73, Mr. Thomas Wills, 
forty years master of the band of the South 
Hants Militia. 

Aug. 12. At Southampton, aged 83, 
Mrs. Anne Davies, eldest dau. of Rev. Owen 
Davies, formerly Curate of St. Mary's, in 
that town, and Rector of Exton. 

Hererorv.—Lately. Aged 58, Martha, 
wife of John Morris, esq. of Kington. 

At Castle Frome, aged 82, Richard Gar- 
diner, esq. 

Herts.—Aug. 13. At Hemel Hempsted, 
aged 23, Henry, 2d sun of J. Hamilton, esq. 

Kent.—July 22. At Frittenden Rectory, 
Anna, wife of the Rev. Edw. P. Neale. 

Aug. 13. At Margate, aged 73, Francis 
Cobb, esq. 

Lancasutre.—At Bradford Colliery, near 
Manchester, Richard Bradley, aged 104. 

Leicester. — July 17. At Leicester, 
aged 70, Mr. John Price, for many years 
editor and proprietor of the Leicester Jour- 
nal, in the old school of Tory polities. 

Aug. 7. At Claybrook-hall, aged 84, 
Anne, widow of Thomas Dicey, esq. 

Mippuesex. — Lately. At East Acton, 
Frederick-Bloomfield, son of the Rev. Fred. 
Sandys Wall, B.C. L. late Fellow of New 
college, Oxford. 

Nortuampton. — 4ug. 10. Elizabeth, 
wife of Thos. Wilkins, of Ringstead, esq. 
and dau. of late Rev. T. Sheepshanks, Rec- 
tor of Wimpole, Camb. 

Aug. 13. At Daventry, aged 75, John 
Wildegose, esq. 

Notts. — July 25. At Nottingham, 
Louisa-Frances, only dau. of Rev. J. Kirk- 
ley, Rector of Gotham. 

July 29. At Newark, aged 66, Mr. 
Eyre, formerly a merchant of Hull., 

Oxon. — July 20. Aged 77, William 
Jemmett, esq. formerly of Little Milton, 
and proprietor of estates there and in other 
parts of the kingdom. He was High Sheriff 
of this county during the first illness of 
George IIL.; but was afterwards reduced to 
poverty by a series of misfortunes, and for 
some time previous to his decease was sup- 
ported by charity and parochial aid. 

Aug. 5. Aged 76, Elizabeth, widow of 
Sir Edward Hitchings, Alderm. of Oxford. 

Satorp.—Lately. By falling into a well 
97 feet deep, in the ruins of Ludlow Castle, 
Mr. R. Jackson, of Ludlow, plumber. 

Somerset.—Aug. 8. At Bathwick, Henry 
Sampson Michell, esq. of Whaddon House, 
near Bruton, 

Aug. 10. At Knowle, aged 75, Mary, 
widow of Rev. John Price, Vicar of Worle. 
Lately.—\n Bath, aged 86, Lady Char- 
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lotte, widow of Stephen Ram, esq. of Burns- 
foot, co. Wexford, aud Portswood, Hants, 
aunt to the Earl of Courtown. She was the 
youngest child of James the 1st Earl, by 
Eliz. only dau. of Dr. Smyth, Bp. of Down 
and Connor, and was married iu 1774. 

At the house of Robt. Norris, esq. Can- 
nington, aged 21, Mary-Anne, only dau. of 
late Henry Elton, esq. of Winford House. 

At Bratton Court, Miuehead, aged 69, 
Francis Pearce, esq. 

At Axbridge, aged 85, Geo. Symons, esq. 

Srarrorp.—July 21. At Cheadle, Johu 
Higgs, esq. bauker. 

Surrotk.—July 20. At Boulge Hall, 
Woodbridge, aged 84, Eleanor, widow of 
Colonel Short, of Edington, Linc. 

Sussex.—July 21. At Old Battery- 
house, Brighton, Capt. C. Mills. 

July 28. At Brighton, aged 53, C. 
Wardroper, esq. of Seacox Heath, Hawk- 
hurst, Kent. 

July 29. At Horsham, aged 64, Mrs. 
Brissett, widow of J. Brissett, esq. of Ja- 
maica. 

Wits. —July 23. At Marlborough, 
aged 89, John Wentworth, esq. the oldest 
member of the Corporation. 

Aug. 3. At Salisbury, Sarah, wife of 
Rev. P. P. Rendall, only dau. of A, Kings- 
ton, esq. of Shalbourne. 

Aged 82, Susannah, widow of Rev. Jo- 
seph Clift, of North Bradley. 

Aug. 10, At Stapleford, in his 52d year, 
Christopher Ingram, esq. 

Aug. 14. Alice, wife of Rev. C. J. Cole- 
man, Rector of Winterbourne Gunner. 

Worcester.— 4ug. 5. At Worcester, 
aged 56, John Carden, esq. for thirty years 
First Surgeon to the Worcester Infirmary. 
His physiological and medical knowledge had 
gained him a high reputation through the 
county ; and ke was as remarkable for his 
philanthropy and his piety as his skill. 

Lately. At Berrow House, aged 76, 
Anne, widow of Rich. Cocks, esq. barrister. 

At Crowle, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of late 
Rev. Rd. Harrison, Vicar of Crowle. 

At Stourbridge, in his 80th year, Thos. 
Honeybourne, esq. of Mvorlane, Capt. in 
the late 102d foot, and a magistrate for the 
counties of Worcester and Stafford, 

York.—Lalely, At York, in his 80th 
year, Mr. James Wright, formerly of the 
Excise. He had, for some years, made 
mathematics his principal study. 

Aug. 2. At Welton, aged 84, Mary, 
dau. of late Marmaduke Collings, esq. 

Aug. 10. At Bretton Hall, aged 68, 
Diana, widow of Thos. Richard Beaumont, 
esq. Lt.-Col. of 21st dragoons, and M.P, 
for Northumberland. She was the natural 
daughter and heiress (by will) of Sir Thos. 
Wentworth Blackett, of Bretton Hall, Bart, 
and was left a widow July 31, 1829 (see 
a memoir of Col. Beaumont in our vol. 
xcix, ii. 274). Her son, Thomas Went- 
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worth Beaumont, esq. M.P. for Northum- 
berland, now succeeds to her large estates 
in that county, Durham, and Yorkshire. 

Aug. 11. At Howden, in her 101st year, 
Mss. Bain. 

Wates.—July 20. At Tenby, aged 48, 
Chas. Louis Ramus, esq. of Cheltenham, 
and Capt. h. p. of Sth foot. He had long 
suffered from wounds received in the Penin- 
sula. 

ScotLanp.—July 29. Sarah Olivia Alice, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. Wm. Henry Mar- 
riott, M.A. of Trin. Coll. Camb. minister of 
St. Paul’s Chapel, Edinburgh. 

Lately. At Stirling, aged 23, George 
Airey Haigh, B.A. late of University Col- 
lege, Oxford, youngest son of the Rev. 
William Haigh, Vicar of Wooler. 

At Machany, aged 76, the Hon. Eliza- 
beth Drummond, cousin to Viscount Strath- 
allan. She was the youngest dau. of James 
(but for the attainder) 5th Viscount, by Eu- 
pheme, dau. of Peter Gordon, esq. 

Iretanp.—July 28. At Dublin, aged 53, 
the Right Hov. Margaret Baroness Louth, 
sister to Lord Dunsany. She was the eld- 
est dau. of Randall 12th Lord Duusany, by 
his first wife Margaret dau. of Edw. Arch- 
dekne, esq.; was married July 7, 1808, to 
Thomas the 11th and late Lord Louth, and 
left his widow June 25, 1823, having given 


fAug. 
birth to Thomas-Oliver now Lord Louth, 


four other sons, and a daughter. 

Lately. Drowned in Lougheorrib (with 
two other persons) the Hon. Mr. Browne, 
High Sheriff of the county, and a Captain 
in the army, brother to Lord Kilmaine. 

Asroap.—Fel, 16. In Van Dieman’s 
Land, Capt. Thomas Paterson, 63d foot. 

July 8. On board his Majesty’s ship 
Madagascar, off Nauplia, aged 18, the Hon, 
William Wentworth Ponsonby, second son 
of Viscount Duncannon. 

Lately. At Vienna, in his 92d year, 
Baron O'Connell, Colonel in the Austrian 
army, and Chamberlain to the Emperor. 
In 1762 the Baron, with his cousin, now 
General Count O'Connell, uncle to the 
member for Kerry, left Jreland, and sought 
promotion in foreign states ; one chose the 
service of Austria, the other that of France. 
The Count attained high rank in the French 
army previously to the revolution; the 
Empress Maria Theresa detached Baron 
O'Connell from his military career early in 
life, and had him appointed chamberlain, 
which honourable office he held for fifty- 
nine years, under the Emperors Joseph, 
Leopold, aud Francis. The Baron has be- 
queathed his property to his nephew, Geof- 
frey O’Connell, esq. of Cork. 
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20 and 30 101 | 80 and 90 59 


Qand 5 144 E and 60 157 


510 


Between 


80 aud 40 136 | 90 and 100) «5 
40 and 50 127 





CORN EXCHANGE, Aug. 22. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
s 24. a &€ a @& 
78 O 42 0 29 0 





Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. dd, s d. s. d. 
34 0 42 0 44 0 











PRICE OF HOPS, Aug. 22. 


Kent Bags .....+...00 Qi. 10s. to 5l. 12s. 
SUSSEX ..ese0e sien 4l. Os. to 41. 16s. 
BONGIE conccncisanncanies 4l. Us. to 65l. Os. 


Farnham (fine)...... 84. Os. to 10/. 10s. 


Farnham(seconds)...... 5/. 0s. to 7/. Os, 
Kent Pockets ..... ..... 52. 12s. to 72. Os. 
PER csibisevncctncnsnsas SE 66: 06.5% S00. 
rc Aci cedisnnsacasusant bl. 5s. to Gi. 6s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Aug. 22 


$+ 2e6 


Smithfield, Hay 2/. 15s. to 4/. 0s. Straw 1/. 12s.to 1416s. Clover 3. 15s. to 5l. 15s. 


SMITHFIELD, Aug. 22. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 


CeCe eae ee A i) a 5s. Od. to 6s. Od. 
Ne a 4s. Od. to 4s. 8d. Head of Cattle at Market . Aug. 22: 

NL cndincnahibenanedactcs 4s. 4d. to 5s. 4d. Beasts ............ 2,996 Calves 187 
OUR sc0<cecescccsoae oreo 48. Od. to 4s. 100d. | Sheepand Lambs 24,050 Pigs 190 


COAL MARKET, Aug. 22, 24s. 9d. to 31s. 6d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 43s. Od. Yellow Russia, 41s. Od. 


SOAP.—Yellow, 78s. Mottled 86s. Curd, 92s 


. 0d.—CANDLES, 7s. 0d. per doz. Moulds,.9s. 














ieee 


1831.] 


PRICES OF SHARES, Aug. 15, 1531, 
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At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, ‘Change Alley, Cornhill, 





CANALS. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
Ashton and Oldham - 
Barnsley . 
Birmingh. (1- sth ch.) 
Brecknock & Abergav. 
Chelmer & Blackwater 
Coventty . .« . » 
Cromford . . . 
Croydon. s 
Derby . - « « 
Dudley . . 
Ellesmere and Chester 
Forth and Clyde . 
Glamorganshire . . 
Grand Junction . . 
Grand Surrey . . 
Grand Union . . 
Grand Western . 
Grantham . . . 
Huddersfield . . 
Kennet and Avon. 
Lancaster . ‘ 
Leeds and Liverpool ‘ 
Leicester . 

Leic. and North’n 


Loughborough . .| 


MerseyandIrwell . 
Monmouthshire . . 
N.Walsham & Dilham 


Ph ae & a 


Se ee 
Peak Forest 
Regent’s . . . 
Rochdale a 
Severn and Wye . 
Shrewsbury . . 
Staff.and Wor. . . 
Stourbridge . . . 
Stratford-on-Avon . 
Stroudwater . . 
Swansea 

T hemes & Severn, Red 
Ditto, Black . . . 
Trent & Mersey (3 sh.) 
Warw. and Birming. 
Warwick and Napton 
Wilts and Berks . 
Wore. and Birming. 


DOCKS. 
St. Katharine’s  . 


London (Stock) 
West India (Stock) 
East India (Stock) 
Commercial (Steck) 
Bristol °. a 
BRIDGES. 
Hammersmith 
Southwark . 


Do. New 74 per cent. 
Vauxhall 4 
Waterloo . . . 
Ann. of Sl. . 
Ann. of 71, . 


. 














| 
| 


: 





Price. 
£30 0 
91 0 
195 0 
2435 
105 0 
105 0 
750 O 
14 
120 
58 0 
625 0 
290 O 
238 0 
205 
82$dis 
195 0 
19 0 
26 0 
185 
400 0 
210 O 
75 0 
2400 0O 
525 0 
209 0 
10 0 
500 O 
60 0 
17% 
65 0 
19 0O 
250 0 
550 O 
220 0 
35 0 
490 0 
29 0 
24 0 
620 0 
5 0 
96 0 
72 0 
60s 
120 0 
70 O 
127 10 
2} 
24 0 
174 
24 
21 0 
19 0 








Divp.ann. 
£.4 0 
5 0O 
10 O 
12 10 
6 0 
5 O 
50 0O 
17 © 
6 0 
215 
3 15 
27 «OO 
\13 12 8 
| 13 O 
| 1 Oo 
| —_ 
| 10 0 
1 Oo 
| 1 5 
| 1 O 
20 OU 
17 O 
4 0 
200 O 
40 0 
12 0 
18 0 
32 0 
3 0 
013 6 
4 0 
17 0 
11 O 
34 0 
10 O 
1 56 
23 0 
13 O 
110 
110 
37 10 
12 0 
= @ 
0 4 
4 0 
} 3 p. ct. 
3 Odo. 
6 Odo. 
4 Odo. 
4 Odo. 
&§ 3 
1 Oo 
115 
| 1 Oo 
|o 188 
1@ 164) 





|| South London . 








|| Annuity, British . 





| 


| 





| 
| 







R AIL W AYs. 
Forest of Dean 
Manchester % Liverp. 
Stockton & Darlington 

WATER-WORAS. 
East London . . . 
Grand Junction . . 
Kent . 

Manchester | & Sal ford 





West Middlesex . . 
INSURANCES. 
er ae ae 
Alliance . . 
ee 
British Commercial ‘ 
County ee « es 
Eagle . . . 
Globe . « « 
Guardian . . 
Hope cae 2 « « 
Imperial Fire . . 
Ditto Life. . . 
Protector Fire . 
Provident Life . . | 
Rock Life . . . «} 
Rl. Exchange (Stock) 
MINES. 
Anglo Mexican . 
Bolanos .. 
| Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 
| British Iron. 
Colomh. (iss. at 5 pm) 
Hibernian . 
Irish Mining Comp? 
| Real Del Monte . .. | 
United Mexican . . | 
GAS LIGHTS. 
Westminster Chart‘. 
Ditto, New .. . 





| City. . . 


Pheonix. . . - 
British ae 
ea a 


|| Birmingham 


| 
Ditto, New .. a 
a 


Birmingham&Stafford 
Brighton ew Ss 
Bristol a. i. 2 . | 
Isle of Thanet. . 
Lewes . 

Liverpool 
Maidstone. . . . | 
Ratcliff 

Rochdale . —- 
Sheffield . . . .] 
Warwick 


MISCE LLANEOUS 


| Australian (Agricult!) | 


Auction Mart. . . | 


Bank, Irish Provincial 


|| Carnat.Stock, tstclass | 


Ditto, 2d class 


nay 
a 
°o 


| div. -p.an, 


a 


£.2 4 
8 p.ct. 











i) 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strawn, 
From July 26 to August 25, 1831, both inclusive. 





























Fahrenheit’s Therm. \Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
arr = 1 | 
ose a isi | l_ ee g lf | 
Sele si sc les Barow.| Weather. || = \s £&) & |2 = |'Baron..| Weather. 
mS oSls |O $6 « || >§ |'s .¢ | i) \"O “es ||; soa 
SSigts| GZ |—:5'| in. pts. | 3s 2 =| Z |: | in. pts 
Asa ~y [mS | 1D & |S | |Z 
July! ° | oj e || | llAue.| © | a Gee 
26 | 63 | 78 | 64 | 30, 10 fair& cloudy! 11 | 66 | 74 | 65 | 30, 12/fair 
27 | 64 |77 176 > 10 fair 12 | 64 | 75 | 67 | . 10\cloudy 
23 | 70 | 76 | 74 |! 80, 00'do. || 138 | 68 | 77 | 65 |! 80, OO/fair 
29 | 70 | 7247 || 30, 00 cldy.wt*thu., 14 | 67 | 72 | 64 |) 30, 00!do. 
30 | 73 | 78 | 74 || 405 'do. | 15 | 64 | 71 | 64 » O&ldo. & eldy. 
31 | 73 | 76 | 74 | » 05 fair || 16 | 62 | 67 | 61 » O9|clo. & show, 
Au.) 74 | 76 | 73 || 5 05 cloudy | 17 | 66 | 72 | 62 || 30, OO/do. do. & th, 
2 | 70 | 72 | 65 | 29, 74.do. & stormy 18 | 60 | 69 | 58 || 29, 93 fair 
8 | 66) 74 | 70 || , 77 stormy || 19 | 69 | 67 | 59 , 65icloudy 
4| 64, 70/70) , 66 fair | 20 | 60 | 67 | 59 » 69\do. 
5 | 62 | 75 | 74 || , 53'stormy | 91 | 62 | 67 | 59 » 70 fair with wind 
6 | 66 | 65 | 64), G2 fair || 22 64 | 67 | 62 | 30, 08)cloudy & sh, 
7 | 69 | 74 | 65 » 67 cloudy | 23 | 67 | 74 | 65 , 14\cloudy 
8 | 64 | 75 | 66 » 80 do. ! 24 | 68 | 73 | 64 | 29, 87/do. 
9 | 66 | 77 | 68 » 90 fair 25 | 64 | 69 | 61 | » 70\do, 
10 | 61! 72! 66 | 30, 02 do. ; = 





DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From July 28, to August 26, 1831, loth inclusive. 





} 
| 
| 
| 


































































































S saslsela.ies| Big.| g/..| 2 Isl 
Se3/S8 Se S2CE eS Ogiesisd) 8 Ca) wx Bill, 
Bae | 23 a8 E223) 48 B= 3 lea) p= | (Z2| 10000. 
S| [am la {se (S3| Sle [ <| | 4 | 

— — — — —_—| 
2s\—|e34 $183$ 3 913 919'914903! 993) 173\;——| 1 2 pm.——| 12 14 pm. 
29/200 |\83g 3/82§ § 91 | 90Z\904 4] 993] 174;——| 1 3 pm.——) 13 16 pm. 
30/2003|83g 482% g— 915903 Z/100 | 174 3 2pm.——| 16 14 pm. 
1 | —— — |__| 12 pm. 
2'2003'8384 $83 24 914! 90Z'902 | 994) 174.201 | 2 3 pm,.——) 12 11 pm. 
3,2004/83g 482g 4 914) 918 90g 4 999! 179200 | 1 pm. [——) 11 13 pm. 
4\199 82§ 1382 14) 904 s9gs9z 3) 98% 17 1995 1 pm. —— 13 11 pm. 
5 199$/81f %814802 90 | 884894 84) 984 17 2pm. par| 80 | 10 12 pm. 
6198481 80% 803793 ——, 88387 4| 973, 16% 1pm. |——| 6 8 pm. 
8198 |81$ 181 804-———(\s8s3 4/ 98 | 163 par 1 pm. 6 7 pm. 
9198 |81_ §80$ 4 89 | 89 \esh 4] 97%) 164 —-———— 7 10 pm. 
101983.81g $81 80g, 893 s94issg % 98g, 16g7-—-————— 803, 10 11 pm. 
11199 |81¢ 4814 1) 89g 89%89 83 98g 17 198 | par | 80g) 10 9 pm. 
12198382$ §81% 24) 903) 903.90 89§| 99§ 17$,199 par 1 pm. | 8 9 pm. 
13,1994|/82 1§81% #| | 894892 ¥| 99 | 17 (198 par —! 8 9pm. 
15|1994| 82% \82 13 | 90$894 43) 993; 173,—| par ———| 9 8 pm. 
16 19941824 $81g Z| 903, 904894 §| 993) 17 —— — 8 10 pm. 
171994|/82 {81g | 904| 904893 ¢ 17 |—— par 1 pm. 9 10 pm. 
181994824 19814 | 90$| 899894 4] 994] 17 |——, 2pm. | S04 9 11 pm. 
19,1983/81Z 281% #| 89g) 90 89g 9 995! 163; —_ -—_———_ 11 8 pm. 
20,199 |824 481% 2——/ 90389g $1008] 174——, 1 pm. —— 7 9 pm. 
22 1983/82g 482 13! | 904893 4/1004] 174;——1 pm. par 7 9 pm. 
23,19834|824 482 1%) 903) 90$893 #3 99%) 17 |199 [par 1 pm. 8 9 pm. 
24—| 82 81g g\——| 90 894 g——, 174199 | par |——| 10 pm. 


95|1984|s22 $81z 2) 
26,199 |s2i 4824 2 








904, 90§89§ 4)100% 174| Ipm. 1 dis. 10 13 pm. 
903! 904.893 901004 1741984 1pm. |—— 10 12 pm. 





New South Sea Annuities, Aug. 11, 79%; 23, 803. 
South Sea Stock, July 28, 93; Aug. 2, 92§3 15, 91; 18,903; 19, 91. 
J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 


late Ricuarpson, Goopiuck, and Co, 


J.B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 

















